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PREFACE 


In descanting upon sex, as a wise man once said, one 
must begin with definitions. In treating such a topic 
as Sex Expression in Literature that need is not less 
importunate. 

In defining our purpose, it is important in the begin- 
ning to note that the problem of sex expression in lit- 
erature has been treated hitherto as an individual 
phenomenon, a phase of temperamental idiosyncrasy, 
or it has been met by expurgation or avoided alto- 
gether. Our approach, on the other hand, is social. 
Our task is to relate sex expression in literature to its 
social origins. Instead of studying the individual, we 
have studied the group. Instead of stressing the re- 
pressions of an individual, we have stressed the com- 
pulsions of a class. 

Our purpose has not been to examine the biological 
basis of sex, clarify the catastrophes of sex conflict, 
illuminate the sex-mysticism of Saint Teresa, or trace 
the spiritual vision of a wistful Madonna pining after 
phallic scenery and Priapian architecture. This is not 
meant, however, as an adverse reflection upon the 
psychology of Freud. Psycho-analysis and psycha- 
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nalysis are significant in their place—in the study of 
the individual mind. But it is not their technique that 
will elucidate the origin and development of moral 
trends in literature. It is not their technique that will 
explain the economic conditions which create the sex 
attitudes of groups, or the social factors which cause 
the individual conflicts which their therapeutics en- 
deavor to dispel. That explanation must be relegated 
to sociology. 

The question—why is the book called Sex Expres- 
sion in Literature when in so many chapters there is 
comparatively little mention of sex expression?—will 
undoubtedly rise in the minds of many. In the chap- 
ters where sex expression is given but brief discussion, 
it is because those periods of literature were notably 
sexless in substance. Where sex realities were obscured 
by euphemisms and mossy-leaves of phrase, or per- 
verted into sickening romance, sex expression in litera- 
ture was reduced to a eunuchoidal gesture. In other 
words, where sex expression is not dealt with, it is be- 
cause there is no sex expression—because it has been 
subdued or repressed, castrated from literature. In 
this reference, it is also hoped that the reader will re- 
member that social and economic trends are empha- 
sized, because it is only through them that changing 
sex attitudes in literature are explicable. 

This study of sex attitudes and their expression, it 
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is significant to add by way of conclusion, does not 
pretend to completeness. It is a pioneer and not a final 
attempt. In flashing a new light upon many phases of 
sex expression in literature, it is hoped that it will open 
the way to more extensive studies in the sociological 
method. 

It only remains for me to thank those who have so 
generously aided in the tedious and uninviting tasks of 
reading proof and making an index—Frida Ilmer, 
George Shugar, Irving Sollins, Alan Klein, Sophia and 
Meyer Steinbach. For infinite other helps I am deeply 
indebted to Bessie Peretz. To Helen Calverton my 
gratitude is beyond acknowledgment. 


V. F. CALVERTON. 
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INTRODUCTION 
By Harry Ermer BARNES 


Ir seems highly probable that the next great clash 
between science and obscurantism will come in the 
field of sex and sex behavior. This struggle will, per- 
haps, supersede the. contemporary conflict between 
Fundamentalism and obscurantism on the one hand 
and Biblical scholarship and evolution on the other. 
There is also little doubt that the conflict will be much 
more fierce and devastating than any previous battle 
between conventionality and intelligence. As one 
writer suggests, Freud will have replaced Darwin as 
the chief demon in the Fundamentalist battalion of 
evil. It is probable that this comparison of Freud and 
Darwin is not without accuracy and propriety. Both 
have pointed to a very important body of scientific 
knowledge which was but little realized or accepted 
before their day. At the same time, both represented 
but the preliminary stage in the development of evolu- 
tionary biology and the psychology of sex, respectively. 
Both were inevitably guilty of serious errors of fact 
and judgment which are inevitably associated with the 
early or pioneering stages of any type of scientific in- 
vestigation, 
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There are a number of unique and very interesting 
facts about the conventional approach towards sex 
which are worthy of note in the introductory para- 
graphs of this brief analysis of the sociological attitude 
towards the fundamental facts and problems of sex. 

In the first place, while a proper knowledge of the 
facts of sex and an adequate degree of sex expression 
are among the most important matters bearing upon 
human happiness, it is even taboo to intelligent discus- 
sion. It is a field which is arbitrarily declared to be 
vile by definition. Even physicians are not lacking 
who designate all types of sexual matters as nasty, 
without deeming it necessary to explain this arbitrary 
characterization. The sexual is looked upon as pre- 
eminently the field which must not be approached in a 
scientific manner. It is, ironically enough, viewed as 
the area which God reserves for his own unique con- 
trol and personal scrutiny. As Cardinal Hayes ex- 
presses it: “Little children come trooping down from 
heaven,” and any attempt to intrude human wisdom 
into this field of divine monopoly is both a sin and a 
crime. A general air of mystery should prevail here, 
and such knowledge as we desire and need should and 
may be sought in revealed scriptures. Few theologians 
have paused to explain how it happens that this par- 
ticular phase of human conduct and behavior is more 
apparently and deplorably botched than any other area 
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of human endeavor, in spite of the unique and direct 
interference here of the hand of God. 

There is no more striking or illuminating contrast in 
the whole field of the strange incongruities of modern 
civilization than man’s attitude with respect to science 
and technology on the one hand and sex behavior on 
the other. In the design and manufacture of a 
Packard sedan we insist upon the most exact scientific 
and technological precision, but when it comes to the 
determination of the behavior fit and proper to the 
occupant of the car we turn back to the folkways of a 
barbarous people supposedly codified by Moses. In 
other words, we revert to the culture of the ox-cart in 
order to discover guidance for our conduct in the age 
of motor cars. 

It is unquestionably a fact that sex conduct is the 
only place where it is actually true that we conven- 
tionally and unthinkingly accept the hypothesis that 
the less knowledge one possesses the more capable he 
or she is to discuss the subject and dogmatize upon it. 
One would not think of accepting ex-cathedra utter- 
ances on a€érial navigation from a person who had never 
left the ground for a single flight; nor would one be 
likely to bestow much respect upon a discussion of the 
problems, difficulties and methods of swimming by one 
who had never been subjected to even one thorough 
ducking. And yet we continually indulge in exactly 
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this kind of conduct and attitude with respect to the 
problems of sex. For example, Catholic priests are 
looked upon as peculiarly fitted to give comprehensive 
and invincible advice on every phase of sexual prob- 
lems, whereas the scientifically-minded person must 
recognize their almost complete initial disqualification 
from speaking upon the subject unless they have admit- 
tedly violated their ecclesiastical vows. Similarly, we 
find hosts of maiden professors whose ostentatious 
purity is only exceeded by their dogmatically eager as- 
surance in deciding the most technical and minute as- 
pects of sexual problems. A professor of literature of 
notable virginity, who would be terrified at the thought 
of rendering an opinion on a. trivial matter of textual 
criticism without having previously spent days over 
original manuscripts, will unhesitatingly assume to be 
able to dispense the most irrefragable information and 
advice concerning sexual behavior. 

Likewise, discussions of sexual matters represent a 
field in which we find the most unreasoning intolerance, 
exceeding even that accompanying theological contro- 
versies. General social and intellectual liberalism ap- 
pears to be no guaranty whatever of tolerance and 
urbanity with respect to matters of sex. For example, 
in a case known to the writer, a woman trustee of a 
leading college, herself known to capitalists as a dan- 
gerous “Red” in the field of economics and labor prob- 
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lems, did her best to secure the disciplining or dis- 
missal of a professor of sociology because he presumed 
to present even the most rudimentary and self-evident 
platitudes relating to venereal disease and psycho- 
analysis before a class made up primarily of highly 
selected and sophisticated seniors. 

Finally, sex behavior is the one field of human con- 
duct in which absolute ignorance is supposed to be the 
best preparation for complete mastery of the situation 
and the life problems it presents. Even in our best 
colleges there is almost no instruction in the funda- 
mental facts of sex hygiene, to say nothing of the basic 
facts relating to sexual behavior. Such lectures as are 
given consist chiefly of efforts to frighten the students 
and drive them in horror from the very thought of sex 
relations. In relation to sex, the vast majority of hy- 
giene lectures in the average college are comparable to 
conducting a school of domestic economy with the lec- 
aii solely devoted to the supa base and lc 
tion on the at of the instructor that that pis Chelan e | even 
‘possess the physical eq equipment of of sex and 1 sexual attri-__ 

utes “is Tooked upon as a hideous indiscretion and a 


deplorable t threat at the morals of the | institution. 


The disastrous results of this barbarity and im- 
becility in regard to the handling of sex questions in 
present day society can best be made clear by a con- 
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trast of the vast amount which we pay for such stu- 
pidity with the slight or wholly dubious gains there- 
from. We have a great. number of densely populated 
state and private hospitals for the insane, which are 
filled for the most part with those suffering from types 
of mental disease that are the result of an unintelli- 
gent and uninformed attitude towards sex. The chief 
forms of functional insanity, the psycho-neuroses, 
dementia-precox, manic-depressive insanity and par- 
anoia are caused primarily by infantile repressions, 
family attachments and sexual difficulties, and would 
be, to a large degree, preventable in a society where 
sex education of an intelligent sort was possible. 
Paresis, the most important type of organic psychosis, . 
and locomotor-ataxia, a very prevalent form of 
organic neurosis, are invariably caused by syphilis, 
which is an easily preventable disease and could be 
speedily eradicated if it were not for the imbecilic op- 
position to venereal prophylaxis produced by the 
operation of the impurity-complex. Then there is the 
large class of epileptics, which could be greatly reduced 
by adequate sex-education and redirection, together 
with a rational system of eugenics. 

Further, there are the vast number of feeble-minded 
which constitute a great social, economic and cultural 
burden, and whose presence in the population is due to 
the opposition to eugenics and sterilization on the part 
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of those afflicted with the impurity-complex and the 
theological psychosis. From these psychotic and de- 
fective types are also recruited the majority of the 
criminal classes. And there are many neurotic and 
psycho-neurotic individuals in society, some of them 
persons of potentially superior intellectual capacity, 
whose energy is depleted and creative powers sapped 
by the repression of the most vital and essential of 
their physical and psychic urges beyond the point 
where the most heroic efforts at sublimation can solve 
the difficulties. 

To the above must be added the ravages of venereal 
disease, which in their direct and indirect effects are 
actually probably more widespread and serious than is 
realized even by the average purist fanatic, but could 
be eliminated in a generation of concerted effort at 
venereal prophylaxis. And there must not be forgot- 
ten the innumerable unhappy and degrading homes 
produced by the operation of divorce laws which rest 
for their justification solely upon the barbarous con- 
ventional sex mores—the condition pictured in Lewi- 
sohn’s Don Juan is probably reproduced in an even 
more pathetic manner in several hundred thousand 
homes in contemporary America. Among the most 
important of the causes of such unhappy families is 
that widespread ignorance of the vital facts, methods 
and technique of normal sexual life, so fully revealed 
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by Robie, Lay and others, which is produced primarily 
by our contemporary impurity-complex. 

Likewise, there must not be overlooked the vast 
number of abortions performed each year by incom- 
petent persons, or much less frequently by competent 
persons under serious handicaps and difficulties, which 
are accompanied by the aftermath of thousands of 
deaths and chronic female invalids. All of these are a 
result of the fact that our laws forbid contraceptive 
education and prevent competent physicians from 
executing simple and relatively harmless early abor- 
tions, while encouraging them to preside with enthusi- 
asm at the delivery of an idiot child by an imbecilic 
mother. 

Perhaps most important of all is the vast increase 
of population, particularly among the lower and least 
capable classes, progressively degrading the race and 
threatening the world with perpetual famine and mis- 
ery. This is produced by the silly and monstrous 
theological desire to create more souls, with the result- 
ing opposition to the inculcation of the principles and 
methods of voluntary parenthood and selective fer- 
tility. 

Such is the price which we pay for subservience to 
the sex mores of primitive Judaism, Catholicism and 
Puritanism: What are the gains to be balanced against 
these? It must probably be confessed that they are 
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largely hypothetical. We assume them to be chiefly 
the monogamous family, the dignity of woman, and the 
reduction in the amount of sexual intercourse, which is 
in itself held to be a most vile and degrading, if neces- 
sary, evil. The monogamous family existed, however, 
long before Judaism or Christianity, and could prob- 
ably be assumed to exist in a realm of complete so- 
called ‘free love.” It rests upon certain psychological 
factors quite independent of any external rules. And 
it is only the most naive person who believes that we 
actually have to-day any complete prevalence of 
monogamy. Polygyny of a surreptitious sort is nearly 
as prevalent among the American urban bourgeoisie to- 
day as it ever was in an institutionalized form in any 
Moslem land at any time in history. 

Only one most alarmingly ignorant of history could 
claim that woman as such has occupied a position of 
dignity and honor under Christianity at all comparable 
with that which was accorded to her in classical pagan- 
ism. Christian civilization may have placed higher 
esteem upon the celibate woman than paganism, but it 
certainly degraded woman and sex in general. While 
Christ glorified woman and sex, few persons in history 
have had a more pathological conception of woman 
than that held by Paul and Augustine and forced upon 
the western world in the Christian mores. At the most, 
it can only be said that our law aids women in being 
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more helpless to escape from enslavement to their hus- 
bands under a double standard of morality. Finally, 
it is highly dubious if the actual amount of pre-con- 
jugal and extra-marital sexual intercourse is markedly 
less than it would be in an era of a rational solution of 
sexual problems. What is certain is that much of what 
now exists is degraded and robbed of all its ennobling 
and creative powers, and fraught with alarming dangers 
to the zsthetic sense, self-respect and physical health. 

It is, further, quite apparent to objective students of 
the problem that in the attempt to repress sex in our 
puritanic society, the result has been to create a veri- 
table sexual obsession on the part of the American 
population, just as monasticism produced the most sex- 
ually absorbed class in the history of mankind. The 
American vice-crusader is infinitely more obsessed in 
regard to the matter of sex than the most distinguished 
French or Viennese roué. 

No attempt will be made to take up the matter of 
the good or evil of sexual intercourse among humans 
aside from the matter of conscious effort at procrea- 
tion, but as an historian it might be worth while to ask 
the exponents of the impurity-complex to explain the 
fact that, almost without exception, the great periods 
of cultural efflorescence have been those characterized 
by a large amount of freedom in sex-relations, and that 
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those of the greatest cultural degradation and decline 
have been accompanied by increased sex repression 
and purity.* 

Two thousand years of religion, philosophy and 
metaphysics have left us no reliable and definitive body 
of rules for conduct, either personal or social. A hun- 
dred years of sociology have done little better. Very 
few sociologists have presented views on conduct which 
have been other than their childish and theologically 
derived prejudices, rationalized and elaborated in im- 
pressive and obscure nomenclature and expression. 
Some have generalized vaguely with a false air of 
scientific objectivity, but when they have become spe- 
cific their views have not diverged markedly from the 
codes of conduct issued by the Catholic and the evan- 
gelical Protestant churches. Only in the still em- 
bryonic science of mental hygiene have we been fa- 
vored with anything truly aspiring towards a science of 
efficient and healthful conduct. But this has, however, 


1 The mere propounding of this question by the present writer in 
the Journal of Social Forces in January, 1925, aroused the fury of 
William Jennings Bryan. In his last speech, prepared for the conclu- 
sion of the Dayton Trial but never delivered, he said of this para- 
graph: “When there is poison in the blood, no one knows on what 
part of the body it will break out, but we can be sure that it will 
continue to break out until the blood is purified. ...No one 
charges or suspects that all or any large percentage of the advocates 
of evolution sympathize with this loathsome application of evolution 
to social life, but it is worth while to inquire why those in charge 
of a great institution of learning [the University of North Carolina] 
allow such filth to be poured forth for the stirring of the passions 
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been denounced by conventional philosophers and 
sociologists as obscene and degrading, even though ad- 
vocates and exponents of mental hygiene have ever 
advised being as ‘“‘good”’ as it is possible to be and still 
avoid being a neurotic crank or parasite, or an inmate 
of an insane asylum, certainly not highly lascivious 
advice. 

The chief bulwark of the forces of obscurantism and 
repression in relation to sex is the allegation that the 
conventional theory of sex behavior and the guiding 
ideals of conduct are the unique revelation of God, en- 
during and unchanging in form and content since the 
beginning of time. Nothing can do more to upset such 
theories than the demonstration, such as is well 
achieved in a book like Sumner’s Folkways, of the fact 
that among every people at any time sex behavior, as 
well as other forms of conduct, is determined very 
strictly by social conditions. Whatever the group 
thinks is right at a given time és right, and those in con- 
trol have been able in the past to convince their fol- 
lowers that the conventional ways of thinking and act- 
ing can be traced back to some divine origin. Sacred 
prostitution and monastic celibacy have alike been 
represented as the outgrowth of God’s will. 

By far the best method of combating the ancient 
and popular mythology that our sex attitudes and in- 
stitutions were originally revealed to man by God, and 
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have remained fixed, changeless and eternal, is to exe- 
cute a realistic study of the history of the sex mores in 
any given cultural area. It is essential to investigate 
and discover what have been the actual forces and in- 
fluences which have determined the sex ideas and 
customs of every age. It will always be seen that in 
any area and among any given people there develop at 
different times radically divergent views and customs 
in regard to sex which succeed one another at varying 
intervals. Nevertheless, at any given time, the ascend- 
ant social class has believed and stoutly maintained 
that the prevailing mores of the moment are the only 
right and possible mode of conduct, derived from and 
blessed of God. The demonstration of the social der- 
ivation and conditioning of sexual concepts and con- 
duct is the sovereign specific against the mystery 
mongers and the exponents of the dogma of divinely 
revealed and approved sex codes. 

It is obvious that a vast number of factors contribute 
toward the creation of the total cultural complex which 
effects the social conditioning of sexual conduct. In 
this book, however, Mr. Calverton is chiefly concerned 
with the economic factor as affecting the theories and 
practices relating to sex in modern English society. 
There can be no doubt of the very great significance of 
the economic elements which serve to influence sexual 
conceptions and sexual behavior, notable examples 
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being the wild, isolated and independent existence of a 
relatively wealthy feudal nobility, in contrast to the 
regimented thrift forced upon the rising bourgeoisie 
in their effort to get themselves established in social 
and economic position. We have also the element of 
psychic compensation, so prominent in the ethics of 
early Protestantism and Puritanism. The rigid per- 
sonal purity which was at least the theoretical objec- 
tive and ideal of Puritanism was fundamentally a com- 
pensation for the highly dubious and questionable 
economic methods and practices forced upon the mer- 
cantile and business classes in early modern times by 
the conditions of their existence. Then, the theory of 
morality as identical and coextensive with personal 
chastity is highiy congenial to a society dominated by 
business men. It makes possible the execution of the 
most shady economic practices and the maintenance at 
the same time of an immaculate reputation as an in- 
dispensable pillar of society. 

One of the best methods of discovering the theories 
of sex behavior which have prevailed in any generation 
is by examining the literature of the period. For the 
task of investigating the problem of sex expression in 
English literature, Mr. Calverton is admirably pre- 
pared. In his book, The Newer Spirit, he has executed 
a significant attempt to indicate the social basis of the 
main currents of literary expression and to put literary 
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criticism upon a sociological foundation. He is also 
carrying on similar work in his excellent journal, The 
Modern Quarterly. In the book to which these desul- 
tory pages constitute the introduction, he has attempted 
to indicate the social and economic foundations of the 
prevailing attitudes towards sex which have succeeded 
one another in the history of English literature since 
the break up of the Middle Ages. He shows the rela- 
tively high degree of freedom which existed in the age 
of the feudal nobility, how Protestantism and capital- 
ism served to promote repression along the line of 
the compensatory type of Puritanical ethics, and how 
the rise of the modern proletariat is bringing about an- 
other transformation, the exact nature and extent of 
which cannot as yet be entirely foretold. 

The fundamental thesis of Mr. Calverton in regard 
to the economic basis of sex behavior and doctrines, 
and with respect to the value of literature in the way 
of furnishing insight into the sexual notions of any 
age, is well summarized in the following paragraph: 


“Sex expression in Restoration literature, as in all 
literature, was determined by the social attitude of the 
class that the literature represented; the social attitude 
of the class was determined by its economic structure, 
its relationship with other classes, its situation of van- 
tage or disadvantage. To say that Restoration litera- 
ture was free in its approach to sex, unabashed in its 
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descriptions, blunt, salacious, and obscene would be 
inaccurate, because the flood of religious and scientific 
literature that appeared was entirely the opposite in 
its style and tenor. Restoration drama, however, which 
was expressive of the aristocracy, was free in its de- 
scriptions, bold in its presentations, bald in its diction. 
The abundance of the other writing, nevertheless, was 
solemn and somber in character, religious or moral in 
motif, and expressive of the ethics of the bourgeoisie. 
In brief, we discover again that the sex attitudes of 
social classes reflect their economic substance, and that 
this reflection reveals itself in literature, art, science, 
and philosophy.” 


Or, again, in speaking of the transition from feudal 
to bourgeois ethics, he says: 


“The contrast in sex expression that we have noted 
was inevitable. The social milieu of the aristocracy 
encouraged freedom of sex-impulse; the economic life 
of the bourgeoisie encouraged repression, or at least 
rigid restriction, of the sex impulse. In the literature 
and art of the aristocracy, therefore, we discover in 
matters of sex-description a candor and ofttimes an 
extravagance of expression; in the literature and art 
of the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, we find a denial 
of things sexual, an avoidance of sex-description and a 
condemnation of episode or diction, of statue or paint- 
ing, suggestive of sex-reality. This sex-attitude of the 
bourgeoisie, in this instance of the Puritans, is but an 
outgrowth of the social economy of its life. It is but a 
rationalization of the economics of its existence. It is 
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but a defense mechanism unconsciously designed to 
protect the private-property concept upon which it has 
thrived.” : 


There is no doubt that other factors have had their 
influence in creating the dominant and characteristic 
attitudes toward sex in the leading periods of English 
literary expression. In some cases, without question, 
a writer’s views have been chiefly colored by his own 
individual experience, and but slightly affected by his 
class surroundings. Mr. Calverton’s book, however, 
illuminates this very important aspect of the problem 
which he has thoroughly investigated and clearly ex- 
pounded. For this service Mr. Calverton will deserve 
the gratitude of students of English literature, cultural 
history and sociology, and he will unquestionably 
stimulate salutary discussion of this very important 
subject. Such discussion, as Walter Bagehot insisted, 
inevitably promotes the all-essential tolerance and 
secularization which are so very desirable in this 
hitherto absurdly tabooed field, 
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CHAPTER I 


ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


OMANCE and the Elizabethans, with the rapid 
R dance of years, have become subtly synony- 
mous. The magic of exploration and discovery, the 
thrill of unknown seas and the breath of strange and 
distant lands, have encircled the age with a beauty 
almost blinding in its brilliance. It was a merry, 
golden England, we are told, in the days of good Queen 
Bess. An age of poetry and passion, dream and song. 
The great, immortal Shakespeare has become its sym- 
bol. Splendor has become its crown. 

As we leave the picture, however, and approach its 
source, the lines begin to fade into fancy and the sub- 
stance into myth. The glow is seen to cool and the 
poem to scatter into pasty fragments. The gold be- 
comes tinsel, and the fancied wings become wooden 
appendages. 

The age of poets and dramatists becomes an age 
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of buccaneers and feudal robbers. Poets instead of 
heroes, we find, were but the trifling expression of 
“the most unprofitable of His Majesty’s servants.” * 
Treated as cooks, manufacturers of ephemeral confec- 
tions to please the palates of their superiors, these men 
of spirit and song were regarded as “drunken para- 
sites” and “beggarly wretches.” ? ‘Thou callest me 
Poet, as a term of shame,” exclaimed Jonson.* And 
the actors and dramatists who gave life to a literature 
whose dithyrambic beauty has never been surpassed 
were Classified as rogues and vagabonds. ‘The literary 
artist, in fact, scarcely ranked as high as an ordinary 
wage-earner in financial status, except that he could 
solicit the favors of the aristocracy and attain a se- 
curity dependent upon the magnanimity of his patron. 
He had to pander if not beg to live. His economic 
status forced him to express the esthetic taste of the 
aristocracy. The earnings that a writer might derive 
from his work were comparatively infinitesimal. With- 
out other aid, their brevity was sufficient to eclipse 
his inspiration. Jonson, the most famous and suc- 
cessful dramatist of the day, the cynosure of Eliza- 
bethan Thespians, earned about £44 (in modern 
money) a year,‘ and, in truth, as he stated to Drum- 


1 Jonson—Neptune’s Triumph. 

2 The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age—Ph. Sheavyn. 
8 Epigrams—to My Lord Ignorant. 

4The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan Age. Ph. Sheavyn. 
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mond, he “never gained £200 for all the plays he had 
ever produced.” The only branch of writing in which 
Jonson was engaged that gave him a remuneration 
beyond the merest pittance was that of masque-writing, 
and even from this sport of the pen he derived, in a 
whole career of forty years, not more than £720. In 
contrast the expenditures of the aristocracy in staging 
these masques should be noted. One of Jonson’s ef- 
forts, The Masque of Queens, written in 1610, was 
staged so stunningly that its final cost was over £719. 
This was mild expense, however. A sum of £3600, 
for instance, was spent in staging The Hue and Cry 
after Cupid, one of Jonson’s best masques, which was 
presented “at Court on the Shrove Tuesday at night 
1608,” to celebrate Lord Viscount Haddington’s mar- 
riage. 

The Elizabethan artist, like all of the artists of feu- 
dalism, found the device of patronage his only escape 
from starvation. A few writers turned to acting, “the 
basest trade” as it was proverbially known, but the 
reward was so discouragingly small that patronage be- 
came the next resort. There were few other means 
left to the author whereby he could earn a living. 
John Wolfe offered the opportunity of translation, an 
experience in hack-work, to a limited number of the 
craft. Ballad-scribbling presented a simple medium 
for literary prostitution. University fellowships de- 
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manded too many qualifications and were encumbered 
with too many entailments to be an important source 
of assistance to any but the desiccated scholar. Samuel 
Daniel and William Browne supported themselves by 
private tutoring; Cadmen, Ocland and Shirley were 
regular teachers. The life of the author in general, 
however, was dismal, insufferable, hopeless without the 
aid of a patron. 

This practice of patronage, deeply rooted in the 
economic basis of feudal society, injured poet and 
dramatist. Monastic patronage had disappeared with 
the predatory English Reformation, and it was to the 
feudal lord that the artist had to appeal. The Earl of 
Southampton, for instance, was Shakespeare’s patron; 
Leicester, not with untainted purity, was Spenser’s; 
Herbert (the possible W. H. of the sonnets) was Dan- 
iel’s. It was the economic element involved in the rela- 
tionship of the author to his patron that bred danger. 
Spontaneity was often transformed into sycophancy, 
and servility became a literary virtue. The author 
too often looked to his superiors for favor and com- 
mendation. This tendency speedily became a habit. 
Even so acute a mind as that of Francis Bacon solic- 
ited the King for “a theme for treatment” in this fash- 
ion: 

“I should with more alacrity embrace your 
Majesty’s direction than my own choice.” 
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Churchyard, in justification of his earlier obsequious- 
ness in his dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh, declared 
that he showed “a kind of adulation, to fawn for favor 
on those that are happy,” because “it is a point of 
wisdom which my betters have taught me. . . . I take 
an example from the fish that follows the stream.” 
Even Massinger in the Prologue to A Very Woman 
apologized for his subject by claiming that his finan- 
cial needs kept him from refusing “what by his patron 
he was called unto.” In this sordid rivalry between 
authors for the favor of the patron almost all Eliza- 
bethan writers, including Shakespeare, were involved. 
And the jealousies of authors, it should be observed, 
were fostered much more by economic motives than 
by egotistical. 

Only a change in social evolution was to alter and 
shift the situation of the author. Without this change 
Jonson could never have rebuked Chesterfield or Swift 
satirized the dedicatory insincerities of his predeces- 
sors. It was, in short, a change of social system, the 
decay of feudalism and the rise of commercialism, the 
decline of the aristocracy and the advance of the bour- 
geoisie, that brought about a cessation of the practice 
of patronage and the introduction of a partial though 
often precarious independence of the author. 

Elizabethan literature is but a reflection of the psy- 
chology of the feudal nobility. The aristocratic con- 
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ception of tragedy,’ an unalloyed feudal dogma, in ex- 
pressing the attitude of the nobility expressed likewise 
the stage of economic progress of the time. The lower 
classes were satirized or ignored. Tragedy concerned 
itself with the great and illustrious; comedy was re- 
served for the less exalted ranks of society. In the 
words of Abbé d’Aubignac tragedy inhered “not in the 
nature of the catastrophe but in the ranks of the per- 
sons.” And, thus, Elizabethan tragedy, as all feudal 
tragedy, revolved about the lives and loves of the 
aristocracy. Shakespeare evinces this social limita- 
tion as vividly as any of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
The universality of character and theme of contempo- 
rary tragedy was foreign to the imagination of Eliza- 
bethan literati. The artists were the play boys of the 
ruling class. They tranquilized its perturbations and 
dissipated its sorrows. They expressed its conceptions 
and titillated its tastes. The Elizabethan author, in 
simple, expressed his emotions within the confines of 
the feudal conception. He tirelessly held up the mirror. 
to his age. 

The artists reflecting the attitude of the reigning 
class naturally opposed all rival classes. The serf- 
class, unformed of concept, was beneath contempt. 
The bourgeoisie, made up principally of Puritans, 


*For further discussion of the importance and influence of this 
esthetic doctrine, see the author’s The Newer Spirit, Ch. 1, A Socio- 
logical Criticism of Literature. 
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served as the butt of satiric thrust and acuminated 
witticism. Dekker derided the affectations of the 
Puritan: 


“The sober Perpetuana suited Puritan” — 
“A puritan, there’s no hope of him, unless he may 
pull down the steeple, and hang himself.” 


Jonson attacked them in a style embittered and cor- 
rosive. Chapman ridiculed their inflated dogmatism, 
Middleton satirized their unnatural and consuming 
piety. The Elizabethan Puritan, representing an eco- 
nomics and a psychology antithetical to those of the 
aristocracy, was naturally opposed to the drama which 
expressed the taste of the aristocracy and not of the 
bourgeoisie. The tastes of the bourgeoisie and the 
aristocracy from the very nature of their lives were 
antagonistic. 

The Puritan opposition to the theater, however, had 
a past as well as a present motivation. In olden times, 
for instance, the stage had been a vehicle of pagan art 
and religion. The Romans had written comedies to 
satirize the Christians which went to such farcical ex- 
tremes as to ridicule the baptismal ceremonies and 
parody the dying cries of the martyrs.° Christian 
sacrifices had been greeted with cynical laughter. The 
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monks and patriarchs were entangled in ridiculously 
embarrassing sexual relationships; in fact, in places 
the holy men themselves were “obliged to enact their 
own disgrace.” Constantine Copronymus forced them 
into the arena and compelled each of them to take a 
woman with him. In Thrace the monasteries were 
emptied and the inmates obliged to marry immediately 
or suffer deportation to Cyprus.”" It is easy, there- 
fore, to see why all of the apologies of Libanius, the 
early teacher of Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory of Nyssia 
and Gregory Nazianzen had not tempered the Chris- 
tian cry: “The theater to the fire, the fire that burns 
forever.” Chrysostom’s diatribes were representative 
of Christianity’s inexorable hatred for the stage. The 
struggle between the church and the stage passed 
through several devious evolutions during the Middle 
Ages. The bitter struggle against the introduction of 
music and song into the ritual is but a single example 
of the strictness and rigidity of the Christian attitude. 
It was a contest against pagan invocations and enthu- 
siasms. For a time music was eliminated from all 
church ceremonies; later the organ was christianized, 
so to speak, and introduced into the services. Noth- 
ing of the dramatic came into the church, nevertheless, 
until the “tropes’”—this word had developed in both 
Greek and Latin “the meaning of melody, air, or 
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tune’ —and afterwards the cycle of “mysteries.” In 
the East, where more of a this-worldly attitude had 
lingered, the mystery plays had been in vogue over 
five centuries before they appeared in the West.® Yet 
the acceptance of these innovations rarely came as 
other than reluctant expedients. And it was from this 
attitude of the church toward the pagan extravagances 
in the drama, an attitude persistent through centuries 
of duration, that the Puritan hatred of the theater se- 
cured its ancient heritage. 

It was the attacks of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
nevertheless, that immediately perpetuated this opposi- 
tion and infused it with such incandescent hostility. 
The Elizabethan dramatists, in attacking the Puritan 
bourgeoisie, represented the attitude of the ruling class, 
just as the pagan dramatists of the early centuries of 
our era in satirizing the Christians represented the 
attitude of the ruling class. The dramatists of each 
epoch reflected the characteristics of its respective 
ruling class with undeviating fidelity. 

In our study of sex attitudes this reflection will be 
an important factor in our interpretation. A ruling 
class, once established, with a span of sovereignty for 
a precedent, tends to develop a psychology of flexibil- 
ity. The life of the English nobility, prior to the revo- 


8 Romanus had been the first perhaps to actually invent a com- 
plete “mystery.” 
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lutionary period of the sixteen-forties, had been, with 
the exception of the Great Charter fracas and the Wat 
Tyler disturbance, comparatively undisturbed. The 
conflicts that had occurred had all been struggles 
within the feudal class itself. The ruling class, as a 
consequence, developed a psychology of a loose and 
‘over-confident nature. Living upon the labors of 
others without laboring itself, it necessarily cultivated 
an extravagance of attitude and reaction. In other 
words, the sustenance of the nobility was derived from 
the labors of the submerged strata of the population. 
In France just before the revolutionary catastrophe 
of ’89, the only Estate to be taxed was the Third. The 
nobility, as a consequence, was formed to neither econ- 
omy of habit nor sentiment. Excess was its inspira- 
tion. The literature of the Elizabethan period reflected 
its exuberance. The extravagance of the aris- 
tocracy found its antipodes in the frugality of the bour- 
geoisie. The license of the nobility found its antonym 
in the repression of the bourgeoisie. And it was this 
process of social antithesis that had unmistakably dis- 
tinct and significant effects upon the prevailing literary 
and ethical conceptions of the age. 

It is at once obvious that the ethical attitude of the 
aristocracy would find its indubitable reflection in the 
literature of its day. Let us first note one of the forms 
that has been neglected almost in entirety by the 
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academic critics—the prevalence of vestiges of the 
older sex worship in the theatrical performances of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Survivals of 
sex worship were common all through the Dark Ages. 
Until the end of the eighteenth century the ancient 
Dionysos phallic procession was continued in ecstatic 
gala fashion in many provinces of Italy. In fact, to 
quote the words of W. J. Lawrence, ‘‘when the ancient 
city of the Kingdom of Naples, Isernia, was destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1805, the pious looked upon the 
calamity as retribution for the pagan convention so 
long scrupulously maintained there at the annual period 
of the Bacchic festival.” ® Phallic demons were abun- 
dant in the old German carnival comedy. In fact, the 
phallus was used as a fertility charm in a host of festi- 
vals in both the West and East during the Middle Ages. 
The modern Thracian play is a clear survival of the 
dionysiac spring festival.‘ At the Liberalia of Rome 
the phallus was always carried, and even after their 
conversion to a compromised Christianity the Ger- 
manic races continued to have phallic demons of vege- 
tation. Just as in ancient times the women of Israel 
made phalli of gold and silver as charms against bar- 
renness, so also were phallic cakes eaten all through 


9 The Phallus on the Early English Stage. W. J. Lawrence in 
Psyche and Eros. Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 162. 
10 Sex and Fertility Worship by R. in Psyche and Eros. Vol. 2, 
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the dark centuries with the same purpose in view. The 
eating of fish on Friday is but a vestige of this old 
custom, just as the carrying of the palm on Palm Sun- 
day is but a vestige of an old sex symbol. 

The persistence of the phallus on the English stage 
is illuminating proof indeed of the linkage of the Eng- 
lish drama with the European drama, particularly the 
French mystéres. In a distinguished masque, pub- 
lished in 1620 by Edward Wright, and entitled 
A Courtly Masque: The Device Called the World Tost 
at Tennis we discover the phallic symbol in marked 
evidence. That this masque had many performances 
is proven by several of the sentences accompanying 
the original copy: 


“Tt hath been divers times presented to the con- 
tentment of many Nobel and worthy Spectators 
by the Prince his Servants.” 


The authors of this masque were Thomas Middleton 
and William Rowley. The title page of the masque 
presents an engraving of the various characters, doubt- 
less, as Mr. Lawrence suggests, ‘“‘a sketch made at the 
actual performance.” Among the group is the figure 
of a devil—The Divell—with a hooked phallus in com- 
plete exposure. Also to the figure representing Deceit 
is appended the same symbol in unhooked form. In 
1613 likewise, in The Two Noble Kinsmen, the charac- 
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ter of the monkey Bavian, in the May dance scene, 
displays an uncovered phallus. If research had gone 
far enough, or had investigated more thoroughly the 
sex-remnants of earlier Elizabethan literature, an 
abundance of such evidence could undoubtedly have 
been collected. That these lingering traces of phallic 
worship, which we have noted, are derivative of the 
older French and Italian plays does not deny their im- 
portance in revealing the flexibility of sex attitude char- 
acteristic of feudal aristocracies. 

It would be pure abracadabra to argue that such 
representation would be permissible under a puritanic 
bourgeois régime. The very nature of bourgeois life 
would forbid it. It would be repelled by it. Literature 
created or influenced by the bourgeois class invariably 
opposed such expression,** 

If we glance at the poetry and drama of the time we 
discover the utmost freedom of expression; things sex- 
ual and coprolalic were neither masqued nor sweet- 
ened. To the most delicate of subjects not the least 
timidity of approach was evinced. The fascination 
and delight of sensual ecstasies were not hidden by 
mossy-leaves of phrase. The same writer who intro- 
duced a new stanza into English poetry, who created 
some of the most elegant phrases in our verse, per- 


11 The reasons for this class attitude will be considered in detail 
in a succeeding chapter. 
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fected some of the most interesting rhythms, and con- 
trived some of the most brilliant and startling images, 
and who could write: 


“For love is lord of truth and loyaltie 
Lifting himselfe out of the lowly dust, 
On golden plumes up to the purest skie” 


could also write of “dunghill thoughts,” of a “witch’s 
rompe” that had as a grotesque appendage “a foxe’s 
taile, with dong all fowly dight,” and of “wanton lust” 
and “lewd embracement.”’ John Heywood, the dram- 
-atist who bridged the way from the moralities and 
interludes to the modern drama, in his masterpiece 
Johan Johan, displayed no restraint of expression in his 
description of the farcical exploits of his merry pro- 
tagonist. In fact, the charm of the farce revolved 
about the sexual antics of the players. Freer expres- 
sion of the sexual act than the description of it by Syr 
Jhan, the priest, can scarcely be found in any litera- 
ture. And the description of the three miracles per- 
formed by the generous priest: the wife who miracu- 
lously, through the inspiration of his holiness Syr Jhan, 
gave birth to seven children during her husband’s 
absence “in a farre countre”; the woman who barren 
for “many a day” was made to give birth to a child 
after she had offered up as sacrifice a live pig to 
Saynt Modwin, and the woman who was delivered of 
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a child five months after marriage, a gain, through 
this miracle, of four months’ advantage—what are 
these miracles but open dealings with sex permissible 
only under a social system in which the ethics of the 
ruling class are uncensorious and unrestrained. Im- 
agine such descriptions under a bourgeois régime when 
a leg must be called a limb and a breast a protrusion of 
Venus! 

Even Nicholas Udall, a school-master, in Ralph 
Roister Doister, the first English comedy, did not hesi- 
tate to employ such expressions as “whoreson” and a 
number of excrementitious nouns and adjectives. It 
must be remembered, of course, that Udall had been 
discharged from his office because of his unproved but 
suspicious complication in a theft, and was later re- 
stored “to the roume of Scholemaister in Eton’ only 
through the influence and generosity of his patron. 
And it is illuminating to note that Gayley in his criti- 
cism of the play states, after having admitted Udall’s 
neglect as a teacher and his unfrugality_of habit, that 
“most likely he had only followed the royal example; 
had enjoyed too much Pastyme with good companye.” 
Although the play appeared a decade, perhaps two, 
before Elizabeth’s coronation, it does not fail to reflect 
the freedom of sex attitude manifest throughout the 
Tudor and Jacobean periods. The influence of Ter- 
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ence and Plautus upon Udall’s play, of course, would 
not have obscured or dimmed this reflection. 

The freedom of sex expression that we find revealed, 
for instance, in Plautus’ Amphitryon, or in Apuleius’ 
The Golden Ass or Terence’s Eunuch, is an analogous 
reflection of the morality of an aristocracy that had 
flourished over thirteen centuries earlier. In the 
Prologue to The Eunuch to make an interesting and 
pregnant digression, we find Terence declaring that 
“if there are any whose aim is to please as many 
worthy persons as possible, and to avoid giving offence, 
the playwright professes himself of that company.” 
The dramatist, note, writes to please “worthy per- 
sons” —and who but the members of a nobility would 
be worthy persons under a feudal or pre-feudal régime? 
And the second feature to observe is that the play is 
“to avoid giving offence’”—that is, offence to worthy 
persons. This is, of course, a candid admission of the 
fact that the esthetic and ethical tastes of the ruling 
class are not to be satirized or vitiated. To give of- 
fense to the lower classes, to be sure, was not only a 
privilege but a delight. Or to use another illustration 
of sexual freedom under an aristocracy, we can take 
the morality at the time of the decline of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the decline of a feudal and the rise 
of a merchant class, and perceive extremities of sexual 
expression that outvie those of any other period. 
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Bazzi, for example, one of the leading painters of the 
fifteenth century, was commonly known, and even 
called, La Sodoma, a hand-greeting to perversion at 
which even the subterranean world of Paris would hesi- 
tate. When a social class declines and disintegrates, 
the normal freedom or rigidity of its ethical as well as 
esthetic attitudes weaken and disappear. 

As we again turn to the literature of this period, this 
process of social antithesis and social antagonism, fos- 
tered by competitive economics and psychologies, is 
borne out with increasing clarity and certitude. No 
plays of the time illustrate more vividly the nature of 
the antithesis than those of Dekker. In The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, the Prologue * of which is as servile 
as any Elizabethan dedication, the sex expression is 


12 As It was Pronounced before The Queen’s Majesty. 
As wretches in a storm (expecting day) 
With trembling hands and eyes cast up to heaven, 
Make prayers the anchor of their conquered hopes, 
So we, dear goddess, wonder of all eyes, 
Your meanest vassals, through mistrust and fear 
To sink into the bottom of disgrace 
By our imperfect pastimes, prostrate thus 
On bended knees, our sails of hope do strike, 
Dreading the storms of your dislike. 
Since then, unhappy men, our hap is such, 
That to ourselves ourselves no help can bring, 
But needs must perish, if your saint-like ears 
(Locking the temple where all mercy sits) 
Refuse the tribute of our begging tongues: 
Oh grant, bright mirror of chastity, 
From those life-breathing stars, your sun-like eyes, 
One gracious smile: for your celestial breath 
Must send us life, or sentence us to death. 
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as barren of repression as bourgeois literature is sterile 
of passion. Dekker’s plays are all guilty of the im- 
probabilities of theme and treatment characteristic of 
the dramas of the era. The Elizabethan drama, lim- 
ited by the romantic conceptions of the period and the 
unscientific state of human knowledge, had not ad- 
vanced beyond the “improbable” genre. The “prob- 
able” and “inevitable” stages were yet hidden in the 
protecting embrace of an uncertain posterity. The 
Shakespearian tragedies, despite their stronger 
cogency, did not, as both Tolstoi and Shaw have indi- 
cated, escape the “improbable” category. To note the 
difference between the “inevitable” and “improbable” 
stages, one has only to compare Ibsen’s Ghosts or 
Hauptmann’s Weavers with Dekker’s The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday or Shakespeare’s King Lear. Con- 
sidering the dramatic structure of the period, however, 
Dekker’s plays are not without the teasing suspense, 
the subtle characterization, and the intensity of emo- 
tional appeal necessary to successful drama. Com- 
pared with Macbeth, however, a work such as The 
Honest Whore, unquestionably the best of Dekker’s 
efforts, is at once inferior. Dekker’s poetic talent was 
also limited. Despite the lilting grace and elegance 
of the second Three Men’s Song and the singular 
eloquence and pathos of Bellafront’s picture of the for- 
saken lot of the harlot, the verse of Tourneur, Web- 
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ster, Ford and Shakespeare easily surpass in versa- 
tility of form and vigor of expression the snatchily- 
constructed and slipshod lines of Dekker. Finish 
was a quality lacking in his dramas. Yet they ab- 
sorbed much of the rollicking spirit of the time and 
reflect clearly and forcefully the concepts of the nobil- 
ity. In the first scene of The Shoemaker’s Holiday 
we find Lord Mayor giving expression to the division 
of classes: 


“Too mean is my poor girl for his high birth; 
Poor citizens must not with courtiers wed; 
Who will in silks and gay apparel spend 
More in one year than I am worth, by far.” 


And the sex expression throughout his dramas is not 
more restrained than in the plays of Heywood and 
Massinger. In The Honest Whore, for instance, the 
profession of harlotry is treated with utmost candour; 
there is none of the smirking insinuation which is so 
nauseously conspicuous in the contemporary farce and 
musical comedy, and which undermines and distorts 
whatever beauty of representation they may possess. 
Hippolito’s address to Bellafront, the honest courtesan, 
is marked by a candour that the bourgeoisie canceled 
from literature. 


“ ,.. for your body 
Is like the common shore, that still receives 
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All the town’s filth. The sin of many men 
Is within you. . .” 


“Vou eat, but to supply your blood with sin.” 


The forcefulness of Dekker’s candour of expression 
will be appreciated only when contrasted with the 
mealy-mouthed utterance of another psychology, the 
ethics of another class in society. We could take a less 
interesting and striking drama, The Witch of Edmon- 
ton, a work weakened by an unconvincing death scene 
and a series of extremely forced and factitious situa- 
tions, and cite sex expressions of equally piquant and 
undisguised character. The result, however, would be 
only needless repetition. 

In discussing the matter of sex expression it is im- 
portant that we digress from Elizabethan literature for 
a moment and state that attitudes toward sex are not 
instinctive reactions but social. Were sex attitudes 
purely instinctive mechanisms they would not have 
varied with each of the changes in social evolution. 
These respective sex attitudes represent separate so- 
cial or class psychologies, and exercise an influencing 
or determining character on the sex instinct itself. 
Shame is a social not instinctive attribute. The con- 
tention of Solovyof that the instinct or emotion of 
shame is the one quality that early distinguishes man 
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from the animals, and that this instinct is unequivo- 
cally revealed in the tendency of primitives to cover 
their genitalia with loinscloth, is an entirely superficial 
and untenable illation. The habit of covering the gen- 
erative organs, in the first place is not universal; 
among certain savage tribes utter nakedness prevails; 
and there is no proof that the sex act itself demands 
secrecy. Moreover, the loinscloth is often an indication 
neither of a feeling of shame nor an affection for orna- 
ment, but a simple device of protection. The most 
sensitive and tender of the peripheral organs are the 
genitalia, and without covering, their liability to injury 
and mutilation is appallingly high. As a consequence, 
we find most tribal savages accoutered with protective 
equipment for their genitals. In Russia at the present 
time the male and female members bathe, nude, side 
by side, without the least compunction.** Shame is a 
matter of the mores, and the mores are a matter of 
economic conditions—a reflection of them. The mores 
and ideas of a tribe in the hunting and fishing stage 
of existence are different from those of a tribe in the 
pastoral stage, and both of these are different from 
tribes in the agricultural stage. In similar fashion, 
sex attitudes differ with different stages of economic 


13 Paul Blanshard—Sex Standards in Moscow—The Nation, May 
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progress, different class supremacies and rationaliza- 
tions. 

To return to Dekker, we should note that his plays 
are not singular in their vigorous realism of expression. 
We can select at random from the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, and in no instance 
discover that restraint of utterance peculiar to a bour- 
geois psychology. Switching from Dekker to a minor 
such as Massinger, we find in The Roman Actor a de- 
scription of sex-gymnastics that is generous with detail 
and vigorous with passion. There is talk of sexual 
intercourse in phrases that do not obfuscate its physi- 
cal meaning or smother its vividness. Domitilla, the 
heroine, proclaims the nuptial couch a therapeutic of 
unexcelled charm and effectiveness, and avers that 
“threadbare chastity is poor in the advancement of 
her servants, but wantonness (is) magnificent.” In 
The Virgin Martyr and The Fatal Dowry the same 
freedom of expression is manifest. Indeed, we can skip 
gayly among the dramatists of these two periods and in 
every instance cull additional proof of our conten- 
tion. In A Trick to Catch the Old One, pollution is 
treated with unpolluted candour. Surely the expression 
of sex in both of these plays is no more tamed than in 
The Honest Whore, the play in which Middleton col- 
laborated slightly with Dekker. The Duchess of 
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Malfi, one of the finest plays of the period (about 
1616), a tragedy which combines remarkable skill of 
construction with rhythmic expression that ranks close 
to Shakespeare, in no way shadows or mollifies its 
allusions to sex. In Tourneur’s The Revenger’s Trag- 
edy, a play that contains blank verse surpassed only 
by that of Shakespeare, there is no deviation, from this 
straightforwardness of utterance. In Ford’s plays, 
particularly in ’Tis a Pity She’s a Whore, we discover 
the same ingenuousness of description. Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson were both given to figures as libidinous 
in suggestion and unveiled in meaning as their lesser 
contemporaries. In The Alchemist, for instance, to 
take an extreme example because it corroborates our 
earlier description of the continuance of a type of sex 
worship on the English stage, we find the people flock- 
ing to see a child whose genitalia were of excessive if 
not monstrous development, and in Henry VIII we 
discover Shakespeare referring to an Indian abnor- 
mally large in his sex organs. 


“Ts this Moorfields to muster in? or have we 
some strange Indian with the great tool come 
to court, the women so besiege us? (WNoise.) 
Bless me, what a fry of fornication is at door!” 


This reference of Shakespeare recalls that striking 
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passage in which the Fool jests about his “tool,” sing- 
ing by way of response: 


A fool, a fool, a fool, 

A fool I heard thou say, 
But more the other way, 
For here I have a tool 
Will make a maiden play 
Although in Cupid’s school 
Come all away. 


It is very possible that Caliban in The Tempest was 
suggested by the Indian referred to above, and may 
have worn a phallus. It was the same Indian that in- 
spired the He and She Baboon in Beaumont’s Court 
Masque of 1613 for the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth, in which the male baboon could have been 
distinguished from the female only by a phallus. The 
two were transferred to the ordinary stage in The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, where reference is made to the 
Bavian (baboon) with “long tayle and eke long tool.” 
Here the reference could not have meant a bauble but 
only a phallus. In The Faithful Friends, too, a play 
often attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, we find 
another reference to a long “tool” when the dwarf 
plays on Flavia’s use of the “tool,” saying: “I ne’er 
knew a woman find fault with a long toole before.” 

The Indian so notoriously conspicuous in these sev- 
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eral references, all of which are such emphatic reflec- 
tions of a feudal friendliness for freedom of demon- 
stration and description, according to Sidney Lee,™ 
had been brought to England in 1611 with nine other 
members of his tribe, the Iroquois, and Lee further 
' states that he was on exhibition for no brief period. 
He was called Epenon and evidently was the Indian 
referred to in Henry VIII. 

All of these manifestations of phallic worship on the 
English stage during Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
were possible only because of the looseness of the aris- 
tocratic mores, an effect of the economic conditions of 
feudalism that had created just such an aristocracy. 
They were a continuation, in unsubtle form, of the 
older sex worship discovered in the Greek drama. It 
is interesting, in this reference, to note that Aristotle 
stated that Comedy originated in the Phallic perform- 
ances, in honor of Phales himself, and also to note that 
the protagonists in most of Aristophanes’ plays wore 
artificial phalli. Often, also, the wearing of the phallus 
was not confined to the protagonist, but as in Lysistrata 
the Spartan envoys wore them in clear aisplay. On 
the English stage the phallic origin of the comedy, or 
the drama as a whole, has been largely obscured and 
what expressions we do discover are vestiges and not 
full-blown emanations of this older spirit. When the 


14 Scribners’ Magazine, Vol. 42, p. 322: The Call of the West. 
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Puritanic bourgeois psychology succeeded the aristo- 
cratic these obvious expressions of sex-worship were 
immediately suppressed and what traces remained 
were subtilized into forms too devious for the un- 
initiated to recognize their origin. Even Maypole 
worship, which continued for a time, was attacked; in 
America for instance, Hawthorne gave a vivid account 
of the festivity, and the opposition of the Puritans to 
its continuance. The Maypole of Merry Mount is a 
striking picture of pagan devotion. That the enthu- 
siastic worshipers were unconscious of the phallic na- 
ture of their practice does not lessen its significance as 
an index to the prevalence of the custom in a kind of 
sublimated form. The following passage from the 
sketch or story, as one may choose to call it, affords a 
singular glimpse into the nature of the rite and of the 
attitude of the Puritans toward it: 


“But what chiefly characterized the colonists 
of Merry Mount was their veneration for the 
Maypole. It has made their history a poet’s tale. 
Spring decked the hallowed emblem with young 
blossoms and fresh green boughs; but then Sum- 
mer brought roses of the deepest blush, and the 
perfected foliage of the forest. Autumn enriched 
it with that red and yellow gorgeousness which 
converts: each wild wood leaf into a painted 
flower; and Winter silvered it with sleep and hung 
it round with icicles, till it flashed in the cold 
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sunshine, itself a frozen sunbeam. Thus each 
alternate season did homage to the Maypole, and 
paid it a tribute of its own richest splendor. Its 
votaries danced round it, once, at least, in every 
month; sometimes they called it their religion, or 
their altar; but always, it was the banner staff of 
Merry Mount. 

“Unfortunately, there were men in the New 
World of a sterner face than these Maypole wor- 
shipers. Not far from Merry Mount was a settle- 
ment of Puritans, most dismal wretches, who said 
their prayers before daylight, and then wrought 
in the forest or the cornfield till evening made it 
prayertime again. Their weapons were always at 
hand to shoot down the straggling savage. When 
they met in conclave, it was never to keep up the 
old English mirth, but to hear sermons three hours 
long, or to proclaim bounties on the heads of 
wolves and the scalps of Indians. Their festivals 
were Fast Days, and their chief pastime the sing- 
ing of songs. Woe to the youth or maiden who 
did but dream, of a dance.” 


What Hawthorne meant by old English mirth, of 
course, was the joy of life found in a “Merrie Eng- 
land,” unconquered by an astringent bourgeois culture. 


In summary, it was the rise of a bourgeois culture, 


scarred with the ashes of asceticism, that brought to an 
abrupt and dismal conclusion the splendor of Eliza- 
bethan art. Treatises have been written trying to show 
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how the decline of morality and the degeneracy of 
impulse were the causes of the death of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama. Rupert Brooke, for instance, in 
his entertaining but sentimental way, avers that it 
was in a “sinking to prettiness and to absence of seri- 
ousness that the degeneracy of the later Elizabethan 
drama lies.” The real fact of the matter has been 
largely missed or neglected. The fall of the Eliza- 
bethan drama marked the transient fall of a social 
class. The cause of its fall had been its conflict with 
another class: the bourgeoisie. Feudalism had begun 
to sway and bend; the system was unable to support 
an aristocratic class in the fashion that earlier centuries 
had made possible, and this class came to depend more 
and more upon the rising bourgeois groups in the na- 
tion. The economic roots of English society were 
hastening the evolution of a bourgeois class and dimin- 
ishing the influence and potency of an aristocracy. 
Such a condition inevitably signifies the existence of 
class decay and dissolution. It was not a “sinking to 
prettiness” or a “degeneracy of sentiment” that was 
the fundamental cause of the collapse of early seven- 
teenth century drama in England, but the economic 
struggle that intensified the conflict of the two social 
classes, antithetic in both purpose and esthetic, the 
aristocracy and the bourgeoisie. The sex attitudes, 
their freedom and liberty of utterance, that we have 
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traced in this analysis are manifestations of a class 
psychology of aristocratic type, specifically expressing 
the economic conditions of England and Europe that 
gave this class its shape and tendency. The opposition 
to this psychology was the Puritanic psychology of the 
English bourgeoisie which not only fought against the 
mention of sex in literature, but also tried to ostracize 
its entire expression to the privacy of the sanctified 
canons of an ascetic religion. It was the clash of these 
classes with their antipodal psychologies that precipi- 
tated the temporary decadence of a literature. 
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CHAPTER II 


SEX IN PURITAN ESTHETICS 


EUDALISM, with its basis in an agrarian system 
RK of production, had its castes and its fixities of 
organization, its static economics. and rigid meta- 
physics, but about its philosophy was a sociality of 
attitude that gave unity to life and codperation to en- 
deavor. The Christian hierophants of the Middle 
Ages, reflecting the ethical outlook of the feudal order, 
were opposed to avarice and competition. In other 
words, to paraphrase the ethics of St. Antonino, riches 
exist for man, not man for riches. The ideal system 
of life, wrote Gratian, is communism. Usury was con- 
demned and private gain at the expense of public bene- 
fit declared a social sacrilege. Gratian’s statement: 


“The man who buys (something) that he may 
gain by selling it again unchanged and as he 
bought it, that man is of the buyers and sellers 
who are cast forth from God’s temple” 


is illustrative of the feudal attitude toward cupidity 


and exploitation. The “lust of gain” was invariably 
scourged. A Schoolman of the fourteenth century ex- 
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presses the same attitude in even more illuminating 
detail: 


“He who has enough to satisfy his wants, and 
nevertheless ceaselessly labors to acquire riches, 
either in order to obtain a higher social position, 
or that subsequently he may have enough to live 
without labor, or that his sons may become men 
of wealth and importance—all such are incited 
by a damnable avarice, sensuality or pride.” 


The common need was paramount. Usury was 
categorized with the unpardonable sins and no usurer 
“could become mayor, councillor or master of the 
gild.” The relief of the poor was one of the funda- 
mental duties of those who had escaped poverty. In 
brief, it was the social character of wealth that was at 
the basis of the medieval doctrine of society and feudal 
religion.” 

The expansion of commerce and the rise of the 
bourgeoisie slowly undermined feudal economics and 
the rule of aristocracy. A new economic world was 
hatching itself out of the shell of the old. A new life 
was being created. Feudalism and feudal ethics were 
inadequate to meet the demands of the nascent so- 
ciety. With the enhancement of enterprise, the de- 
velopment of exchange, and the accumulation of 
wealth, a new ethics and a new philosophy crystallized 


1 Tawney—Religion and The Rise of Capitalism. 
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out of the chaos. The disappearance of sociality 
and the rise of individuality, the evanescence of caste- 
communism and the rise of class individualism, marked 
the change from the old society to the new. The spirit 
of mutual aid was crucified by the spirit of private 
gain. 

The ethics of feudalism had condemned the usurer, 
attacked and restricted the merchant, and discouraged 
the extension of competitive enterprise. The Church 
had been unmitigated in its opposition to the catas- 
trophic consequences of cupidity and competition. 


“Merchants who organize a ring, or money- 
lenders who grind the poor, it regards, not as 
business strategists, but as nefaude bellue, mon- 
sters of iniquity.” * 


As for those “who buy up corn, meat, and wine... 
to amass money at the cost of others,’ the Church de- 
nounced “as no better than common criminals.” * 
With the new social order of commercialism this ethic 
could not survive. The bourgeoisie could never have 
risen with such a morality as a fetter to its undertak- 
ings in the commercial world. The old morality had 
to be broken and buried. Succumbing to sacrilege and 
simony, thriving upon bribe and plunder, the Catholic 
2Ibid. p. 55. 


8 Trithemius—quoted from Tawney’s Religion and Rise of 
Capitalism. 
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Church weakened, but philosophically it clung closer 
to the old order than its rebellious opponents. Money 
was already becoming a mania. It was Columbus, in 
the fifteenth century, who declared: 


“Gold constitutes treasure, and he who pos- 
sesses it has all the needs in this world, as also 
the means of rescuing souls from Purgatory, and 
restoring them to the enjoyment of Paradise.’’ * 


It should not be thought that the new economics and 
the new morality were accepted without protest. Lu- 
ther, exposing the growing individualism of his time in 
his revolt against authority, nevertheless, opposed the 
usurious tendencies of the bourgeoisie, and Zwingli 
denounced the possession of private property in social 
life. The protests, however, were impotent. Moral 
declamations are futile in the clash of economic 
change. ‘The new economics, with its individualistic 
ethics, soon had its defendants and promoters. Calvin 
justified both the practice of profits and the wisdom 
of usury, and thus gave a religious sanction to com- 
mercial pursuits. 

“What reason is there,’”’ asked he, “why the income 
from business should not be larger than that from 
land-owning? Whence do the merchant’s profits come, 
except from his own diligence and industry?” 


4Quoted W. Raleigh—The English Voyages of the 16th Century, 
p. 28 (1910). 
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Money making, we see, is now defended as a virtue, 
and profit-seeking becomes an attribute of the good 
life. The economic virtues have become predominant. 
Prudence and piety are now considered “the best of 
friends.” And the “discharge of the duties of busi- 
ness” becomes “‘the loftiest of religious and moral vir- 
tues.” Religion becomes an anodyne of capitalism.° 
Success in business, according to the preacher, Richard 
Steele, becomes “a proof that a man has labored faith- 
fully in his vocation, and that God has blessed his 
Trade.” 

And thus religion hallowed the new order, defended 
the bourgeoisie, justified the exploitation of the many 
by the few, sanctified wars and prepared itself for the 
blessing of industrial plutocracy. 

From this social background it is not difficult to un- 
derstand the triumph of the economic virtues of the 
bourgeoisie and to trace their extension into other 
phases of life. Let us, however, examine the causes 
that created the virtues before we determine their ef- 
fects upon the moral and esthetic life of the period. 

There is often confusion as to what is meant by the 
classification “bourgeois” or the concept “bourgeois 
class,” and in order to forestall misunderstanding we 
shall consider the origin and meaning of the term. 
The word “bourgeois” can be traced to the word 


5 Tawney—Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
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“bourg,”’ meaning town, and its connection with the 
words “burgess” and “burgher” can be easily recog- 
nized; literally it means one of the shop-keeping or 
merchant class, individuals whose main livelihood has 
depended upon trade, the exchange of commodities that 
have been produced by another class. Of course, there 
are often times when a bourgeois group is so situated 
in a society that it actually produces as well as attends 
to the administration of exchange. In primitive times 
when division of labor had not developed, the occasion 
for exchange was slight, and even with the early begin- 
nings of this division what exchange evolved was car- 
ried on largely by means of barter, and for considerable 
time necessitated no special class to regulate its execu- 
tion. The desire for the exchange of commodities 
naturally is determined by the stage of production of 
the community, and the increase or intensification of 
this desire depends upon changes in the productive 
forces. When these changes had occurred, with the 
progress from primitive communism to an incipient 
individualism based upon a private property concep- 
tion, exchange obviously increased and the need for 
a merchant group was created. The size of this group 
was determined by the intensity of the need for ex- 
change. Until society developed beyond the primitive 
system of barter such a merchant class could not be- 
come very definitized or significant. Once this evolu- 
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tion had taken place, however, and a merchant class 
was found that was able to subsist upon the labors of 
other groups, a bourgeois psychology was in the em- 
bryo. The invention of money as a substitute for bar- 
ter was a revolutionary change in social relations. 
It made possible the expedition of exchange and con- 
sequently the augmentation of desires, and the more 
distinct separation of classes. 

Now what psychology would develop from this in- 
teraction of social forces? What precisely would be 
the bourgeois attitude created by the vicissitudes of 
economic life characteristic of an early as well as a 
late society? How can we distinguish the bourgeois 
habit from that of the aristocracy, how single out and 
account for the myriad deviations in thought and ac- 
tion? An aristocracy from the nature of its life, liv- 
ing without labor and thriving upon the toil of others, 
would evolve a class psychology of loose and extrava- 
gant type. Parsimony and thrift are virtues that are 
never characteristic of individuals or classes that do 
not have to depend upon themselves for their security 
and sustenance. As a consequence, aristocracies, ex- 
cept in their incipiency when struggle may confine their 
tendencies, tend to develop an attitude and gesture 
that reveal themselves in an exaggerated freedom of 
impulse, and an extraordinary disregard for the sim- 
ple but elemental factors of life. In brief, an aristoc- 
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racy can economically afford to abridge the communal 
commandments, to scorn and violate the moralities, 
to disdain the very virtues that it encourages in the 
poor. 

This capacity to contemn the morality of the lower 
strata becomes characteristic of any class once its 
dominancy has become established and prolonged over 
generations. A plutocracy, for instance, the United 
States to-day affording an illuminating example, tends 
inevitably in this direction, despite its bourgeois ante- 
cedents and its lack of aristocratic tradition. While 
the plutocracy is in the process of being, this extrava- 
gance is absent. A different psychology characterizes 
a class that is working toward the ascendant, or social 
dominancy, and one that already has attained it, the 
same as a different psychology characterizes one base- 
ball team that is fighting an uphill battle for victory, 
and another that has the game won. Once the ascend- 
ancy is acquired or the game won, recklessness and 
extravagance creep in, and, in proportion with favor- 
ableness of conditions and duration of dominancy, tend 
to multiply. 

The bourgeois class, depending originally upon ex- 
change as its medium of livelihood, developed from its 
very beginning the social characteristics of thrift and 
caution. Its life for centuries was one of unending 
difficulty and struggle. To survive it had to equip and 
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protect itself with a psychology adapted to the society 
in which it existed. The extravagance of the lord 
could never be part of its habit, nor the liberty and 
license of behavior and morality. Shrewdness, a 
growing sense of property-possession, an untender ten- 
acity for social gain, steadily developed as salient fea- 
tures in the solidifying bourgeois philosophy of life. 
As a result of its struggle against an upper class, a 
nobility that was contemptuous of all lower orders and 
disrespectful of any privileges to which they might 
make protest and claim, the bourgeoisie speedily cre- 
ated a defense metaphysic that attempted to establish 
the inalienable rights of property prerogative and in- 
dividual freedom. ‘The demand for liberty of utter- 
ance, emancipation from heavy taxation, representa- 
tion in the government, the habeas corpus act, 
freedom from religious coercion, exemption from inter- 
ference in economic enterprise, all grew out of this in- 
evitable class conflict between the aristocracy and the 
bourgeoisie. According to the doctrine of the new 
economists, persecution and prosperity were incom- 
patible, and the belief that trade and tolerance flour- 
ished together became widespread. Intolerance inter- 
fered with individualism. 

Group struggles, like struggles between species, are 
always at basis problems of adaptation to conditions. 
The group or class that is finally victorious is always 
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the one that is capable of making the best adjustment 
to the existing environment. Had the economics of 
feudal society been sufficiently sustaining, aristocracies 
would never have weakened, receded and slid from 
significance. The bourgeois class survived the nobility 
because it was better able to adapt itself to the de- 
mands of the new social order that arose from the 
crumbling ruins of feudalism. The aristocratic psy- 
chology was unable to adjust itself to the changing 
conditions of the new economic system that was born 
from the ashes of the old. 

Along with the social characteristics that we have 
already described as peculiar to the bourgeois class 
would necessarily flow a strictness of morality and 
severity of religion that would but foster the growth 
and progress of the economic life of the class. Thrifti- 
ness of habit and looseness of morality are social incon- 
gruities, philosophically incompatible elements. To 
avoid annihilation the class had to live close-guarded, 
almost ascetic lives. Monogamy, a fiction with the 
aristocracy, became a religious reality with the bour- 
geoisie. Indulgence with the aristocracy became 
self-denial with the bourgeoisie. Bastardy, a trifling 
mishap with the aristocracy, became a heinous sin with 
the bourgeoisie. The theater, a source of delight for 
the aristocracy, became a source of sin for the bour- 
geoisie. Expressed in terms of economics, what the 
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aristocracy could afford, loose morality, indulgence of 
desire, merry mistresses, bastards, gay performances, 
the gilded pageantry of heathen tragedy, the bour- 
geoisie could not afford. Opposition was inevitable. 
Class psychologies clashed with excruciating bitterness 
and vigor. 

The most striking example of this strife is to be 
found in England during the seventeenth century with 
the rise of the Puritans and the fall of the Stuarts. In 
the Latin countries the effect of the climate, and of 
a tradition that had resulted from sundry telluric con- 
ditions, produced a sex reaction even among the bour- 
geoisie of a less ascetic type than that of England, and 
hence the line of demarcation is not so sharp and dis- 
tinct as in England. That the psychology was very 
marked, nevertheless, in distinction from that of the 
aristocracy, is easily to be seen in consideration of the 
life of the Huguenots, or to skip even to the nineteenth 
century in the prosecution of Flaubert for the publica- 
tion of Madame Bovary. In England, it was, how- 
ever, that Puritanism attained its apex of expression.® 

“In the age’s conception of the passion of love we 
have, as it were, a gauge by which we can measure 
with extreme accuracy the force, the nature, the tem- 


6In the words of Joseph Crouch a defendant of the Puritan 
psychology “Puritanism was an influence which sought to idealize 
the (bourgeois) middle-class conception of life.” Both Green and 
Macaulay described the Puritan movement as an expression of the 
bourgeois class of the seventeenth century. 
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perature of its whole emotional life.’ In this sentence 
of Brandes we have a vivid analysis of the importance 
of an ethical attitude in understanding the spirit of an 
age. In understanding the Puritan’s attitude toward 
love or sex, we can understand the social basis of his 
life. If we would know why he could not and did not 
indulge in the sentiments of the aristocracy, why his 
poetry was chastened, his churches bared of ornament 
and filigree, his theaters banned, his music subdued, 
we must turn to the economics of his existence. If we 
would know why his life was ascetic, his family strictly 
monogamous, his sex impulse religiously repressed, his 
simplicity severely cultivated, we must turn again to 
~ the same source. 

“Pure art was the banner of the rising bourgeoisie,” 
wrote Trotsky in his study of The Formalist School in 
Russia. In that sentence Trotsky caught a phase of 
bourgeois esthetics that is too seldom emphasized and 
practically never related to its social basis. ‘‘Pure” 
art is symbolic of bourgeois sentiment and psychology. 
It means an art that is purged of sensuality and emo- 
tional extravagance, an art that exemplifies and de- 
fends the virtues of a class that has been forced to 
certain habits of life and philosophy by the material 
conditions which created and fostered it. It is an art 
that stands out in sharp contrast to the art of an aris- 
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tocracy. The different types of life of the two classes 
make this contrast inevitable. In art, then, the Puritan 
expressed the sterile attitude of the moralist. Didac- 
ticism became a vital element in his esthetic. Sex 
carnality, since it was contrary to his ethic, to the very 
economic basis of his life, evoked his unmitigated con- 
demnation. Virtues like religiosity, honesty and chas- 
tity marked his prose and poetry. Religion, too, as we 
saw in the beginning of this chapter, did not escape 
the influence of his economics. For years in America, 
for instance, the Puritans opposed the control and 
ceremonization of marriage by the church. Marriage, 
as Calhoun in A Social History of the American Fam- 
ily has pointed out, was viewed as an economic and 
not a clerical institution, a matter of bargaining and 
certainly not a romantic transaction.’ Just as the ring, 


7 An interesting example of change in sex morality resulting from 
an alteration in material conditions is afforded by the custom of 
bundling in our northern states. As part of a mores, bundling could 
only flourish under an unadvanced system of production, where 
property was insignificant and questions of inheritance did not 
create serious difficulties and entanglements. According to the 
research of Calhoun, bundling was largely due to the necessity of 
“strict economy in firewood and candle-light. Harsh economic 
conditions denied the leisure for better courtship and inadequate 
facilities for keeping houses warm.” Furthermore, wherever wealth 
is slight, we discover that the questions of legitimacy and inheritance 
are not exigent, and a practice such as bundling can grow and 
thrive. In southern states, where difficulties of warmth did not exist, 
bundling was unknown. As wealth accumulated, however, and prob- 
lems of inheritance became urgent, legitimacy of birth developed into 
a serious issue, moral customs tightened, and bundling disappeared. 
The remnants of the custom that are still to be discovered in obscure 
sections of Pennsylvania are always found in communities where 
wealth has never multiplied and progress is unknown. 
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still accompanying the marital ceremony even under 
ecclesiastical auspices, was an indication of purchase, 
so the whole procedure in accordance with the private 
property conception of the bourgeoisie, which reduced 
its women to a status of property-possession, was a 
commercial, and not esthetic proposition. It was this 
private-property ideal of the bourgeoisie, this zeal for 
individual acquisition, that narrowed its morality to 
a rigid system, that converted its religion into an 
unecstatic formula, and gave to its life those vir- 
tues so artificial and uninspiring that we describe as 
puritan. 

Plato’s argument against poetry, Plutarch’s attack 
upon poetic substance, Agrippa’s declaration that “the 
best and wisest of men have always despised poesy as 
the parent of lies’”—all these were pagan rationaliza- 
tions of different times and conditions. Chrysostom’s 
diatribes against the heathen stage, against the theater 
and its promoters, Tertullian’s salvos, the opposition of 
Lactantius, the impassioned attacks of Augustine, all 
were in defense of an attitude grounded in a different 
economics and a different psychology from that of the 
Puritan. In the case of the early Christian hiero- 
phants, the venom of attack was occasioned by the 
active competition between Christianity and the pagan 
religions. With the Puritan, however, the psychological 
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attitude was based on a different fundament.* The 
periods of slavery and feudalism had passed, the clas- 
sical concepts had begun to wane, a new economics, as 
we have described, had come into creation. The thea- 
ter represented a feudal ethic. It had about it the 
substance and trappings of an aristocratic morality, 
or immorality, and an aristocratic esthetic. The bour- 
geois class at the time was a teasing target for ridicule. 
The dramatists and actors, playing to their patrons, 
scorned the puritan virtues and caricatured them with 
mischievous gusto and skill. The bourgeoisie from 
the very prevalence of attack, was driven to the 
defensive. It founded its opposition to the theater, 
nevertheless, upon sound economic grounds which in 
reality were the origin of its moral objections. The 
puritan preacher declared “that the plays drew people 
from worship and labor, and wheedled them of their 
earning” and deplored “the waste on plays of money 
which (they) grudged to spend in paying ther rente and 
ther dette.” In Leicester payment of the mummers 


8 The claim, made by Mr. Mencken, that there have been few 
more licentious types than the Puritan evidences a complete misun- 
derstanding of the proposition. That the Puritan often expressed 
his erotic impulse in frequency of progeny and domestic uxoriousness 
is no argument that he was licentious. License indicates lawlessness, 
violation of the moral code, and that the Puritan was strikingly 
unguilty of; the ways in which he expressed his sex urge were always 
in .a lawful, institutionalized fashion. Moreover, his orders against 
sex indulgence even in the home, instanced in the blue laws of New 
England, scarcely lend support to Mr. Mencken’s contention. 
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either to play in the town hall or leave town without 
playing had become a serious financial burden, and the 
city of Norwich, after the system of individual fees 
had begun, requested that all players “who deprived 
the needy of their earnings, should be excluded from 
the city.” Then followed vigorous condemnation of 
the vices that the drama cultivated and encouraged, 
the degenerating influence of lust and profanity, the 
desecration of the Sabbath by the players, the spread 
of vagabondage and criminality, the menace of the 
plague which the actors often carried with them 
across the country, from hamlet to town and from town 
to city. The last two of these moral condemnations 
were not peculiarly puritan. At times even the feudal 
class, when vagabondage became a dangerous evil, and 
the plague a devastating reality, or the play an inspira- 
tion to sedition and violence, legislated against the 
drama. The legislation of the nobility, however, was 
merely a temporary expedient, not an enduring preju- 
dice as it was with the Puritans. It is interesting in 
this reference to note that the clergy in the Estab- 
lished Church, men like Latimer, Archbishop Sandys, 
Becon, Hutchinson, Tyndal, and Ridley, expressing 
the sentiment of the ruling class, upbraided the people 
for their vices but left the stage unassailed. Puritan 
pastors, however, became redundant and vicious in 
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their attacks.° In 1572 Edward Dering in his Brief 
and Necessarie Catechisme or Introduction led an at- 
tack upon “lewd song or unchast fables, and tragedies, 
and such like sorceries.” Grindel, the archbishop re- 
moved by Elizabeth for his puritan inclinations, went 
so far as to declare not only that the plague was a re- 
sult of the players, but that all plays should be stopped 
for a year, preferably forever. Harrison, chronicling 
the year 1572, exclaimed: ‘Would to God these com- 
mon plaies were exiled for altogether, as semenaries 
of impiety and their theatres pulled downe, as no bet- 
ter than houses of baudrie.” In such manner, then, 
did the hostile groups clash. 

It is important to observe that the Puritans’ approval 
or disapprobation of anything was governed entirely 
by the existence or absence in the object of those vir- 
tues or qualities that were conducive to the ways of 
his life. It is so with all classes. For instance, there 
was nothing about the intrinsic character of the stage 
to which the Puritans should have objected; during 
several of the centuries preceding Shakespeare the 
play was entirely religious and sacrosanct; it was later 
that the development of the drama as an expression of 
the aristocracy incurred the Puritan revolt. Of course, 
the stage tradition, with its laughter and contumely for 


9 The Controversy between the Puritans and the Stage. E. N. S. 
Thompson (1903), p. 33. 
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things Christian, lingering from the heart-searing tor- 
tures of Roman days, had not been completely swal- 
lowed up by the accumulating years. Yet the fact 
that the Puritan was not, in any profound sense, in- 
herently opposed to the stage, per se, except as it re- 
flected antithetic mores, is evinced by his use of the 
stage as an instrument for the propagation of his senti- 
ments and attitudes when conditions were auspicious 
for their expression. There had been miracles and 
moralities written that defended the new religious or- 
der. In the reign of Henry VIII a few interludes with 
similar motive had originated. Both Bale and Gri- 
mald exploited the theater in support of puritan con- 
ceptions. Bale’s animosity to the regular drama, the 
unpuritanic play, can be appreciated by his declara- 
tion in regard to the laws against anti-Catholic plays, 
and the differences of morality between the classes can 
readily be noted: 


“So long as they (players) played lyes and 
sang baudy songs, blasphemed God, and cor- 
rupted men’s consciences, ye never blamed them, 
but were very well contented. But sins they pur- 
suaded the people to worship theyr lorde God 
aryght without your lowsie legerdemains, ye never 
were pleased with them.” 


It is illuminating to recall the puritan play Lusty 
Juventus with its vigorous opposition to gayety and 
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dancing—“There is no such passing the time (that is, 
dancing) appointed in Scripture.” It is strikingly 
apropos to compare the attitude toward sex, toward 
such an art as dancing, in this play with the attitude 
toward sex, or toward dancing, in the plays of those 
Elizabethans that voiced the feudal or aristocratic 
psychology. The contrast in class philosophies is re- 
vealed with remarkable clarity and emphasis. The 
freedom of sexual description and allusion so arrest- 
ingly intimate a part of aristocratic drama, and the 
presence of spicy remnants of ancient phallic worship, 
are almost superstitiously taboo in the substance of 
the puritan play. 

Northbrooke’s bitter onslaught upon the stage was 
inspired by the looseness of morality that the plays 
seemed so audaciously to glorify. A bourgeois of puri- 
tan variety could not tolerate or witness the display 
of an ethic so violently opposed to his own. We can 
understand better Northbrooke’s attack on the theater 
when we appreciate the economic origin of these differ- 
ences in ethics that existed between the classes, the 
social basis of the conflicting philosophies. ‘“I am per- 
suaded,” wrote Northbrooke, “that Satan hath not a 
more speedie way and fitter schoole to work and teach 
his desire, to bring men and women into his snare of 
concupiscence and filthie lustes of wicked whoredome, 
than those places (the Theatre and the Curtain) and 
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plays and theatres are,” and continued with further 
emphasis to declare that “few men or women come 
from playes, and resortes of men, with safe and chaste 
mindes.”’ 

Stephen Gosson in his School of Abuse represented 
the same attitude. Gosson’s career was one of curious 
but not insincere fluctuation. A Kentishman by birth, 
a Londoner by residence, he early gained a reputation 
in scribbling pastorals and later engaged in the “ob- 
noxious practices” of acting and playwriting. The 
plays: Cataline’s Conspiracy, Praise at Parting and 
Captain Mario were all products of his pen. Later in 
his life a conversion of attitude occurred. Gosson be- 
came a vicar and a Puritan. This change from loose- 
ness to severity of attitude, from actor to vicar, from 
the gay gallant to the rigid Puritan, was scarcely more 
sudden or profound than that of the more famous Lon- 
don preacher, John Donne. As vicar and Puritan his 
attacks upon the theater were motivated by an over- 
whelming religious enthusiasm and an unswerving faith 
in the righteousness and necessity of puritan morality. 
Unlike his predecessors and contemporaries, Gosson 
drew his arguments and his authorities more from 
pagan writers, of whom Agrippa was a brilliant ex- 
ample, than from the Bible. He objected, as did all 
Puritans, to playing on the Sabbath, and in his gen- 
eral condemnation of the theater declared that the 
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stage offered nothing more than “strange consortes of 
melodie to tickle the ears, costly apparrell to flutter 
the sight, effeminate gesture to ravish the sense, and 
wanton speache to whette desire to inordinate lust.” 
The influence of Gosson was by no means infinitesimal. 
In Newes from the North, and in another work with a 
title as voluminous as it was tedious which, for con- 
venience, we shall abbreviate as A Second and Third 
Blast of Restraint from Plaies and Theatres, Gosson’s 
preachments receive effective extension and emphasis. 
The School of Abuse, however, met a counter-blast in 
the vigorous Ephkemerides of Phialo and in Lodge’s 
A Defense of Poetry, Music and Stage Plays. The 
latter work was a valuable contribution to the anti- 
puritanic attitude, academic in its unstemmed inunda- 
tion of classical quotations, but enlivened by the ginger 
of accusation and the spice of irony. 

The most significant attack upon the stage and the 
literary esthetics of the aristocracy, however, was that 
of Philip Stubbes in his famous Anatomie of Abuses. 
Were it our intention to give a full and exhaustive 
account of the whole puritan reaction, this work of 
Stubbes would demand detailed and lengthy considera- 
tion. The Anatomie of Abuses went through four edi- 
tions in two years, and in ten years a fifth was re- 
quired; it has been reprinted twice in modern editions. 
Stubbes’ complaint was similar to that of Northbrooke 
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and Gosson. The plays were an insult to the Deity, a 
curse to man. They were reminiscences in vivid form 
of heathen morality and idolatry that instigated evil 
and discouraged virtue. “But marke the flocking and 
running to Theatres and curtens, daylie and hourly, 
night and daye, tyme and tyde, to see Playes and Inter- 
ludes, where such wanton gestures, such bawdie 
speaches, such laughing and fleering, such kissing and 
bussing, such clipping and culling, Suche winchinge 
and glancinge of wanton eyes and the like, is used, as 
is wonderfull to behold.” There is a singular and 
ineluctable similarity of phrase as well as spirit about 
all of these puritan downcries against the stage, with 
its caress and carouse, its gallantry and gaudiness. 
Described as a “bitter, narrow-souled Puritan,” by 
Nash, it was not until Furnivall arrived on the critical 
scene that Stubbes won a modern defender. 

There was a bewildering mass, almost an infinitude, 
of such treatises written, one more ardent, fanatical, 
and flatulent than the other in its puritanic motivation. 
Some like those of Munday, Whetstone and Rankins 
may have been guilty, as Fleay contends, of insincerity 
if not flagrant exaggeration and duplicity. Sidney’s 
Apology for Poetry was characterized by a lucidity of 
style and analysis and an uncontroversial placidity of 
expression, notwithstanding its partial purpose of be- 
ing a reply to Gosson’s School of Abuse. Webbe, Put- 
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tenham and Harrington at least hoped that the drama 
might be turned eventually into a thing of moral edifi- 
cation. Rainholdes’ repugnance to all things Thespian 
was illustrated most curiously and strikingly in his 
literary combat with Gager, which also involved Gen- 
tili, an authority on international law. Rainholdes 
deprecated in no restrained language the use of female 
apparel by male actors, urging that the Jewish law 
against change of apparel remained firm, and that 
since Christ had not denied its validity, violation of it 
by man must be irreparable sacrilege. From the pul- 
pit, wherever puritan sentiment breathed, there poured 
the scorching lava of theological condemnation. 
Thomas White, John Stockwood, Spark, Daniel Dyke, 
Thomas Beard and later John Downham fell upon the 
plays with a vindictiveness and hatred that were well- 
nigh maniacal in their extremity of expression. Even 
some of the actors and dramatists were moved by the 
denunciatory pyrotechnics of the puritan clergy. 
Greene in Neuer to Hate admitted much of the dises- 
teem into which the stage had slipped, and in his Re- 
pentance he regretted that the theater had tempted him 
from the ways of God and rendered him a “child of 
perdition.” In other plays of the time such as 
Anthony Babington’s Complaint, Nashe’s Pierce Peni- 
lesse and the Return from Parnassus the influence of 
the plaguing puritan asceticism is to be discovered. 
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The force of the puritan attack was strengthened and 
multiplied by a series of casualties, the catastrophe at 
the Bear Garden, the fall of the theater at a puppet 
play in 1599, the great earthquake of the period—all 
these were cited by the bourgeois clerics as manifesta- 
tions of God’s wrath evoked by the performance of 
godless plays. 

The battle between the players, who, in the words of 
Dr. Thompson, “sided almost to a man with the other 
party (the aristocracy),” and the Puritans is one of 
the most noteworthy and forceful examples of a con- 
flict between opposing class ethics and esthetics that 
history projects. To trace it in further detail, with 
discussion of Heywood’s Apology for Actors; Greene’s 
Refutation of the Apology for Actors; Peele’s and 
Marston’s Histrio-Mastix, and later Prynne’s famous 
and scholarly Histrio-Mastix, the Players’ Scourge,'° 
and ending in 1642 with the suppression of the theaters 
by order of the Puritan Parliament, would result in 
description guilty of the tedium of academic treatises 
and tracts. The revolt of the actors even after this 
mandate was so vivid and vigorous that again in 1647 


10 Laud averred that the book was so opulent in erudition that to 
read the works cited by Prynne would consume threescore years 
of a man’s life. It is significant to observe here also that Prynne, 
one of the fuglemen in the puritan protest was vehement in his 
attack upon the doctrine of divorce so anachronistically advocated by 
Milton, who too often in this particular is misunderstandingly pic- 
tured as an exemplar of the Puritan mind and motive. 
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and still again in 1648 the order had to be renewed. 
With the régime in full swing, however, the bourgeois 
dominancy unchallenged, during the fifth decade of 
the century, the battle temporarily ceased. 

The catastrophic contrast between the two class 
moralities at the time, the aristocratic and the bour- 
geois, is illustrated with force and clarity in Lucy 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her husband, one of the lead- 
ing Puritans of the era: 


“Every great house . . . became a sty of un- 
cleanliness. To keep the people in their deplor- 
able security, till vengeance overtook them, they 
were entertained with masks, stage plays and 
sorts of ruder sports. Then began murder, incest, 
adultery, drunkedness, swearing, fornication and 
all sorts of ribaldry, to be concealed but coun- 
tenanced vices, because they held such conform- 
ity with the court example.” 


The court had not only sanctioned the plays, but 
fostered them. Yielding to the puritan phase of pub- 
lic opinion in forbidding their being staged on Sunday, 
it, nevertheless, defended its ethic by having the Book 
of Sports read in the churches and The Declaration of 
Lawful Sports made authoritative in the realm. Be- 
cause they expressed the attitude of the aristocracy, 
the dramatists reduced the Puritan to a microcosm of 
ridicule. As we indicated in the first chapter, few 
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dramatists left the Puritan unmentioned or unscathed. 
Lyly in The Woman in the Moone and Mucedorus, 
Chapman in An Humorous Day’s Mirth, Beaumont and 
Fletcher in The Puritan, or Widow of Watling Street, 
Ben Jonson in The Silent Woman and Cynthia’s 
Revels, Jasper Mayne in The City Match, Dekker in 
The Honest Whore, Shirley in A Bird in Cage, Middle- 
ton in Mayor of Quinborough, and Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside, Randolph in Muses’ Looking Glass, 
Strode in his Floating Island presented before King 
Charles himself, Brome and Cartwright in many of 
their plays, all scorned and satirized the habits and 
lives of the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie in turn fought the art that opposed 
and ridiculed its life. Finally, when victory smiled 
with bloody gesture upon its revolt, this art was 
annihilated. The theater was closed, the dramatist 
ostracized. The pageantry of Elizabethan art was 
superseded by the pallor of puritan esthetics. A total 
transvaluation of values was effected. 

The free flowing sex expression in cavalier literature 
was blotted into a forbidden memory. Maypole pro- 
cessions and horse-racing were driven to precocious 
flight. Tobacco-smoking became a sinful practice. 
Gaudiness of attire was outlawed and extravagance of 
domestic decoration eclipsed. Profanity was trans- 
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lated from custom into eccentricity, a sanctioned rule 
into a culpable exception.** Chastity became a salient 
virtue. Man prepared himself for the Kingdom of God 
on Earth. The dreams of the Millennarians promised 
realization. Milton postponed the composition of 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained in order to ex- 
pedite the arrival of this kingdom. God became the 
avatar of liberation in the historical process. The 
existence of things carnal was relegated to a nether 
consciousness, unconversant with one’s finer personal- 
ity. Sexual intercourse was regarded only as a pro- 
creative function, a clandestine episode taboo to the 
tongue. In puritan art, as a consequence, Sex expres- 
sion is seldom discovered. Whenever themes pertaining 
to sex were approached description became restricted, 
evasive and covert. Spiritual pleasures replaced 
sensual. Religious realities supplanted material. 
Scenes of sexual conflict could have no fascination 
for a people firm in the faith that the Fifth Mon- 
archy, the triumphant coming of Christ on earth, was 
at hand. In place of the rich and effulgent poetry of 
the Elizabethans, Shakespeare, Marlowe, Webster, 
crept in the serious and somber verse of the meta- 
physical poets, the infantile regrets of Crashaw and 


11—In the army blasphemy was punished by brutality that was 
genuinely bestial at its root. One soldier had his tongue bored with 
a red hot iron and his sword broken over his head, because of an 
ungodly oath in a moment of emergency. 
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Vaughn, the sober odes of Cowley, the cold beauty and 
the strained lyricism of the poetry of Marvell and Her- 
bert. The chill mystery and magic of the verse of 
Donne, the religious firmamental imagery of Milton, 
superseded the free-swinging, glowing poetry of the 
Elizabethan era with its insurpassable spontaneity of 
impulse and its loose, wide-flying sympathies and predi- 
lections. 

In the words of Taine, in the days of Milton, “we 
are a thousand miles from Shakespeare; and in this 
Protestant eulogy (Paradise Lost) of the family tie, 
of lawful love, of domestic sweets, of orderly piety and 
of home, we perceive a new literature and an altered 
time.” Taine was correct. Unfortunately, however, 
Taine did not realize that the transformation was eco- 
nomic at basis, and that the puritan revolt marked the 
rise of the bourgeoisie in England and the decline of 
feudal politics and economy. It is this social trans- 
formation that caused the transformation in esthetics 
that we have described in these first two chapters of 
this book. It was a revolution in economic forces that 
provoked the moral and esthetic changes of the period. 
The ideology of the Puritan sprang from his bourgeois 
origins. Puritanism, an expression of the bourgeois 
attitude before the Industrial Revolution, revealed an 
emphatic phase of this new psychology with its sweep- 
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ing aims and revolutionary implications. The theology 
and esthetics that this class developed were rationaliza- 
tions of its type of economic life. Puritan ethics and 
religion, we must recall, classified “money-making” 
as the most “God-given” of occupations. Like the 
preacher Steele, Richard Baxter argued that any man 
who did not endeavor to derive the utmost pecuniary 
profit from his enterprise failed to be “God’s stew- 
ard.” Even in reference to the puritan attitude toward 
the theater, Farley complained of the expenditure of 
mioney on the stage more because it lessened the con- 
tributions for the repair of Paul’s steeple than for any 
more pious reason. 

The contrast in sex expression that we have noted 
was inevitable. The social milieu of the aristocracy 
encouraged freedom of sex impulse; the economic life 
of the bourgeoisie encouraged repression, or at least 
rigid restriction, of the sex impulse. In the literature 
and art of the aristocracy, therefore, we discover in 
matters of sex description a candour and oftimes an 
extravagance of expression; in the literature and art of 
the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, we find a denial of 
things sexual, an avoidance of sex description and a 
condemnation of episode or diction, of statue or paint- 
ing, suggestive of sex-reality. 

This sex attitude of the bourgeoisie, in this instance 
of the Puritans, is but an outgrowth of the social econ- 
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omy of its life. It is but a rationalization of the eco- 
nomics of its existence. It is but a defense mechanism 
unconsciously designed to protect the private-property 
concept upon which it has thrived. 
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SEX EXPRESSION IN RESTORATION 
LITERATURE 

HE Restoration marked a revolutionary change 

in English social life. The return of Charles II 

in 1660 was more a social than a political revolution. 

It meant the temporary’ collapse of one social class and 

the precarious rehabilitation of another. The feudal 

aristocracy was again enthroned in English dominions. 

The bourgeoisie had receded from control. Feudal- 

ism, at that time deriving its power from the slow 

momentum which it had gathered in the past, was to 
continue for another generation. 

Dryden, who had apostrophized Oliver Cromwell, 
welcomed the exiled aristocracy with his poem Astrea 
Redux—A Poem on the Happy Restoration and Re- 
turn of his Sacred Majesty, Charles the Second: 


“For his long absence Church and State did 
groan; 
Madness the pulpit, faction seized the throne. 
Experienced age in deep despair was lost, 
To see the rebel thrive, the loyal crossed. 
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How great were then our Charles’ woes, who 
thus 

Was forced to suffer for himself and us. 

He, tossed by fate, and hurried up and down 

Heir to his father’s sorrows, with his crown, 

Could taste no sweets of youth’s desired age; 

But found his life too true a pilgrimage.” 


These lines are amusing not because they reveal the 
blunt hypocrisy and easy deceit of their author, but 
because of their inflated and foolish falsity. In France, 
Charles had suffered little and sacrificed less. His life 
had been one perpetual pilgrimage after clandestine 
felicities and illicit aspirations. In every way he had 
been pampered by the court of Louis XIV. His cause 
had been defended and advanced. Money had been 
lent him and equipment supplied to hasten his restora- 
tion. 

A more correct attitude and seasoned description are 
to be found in Marvell’s An Historical Poem: 


“In a slashed doublet then he came ashore, 

And dubbed poor Palmer’s wife his royal whore; 

Bishops and deans, peers, pimps, and knights he 
made, 

Things highly fitting for a monarch’s trade; 

With women, wine and viands of delight, 

His jolly vassals feast him day and night.” 
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The Duke of Buckingham was even more incisive in 
his versified sneers and strictures: 


“But not one lesson of the ruling art 
Could this dull blockhead get by heart. 
Look over all the universal frame 
There’s not a thing the will of man can name 
In which this ugly perjured rogue (Charles) de- 
lights, 
But ducks, and loitering, butter-buns and 
whites.” 


The Restoration, then, inaugurated a return to the 
morality of the Elizabethans and early Stuarts—and 
more! ‘The rigid censorship of the bourgeoisie melted 
into a memory. As if irritated by the pleasureless 
régime of the Puritans, the reaction took the form of 
a tempestuous topsy-turvying of bourgeois values. 
“The Cabin-boy,” as Charles was nicknamed by 
Buckingham in satire upon his experience as a sailor, 
set a pace too merry to surpass. Untutored but witty, 
sensual in taste but withal charming in manner and 
persuasive of speech, the king represented almost to 
perfection an age that was the last to glorify in free 
and fearless style the virtues and vices of the aristoc- 
racies of feudalism. The ethics and esthetics of the 
aristocracy were again exalted. Marriage was scorned, 
adultery laughed at and fornication extolled. Chastity 
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was ignored and faithlessness' mischievously cultivated. 
“TI could love you even to matrimony itself, a-most 
egad,” exclaimed Heartfree in Vanbrugh’s The Pro- 
voked Wife, one of the famous comedies of the era. 
The exclamation revealed the prevailing attitude 
toward marriage. In Shadwell, Dryden and the other 
dramatists of the time similar declarations are to be 
plentifully discovered. It was a time when bastards 
were made dukes and duchesses, and whores became 
protagonists in the pageantry of historical narration. 
The church and the judiciary, with the exception of 
men like Jeremy Collier, were swept along in this 
maelstrom of social profligacy. In The Restoration 
or the History of Insipids, the Earl of Rochester de- 
scribes the process as executed by the monarch: 


“(He) Makes young men judges of the bench 
And bishops those that love a wench.” 


It was the end of a social era. The extremity of 
license and extravagance, far exceeding in purpose and 
expression that of the Elizabethans, was the last fling 
of a dying aristocracy. 

The commercial revolution had marked the begin- 
ning of the decay of feudalism. The rise of the bour- 
geoisie had expedited the decline of the aristocracy. 
With the new mode of life, new means of production 
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and advancing forms of communication, feudal society 
had been unable to sustain itself and meet the demands 
of the new order. The struggle within its bounds had 
changed from one between kings and nobles to one 
between the nobles and the bourgeoisie. The conflict 
between Charles I and the Puritans earlier in the cen- 
tury, as we pointed out in the preceding chapter, was 
just such a struggle. The period of the Common- 
wealth had been a period of temporary bourgeois 
supremacy. With the return of Charles II, the knights 
and ladies had been restored to their seats of honor, 
but the pressure of social conditions, the decadence of 
feudalism, were to abbreviate their dominancy. The 
evolution of society was in the direction of a commer- 
cialism that would elevate the bourgeoisie and depedes- 
tal the aristocracy. Commercialism was to replace 
feudalism. Individualism, with its laissez-faire eco- 
nomics, its discouragement of caste and encouragement 
of business, was to triumph. 

The period of the Restoration, extending from 1660 
to the abdication of James II in 1688, was one of biting 
distress. Foreign supplies alone prevented the starva- 
tion of the people. It was also a time of stagnation. 
Society was caught between the tardy fall of one social 
system and the slow rise of another. Although five- 
sixths of the population was dependent upon the land, 
farming was comparatively unproductive and in- 
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sufficient. Between 1640 and 1670, for instance, not 
more than six patents were granted for improvements 
in agricultural implements. The farmer was helpless. 
Feudalism did not allow the opportunities of individ- 
ualistic production. The open field system, by which 
all farmers decided on crops and had to agree before a 
new product could be tried, was a specific fetter. The 
farmer had no security of tenure upon the land. The 
attitude of the country gentry, in whose control land 
production largely remained, was a baneful and retro- 
gressive influence. It was the individual farmer who 
suffered immediately from it. The moment that the 
farmer improved his land, or advanced his equipment, 
the country gentry drove him from the soil and took 
possession of it for itself in order to reap the reward 
of the farmer’s labor. So pronounced and inveterate 
did this tendency become that a rhyming jingle sprang 
up about it: 


“He that havocs may sit, 
He that improves must flit.” 


Furthermore, there was no driving need for the 
farmer to raise more than he and his family could 
consume for the very simple reason that there were 
few or no markets to which he could dispose of his 
surplus. Means of communication, despite their slow 
advance, were still discouragingly poor, the roads were 
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bad, vehicles for travel unadvanced, and the mail serv- 
ice abominably uncertain and dismal. There was no 
incentive for individual progress. The earnings of the 
peasant in 1685, according to the Gregory King and 
Davenant reports, were 4 shillings a week, without 
food; and from September to March, the dull season, 
they were reduced to 3 shillings, 6 pence. In feudal 
fashion, this salary was fixed by’ the justices of quarter 
sessions, and was rigid as.a legal mandate. This law, 
which was so characteristic of the unindividualistic 
nature of feudalism, extended back to the time of Eliza- 
beth. The average pay of the mechanic in the manu- 
facturing industries was 1 shilling a day, often less. 
The workmen, of course, were not united, and no paper 
or periodical defended or proclaimed their cause. 
Their protest and hatred were expressed in rude rhymes 
and bold ballads. The following ballad is an example 
of the type that prevailed: 


“We will make them to work for sixpence a day 

Though a shilling they deserve if they had their 
just pay; 

If at all they murmur and say ’tis too small, 
We bid them choose whether they’ll work at all. 
And thus do we gain all our wealth and estate, 
By many poor men that work early and late. 
Then hey! for the clothing trade. It goes on 
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We scorn for to toyl and moyl, nor yet to slave. 
Our workmen work hard, but we live at ease 
We go when we will and come when we please.” 


Feudalism in England had decayed to such a point 
of extremity that poverty seemed to grow like a spread- 
ing cancer. During the period of the Restoration 
alone, it is estimated that at least one-quarter of the 
population had to subsist entirely on poor relief with- 
out prospect of employment or improvement of social 
conditions. The sums devoted to poor relief at the 
time, for instance, were so stupendous as to be equiva- 
lent to one-half of the entire revenue of the crown. 

In brief, the means of production were inadequate 
to the demands of the community. Feudalism of neces- 
sity, to draw a figure, was performing its own hari- 
kari. The population was largely dependent upon the 
sustenance of the soil. Agricultural products far ex- 
ceeded in quantity and value the products of all other 
industries combined. In fact, those industries that ex- 
isted, iron, coal, woolens, silk, salt, were immature and 
unprogressive. Besides, the arable pasture land was 
not more than one-half the area of the kingdom. The 
rotation of crops was little understood and scientific 
cultivation of the soil unknown. And, as we stated 
in the preceding paragraph, with conditions discourag- 
ing to private initiative, there was little spur to change 
or improvement. 
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At the time of the Restoration the population in Eng- 
land approximated five millions. The Great Plague of 
1665 had prevented the population-pressure problem 
from growing serious. At its height the plague threat- 
ened to decimate the entire city. In his Journal of the 
Plague Year, Defoe described the unspeakable ravages 
of the disease, which carried away at times a carnage 
of 1,000 corpses a day, with a couple hundred others 
due to different causes, many direct outgrowths of the 
disease itself. Over one-fifth of the population of the 
city died. The London fire, too, although it rid the 
city of many of its salient uglinesses and gave the 
genius of Wren a chance to display its brilliance in the 
process of reconstruction, had aggravated for a time 
the state of distress that existed. 

In consonance with the prevailing economic struc- 
ture, the theory of Mercantilism had evolved. Ac- 
cording to the economics of the Mercantilists, wealth 
was increased only through the exploitation of neigh- 
bors and colonists. A country should export more than 
it imports, and receive the balance in money. It was 
an economic philosophy that fallaciously exalted the 
nature and significance of money and the precious 
metals. To possess and retain specie was its funda- 
mental and futile aim. For a time exportation of 
specie had been prohibited; merchants trading abroad 
had been forced to bring home cash for the goods they 
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had sold; foreign merchants trading within the home 
country were compelled to exchange their cash for do- 
mestic materials before leaving the country. Exporta- 
tion in general was encouraged; importation in gen- 
eral was discouraged. The commercial and military 
power of the nation was to be strengthened through the 
pursuit of such political economy. Interference with 
internal trade was another feature in the “mercantile” 
policy. In line with the restrictive tendencies of feu- 
dalism, which lingered in withered form for several 
decades, the mercantile system, in reality but a transi- 
tional escape from the old order, fixed the price of 
articles, the wage of laborers, and the other details of 
economic organization in a fashion not dissimilar to 
that of the old feudal gilds. It was Adam Smith who, 
in The Wealth of Nations, a century later, finally ex- 
ploded the “mercantile myth.” Smith showed that 
money is a mere commodity, and in a sense less indis- 
pensable than many other goods since we are anxious 
to pass it on as often as we can, and that a nation’s 
wealth ‘consists not in its gold and silver only, but in 
its lands, houses, and consumable goods of different 
kinds.” * The work of Smith was a harbinger of the 
new social order into which the western world was to 
be plunged with the arrival of the industrial revolution. 
Between the fall of the aristocracy and the rise of the 


1 The Wealth of Nations. Adam Smith. Book IV, chap. 1. 
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industrial revolution intervened a period of tentative 
and uncertain dominancy on the part of the commer- 
cial bourgeoisie. Smith’s attack upon Mercantilism 
and advocacy of laissez-faire economics was a definite 
rationalization of the new order. The mercantilists 
needed no laissez-faire theory to promote their pro- 
gram. The old vestures of feudal economy, the limita- 
tion of trade, the regulation of manufacture, the dis- 
couragement of competition, were not antagonistic to 
their aims. It was only with the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the development of capital, and the subse- 
quent acceleration of production, that the philosophy 
of the mercantilists became an obstacle to progress. It 
was then, and then only, that the theory suffered con- 
sistent attack and annihilation. Although Sir William 
Petty and Nicholas Barton, who had been the first to 
insist that market prices depended immediately upon 
the law of supply and demand, were brilliant forerun- 
ners, it was Adam Smith who, in expressing the new 
age, finally undermined and interred the mercantilist 
logic. At the time of the Restoration no Adam Smith 
was needed; the bourgeois class was still fumbling for 
a clear-cut economic philosophy. 

In philosophy it was Thomas Hobbes who expressed 
the spirit of the ruling order, the feudal aristocracy. 
Hobbes, who himself said “he and terror were born 
twins,” was the great defender of the monarchical con- 
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ception. A tutor to Charles II, he had an intimacy 
with royalty that might have changed a less rigid 
thinker into a sentimental sansculotte. Having lived 
through the chaos of civil war and the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie, he above all welcomed order and 
loved peace. A king had been beheaded. A middle 
class had usurped control. Then the royalty had been 
restored. In The Leviathan, Hobbes condemned the 
regicide and defended the royal order. In the entire 
sphere of political science, his attitude and logic were 
but rationalizations of aristocratic sovereignty. When 
the people, in order to escape the inexorable cruelty of 
nature, surrendered their liberty into the hands of a 
monarch, the action was rigid and irrevocable. The 
most intolerable oppression did not justify their revolt, 
for the state of nature, which resulted when impulse 
burst the bonds of civil control, was worse than the 
most arrant despotism. Democracy was eschewed. 
In metaphysics and religion, Hobbes opposed the strict 
orthodoxies of the Puritans, and caused a score of con- 
troversies by abstracting from the concept of God 
those characteristics which were anthropomorphic, 
and, in line with his materialism, in describing the 
existence of the angels as purely corporeal entities. 
In Hobbes’ hatred of priestcraft and his deep-lying 
skepticism of things immaterial, he represented the 
“atheism”—as the “sentiment common enough at the 
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court of Charles II” * was classified—that prevailed at 
this time in aristocratic circles. Until the next cen- 
tury, with the coming of Toland and Collins, Hobbes 
became the Thomas Paine of his era. A “Hobbist” 
became a term current for the denunciation of lati- 
tudinarian and infidel. In two respects, therefore, 
Hobbes represented the social struggle of his day, first 
in his defense of the aristocracy, and secondly in his 
opposition to the religious fanaticisms of the Puritan. 
With Locke, in the next decade, we shall discover a 
different analysis of political society and a different 
projection of argument. Locke represented another 
social group. His philosophy was a rationalization of 
the rising order, not a defense of the decaying one. 
His political science attacked the suzerainty of the 
aristocracy and defended the rights and needs of the 
rising bourgeoisie. Hobbes was a brilliant defender of 
the old, Locke an eager advocate of the new. 

In Hudibras Samuel Butler dancingly depicted, in 
verse aS quick as it was satiric, the reaction of the 
royalists to things puritan. In this poem, as in the 
plays of Dryden, Wycherly and Congreve, the dis- 
parate attitudes of aristocracy and bourgeoisie were 
revealed with sharp and vivid emphasis. The anti- 
thetical nature of their habits and aims is immediately 
patent. The law of social antithesis in the structure 


2 Thomas Hobbes. By Leslie Stephens. 
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and spirit of competing classes is again confirmed in 
varied and opulent detail. The repressive rigidity of 
the bourgeoisie is accentuated by contrast with the 
irrepressible extravagance and looseness of the aristoc- 
racy. The lives of the two classes, their economic 
bases and forms, can be deciphered and reconstructed 
from the types of literature they produced. 

It would be incorrect to conclude, however, that the 
writing of the Restoration period was singularly anti- 
bourgeois in sentiment or singularly lax and licentious 
in substance. The dramas of the playwrights were, 
but it is usually forgotten that these dramas consti- 
tuted but an infinitesimal percentage of the total writ- 
ing of the time. The literature expressive of the lower 
classes, the bourgeoisie in particular, “was deeply re- 
ligious, mingled with much philosophical inquiry, and 
deep research into nature.” * Furthermore, ‘All those 
shilling plays put together do not form two per centum 
of the total English books of the times; whether as re- 
gards their printed bulk, or their prices. It was the 
religious people (the bourgeoisie in particular) * first, 
and the scientists next, that made the fortunes of the 
London book trade. They often subscribed as much 
for the folios of a single writer, like Tillotson or Rush- 


3 Professor Arber: Term Catalogue. Vol. III. 
4Parenthesis mine. 
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worth, Baxter or Ray, Manton or Bunyan, as would 
have brought a complete set of all the plays of that 
time.” ° 

The theater was an institution of the aristocracy, an 
efflorescence of court predilection and philosophy. It 
reflected the ruling ideas and sentiments of the reigning 
class. If the Restoration stage but reflected a seg- 
ment of life, that segment was the leading segment in 
the nation. While there was but one theater, it was 
the center of a subtle and intense artistic activity. 
Despite the fact that the playwrights contributed but 
a small portion of the entire writing of the era, it is 
their writing alone at the time that remains as an 
enticing and enviable contribution to English literature. 

Sex expression in Restoration literature, as in all 
literature, was determined by the social attitude of the 
class that the literature represented; the social atti- 
tude of the class was determined by its economic struc- 
ture, its relationship with other classes, its situation 
of vantage or disadvantage. To say that Restoration 
literature was free in its approach to sex, unabashed 
in its descriptions, blunt, salacious, and obscene would 
be inaccurate, because the flood of religious and scien- 
tific literature that appeared was entirely the opposite 
in its style and tenor. Restoration drama, however, 

5 Ibid. 
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which was expressive of the aristocracy, was free in 
its descriptions, bold in its presentations, bald in its 
diction. The abundance of the other writing, never- 
theless, was solemn and somber in character, religious 
or moral in motif, and expressive of the ethics of the 
bourgeoisie. In brief, we discover again that the sex 
attitudes of social classes reflect their economic sub- 
stance, and that this reflection reveals itself in litera- 
ture, art, science and philosophy. 

In Jeremy Collier’s famous diatribe against the 
theater, entitled: A Short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage, the attitude of the 
bourgeoisie toward the ethics and esthetics of the aris- 
tocracy is vividly and vigorously crystallized. Collier 
states his position without hint of equivocation in the 
scolding words of his preface: 


“Being convinced that nothing has gone farther 
in Debauching the age than the stage Poets and 
Play-House; I thought I could not employ my 
Time better than in writing against them. These 
men sure take Virtue and Regularity for Great 
Enemies, why else is their disaffection so very re- 
markable.” 


In his Introduction he reveals a bourgeois attitude 
toward art, the desire for didacticism, which, however 
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aged in origin, was soon to grow into a ripe theory and 
doctrine: 


“The Business of Plays is to recommend Virtue, 
and discountenance Vice; To show . . . the Un- 
happy Conclusions of Violence and Injustice .. . 
to make folly and falsehood contemptible, and to 
bring every Thing that is Il] under Infamy and 
Neglect.” 


Collier buttressed his position by allusion to ancient 
authorities and quotation from pagan drama. The 
“cleanliness” of Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides 
was commended, the atheism and satire of Aristophanes 
denounced. Terence, Plautus, Seneca are discussed, 
the regard for morality on the part of the characters 
of Plautus and Terence, dubious as it was, being em- 
phasized in comparison with the attitudes of the char- 
acters in Restoration plays; Aristotle and Quintilian 
are quoted, and withal a score of other references 
lends to the volume an erudition that rivals its spleen. 

After Collier’s attack upon the morality of the stage, 


-~ it would be ridiculous repetition to page the plays of 


the period in regard to their attitude toward sex. As 
we have said, in consonance with our interpretation of 
morality, it was the attitude of a feudal aristocracy, 
an attitude of extraordinary boldness and brazenry 
that reached its apogee in its glorification of sex laxity 
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and license. According to Collier, who considered 
Shakespeare “too guilty to make an Evidence,” an ex- 
cellent gentleman of the time was “a fine Whoring, 
Swearing, Smutty, Atheistical Man.” In the dramas 
the rake met applause, the libertine success, and the 
whore honor. The moral husband was satirized and 
rewarded with a faithless wife. The honest man was 
staged for sneers, the libertine for appreciation. In 
Wycherly’s The Country Wife, it was the devilish 
Horner with his amorous machinations that was greeted 
with gusto, and the unsuspecting Jasper with his faith 
in friend and wife that was overwhelmed with scorn. 
In Dryden’s Don Sebastian, the atheistical bully An- 
tonio receives the Lady Moraima and half of the 
Mufti’s estate. In Love for Love, Valentine, the prof- 
ligate, obsessed with obscenity, is pampered with for- 
tune, hugged by circumstance. Freeman in The Plain 
Dealer, cheats the widow and corrupts her son; Con- 
stant in The Provoked Wife, solicits debauchery and 
argues its superiority to marriage. The women are 
scarcely less fortunate in their sexual sprees. The 
dramatists, indeed, were equally kind to both gen- 
ders.° 

In Limberham, or the Kind Keeper of Dryden, a 
play that was acted only three times, not because of its 


6In The Memoirs of Count Gramont, the sexual excesses of the 
time, including homo-sexuality and other perversions, received vivid 
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lewdness, but because its satire was too personal,’ the 
extremity of candour of the Restorationists is disclosed 
without the veil of insinuation or the guise of instruc- 
tion: 


Mrs. Overdon, her daughter Prue, and Aldo. 

Apo to Prue: Bless, and make thee a sub- 
stantial, thriving whore. Have your mother in 
your eye, Prue; it is good to follow good example. 
How old are you, Prue? Hold up your head, 
child. 

Prue: Going o’ my sixteen, father Aldo. 

Apo: And you have been initiated but these 
two years; loss of time, loss of precious time! 
Mrs. Overdon, how much have you made of Prue, 
since she has been man’s meat? 

Mrs. OvEerpon: A very small matter, by my 
troth, considering the charges I have been at in 
her education; poor Prue was born under an un- 
lucky planet. I despair of a coach for her. Her 
first maiden-head brought me in but little, the 
weather-beaten old knight that bought her of me, 
beat down the price so low. I held her at an 
hundred guineas, and he bid ten; and higher than 
thirty would not rise. 


And again: 
Mrs. TERMAGANT (berating her keeper who 
has deserted her): . . . and what mads me most, 


I carry a bastard of the rogue’s in my belly; and 
now he turns me off and will not own it. 


™ Limberham was supposed to be Lauerdale. 
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Mrs. OverDon: Lord, how it quops! you are 
half a year gone, madam—(laying her hand on 
her belly.) 

Mrs. TERMAGANT: I feel the young rascal 
kicking already, like his father. Oh, there is an 
elbow thrusting out; I think, in my conscience, 
he is plaming and topping in my belly; and prac- 
ticing a livelihood before he comes into the 
world.® 


In the Epilogue of Don Sebastian, Dryden’s bold- 
ness is no less free and spirited: 


I'll follow no new sects of your inventing, 

One night might cost me nine long months re- 
penting; 

First wed, and, if you find that life a fetter, 

Die when you please; the sooner, sir, the better. 

My wealth would get me love ere I could ask it: 

Oh! there’s a strange temptation in the casket. 


Even the excrementitious was not avoided. In 
D’Urfey’s Comical History of Don Quixote, we find 
this motif, ordinarily so offensive and even to-day so 
taboo, exploited with delicacy and mirthful glee: 


Mannel is teaching Mary city ways. 

Mary: It has such a pure sound with it when 
one swears a little, and methinks the. words, 
Mother, come off so roundly, that would I may 
never make water more, if I had not rather... 


8 Act IV. Scene 1. 
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Teresa: O Lord, Lord; there the Queen had 
it broad, why ye clownish jade, haveI .. . 

Mannet: Hold, hold, good madam, let me 
manage her, you must consider she is not yet 
wean’d from her country dialect. Oh, fie, Miss, 
you have said such a paw thing, that I warrant 
ne’er a one of the town ladies would have said 
for a thousand pounds. Oh, you must not offer 
to say such a paw thing as that for the world, 
though ye are in never so great an extremity. 

Mary: No. I cod that’s very hard, though. 

TeRESA: Let me come to her, sir! Tl life this 
rude hilding will spoil all our preferment. 

MANNEL: Oh, patience, patience, madam; she 
must come to it by degrees. Your Lady, I blame 
you not for speaking, but for the manner of it; 
therefore from henceforth, when you would ex- 
press yourself on that occasion, if you are visiting 
or elsewhere, you must say, Dear Cousin, or 
Madam, I’ve an extreme desire to make a Natural 
Evacuation. 

Mary: A Natural Evacuation. O Lord, that’s 
pretty, I swear. 

MaNnneEL: Oh, modesty is the most darling 
jewel amongst all well-bred ladies, though it often 
occasions ’em distress enough, too. I remember 
once at a certain noble Lord’s Trial, a certain 
ruddy plump young lady dyed a green manteau 
and petticoat into a perfect blue through her rigid 
modesty and the violent effect of Natural Evacua- 
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In The Old Batchelour of Congreve we find the atti- 
tude of the aristocracy toward marriage brought out 
as neatly and strikingly as in the quotation from Van- 
brugh’s The Provoked Wife which we cited in a pre- 
vious paragraph of this chapter: 


HEARTWELL: Marry you? No, no, I’ll love 
you. 

SyLviA: Nay, but if you love me, you must 
marry me; what, don’t I know my Father lov’d 
my Mother and was married to her? 

HEARTWELL: Away, in the old days people 
married where they lov’d; but that fashion is 
changed, Child. 

Sytvia: Never tell me that, I know it is not 
changed by myself; for I love you and would 
marry you. | 

HEARTWELL: Every man plays the fool once in | 
his life; but to marry is playing the fool all one’s 
life long.® 


In Act I of the same play we discover Bellamour sup- 
plementing the same attitude: 


Why, faith, I think it will so well enough... . 
If the husband be out of the way, for the wife to 
show her fondness and impatience of his absence, 
by choosing a lover as like him as she can; and 
what is unlike she may help with her own fancy. 


® Act IIL. 
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The same attitude toward marriage is to be found in 
Wycherly’s The Country Wife: 


Horner: So then you only marry’d to keep a 
whore to yourself; well, but let me tell you, 
women, as you say, are like soldiers, made con- 
stant and loyal by good pay, rather than by oaths 
and convenants, therefore, I’d advise my friends 
to keep rather than to marry. 


And in Bellamira, or the Mistress, adapted from The 
Eunuch of Terence by Sir Charles Sedley, the same 
sentiment is again voiced: 


BELLAMIRA: Get money enough, and you can 
never want a husband. A husband is a good bit 
to close one’s stomach with, when love’s. feast is 
over. Who wou’d begin a meal with cheese? 


But if the Elizabethans were bold and Dryden were 
bolder, this play of Sedley’s can be counted among 
the boldest in expressing the candor of aristocratic 
drama. Imagine such passages as these strewn 
through bourgeois literature, and the height of the 
ridiculous and the climax of the impossible have been 
achieved: 


DANGERFIELD: I am in a fever; I have not had 
woman these two days. . . 

DANGERFIELD: If I had this eunuch alone he 
would find I were none. 
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MERRYMAN (after proposing to Thisbe): I 
have some provisoes to offer, too, in order to our 
future peace and quiet; I will have none of your 
gaming ladies to keep you up at cards till I am 
ready to go out in the morning, so that we have 
scarce time for the great end of matrimony. No 
meetings at the China-Houses, where under pre- 
tence of raffling for a piece of plate, or so, you 
get acquainted with all the young fellows in town; 
three such meetings go to visit, and three visits 
to something that shall be nameless. No Epsome 
nor Tunbridge Waters, where ladies and gentle- 
men walk and prate up acquaintance so fast as 
if it were in a tavern. 

THIsBE: You must either get me with child 
the first year, or give me leave to use the lawful 
means.”° 


The end of the play is not repentant: 


KEEPWELL: 

My Bell and I will lead a marry’d life, 
Bating the odious names of Man and Wife; 
In chains of love alone we will be ty’d, 
And every night I'll use her like a bride.” 


It was an age of super-sophistication, and when 
Lady Brute in The Provoked Wife declared “virtue is 
an ass,” she but uttered the sentiment of her class— 


10 Act III. Bellamira or The Mistress, adapted from The Eunuch, 
by Terence, by Sir Charles Sedley. 


11 Act. V. 
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but not of her age! An age, as we stated, is often 
infused with the ideas and sentiments of several classes. 
Lady Brute expressed the sentiment of the ruling class 
of her age. 

The Restoration period, then, concluded an epoch in 
English literature. After it the leadership of feudal 
aristocracies was to pass and perish. No dramatists 
were again to exalt the wild, careless, exuberant spirit 
of the times of Shakespeare and Dryden. Collier’s 
attack had announced the threatening triumph of a 
new psychology. Prynne and Gosson had been prema- 
ture harbingers of the new age that the eighteenth 
century was to introduce. The bourgeoisie was to sur- 
vive feudalism and supplant the aristocracy as the con- 
trolling class of the new society. Society was to 
change. Ideas were to change. Ethics were to change. 
Literature and art were to change. 
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SOCIAL CHANGE AND THE SENTIMENTAL 
COMEDY 

HE political changes that followed the Restora- 
ae tion were rapid and decisive. Religions clashed 
in struggle for supremacy. Society was rent with 
fear and dissension. Charles’ successor, his brother 
James, was a Papist. Catholicism threatened an op- 
pressive and prolonged continuance of feudal custom 
and rule. The aspirations of the bourgeoisie would 
have been further thwarted under a Catholic hierarchy. 
The birth of a son to the royal family merely pre- 
cipitated open expression of a hostility that had been 
smoldering for several generations. That religious 
differences were important factors in the white revolu- 
tion of 1688 no historian would deny. These religious 
differences, however, were distinct outgrowths of eco- 
nomic causes, group psychologies shaped by the mate- 
rial conditions of social life. 

The coronation of William III and Mary in 1688 
marked a revolutionary change in English society. The 
dominancy of the crown, the conquering decision of no- 
bility, were ended. Royal control was eclipsed by the 
rise of the House of Commons. The Bill of Rights had 
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effected a sudden and sweeping coup d’état. One 
phase of the economic struggle between the aristocracy 
and bourgeoisie was expeditiously concluded. Taxation 
was no longer a matter of royal caprice, but of social 
control. The bourgeoisie usurped the purse-strings, 
limited the royal income, and empowered the House of 
Commons with many of the rights and privileges which 
had formerly belonged to the House of Lords. Unlim- 
ited monarchy was transformed into constitutional 
monarchy, with a cabinet system which gradually grew 
into an executive institution. With Walpole the 
triumph of the cabinet system was complete. The 
theory of the “divine right of kings” was gone, impaled 
in an irrevocable past, and was superseded by the 
popular conception of a king appointed by the people, 
and answerable to the people. 

It was the economic change that society was grad- 
ually undergoing, of which the rise of the bourgeoisie 
and decline of the aristocracy were signal and un- 
ambiguous manifestations, that altered the countenance 
of the civilized world. Once the House of Commons 
controlled the exchequer, great financiers sprang up 
within the legislative body, Montagues and Walpoles 
became veritable dictators of finance, the jugglery of 
funds became a jealous science, and with this spread 
of wealth the mighty wars of the eighteenth century 
became possible. Notable progress in industry, in the 
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establishment of new trades rather than in the advance- 
ment of old, characterized the reign of William and 
Mary. The silk industry, stimulated by the Huguenot 
immigration, grew with astonishing rapidity. Since 
the Huguenots, part of the bourgeois class in France, 
were in sympathy with the English bourgeoisie, Parlia- 
ment encouraged their immigration, and in 1709 voted 
£24,000 for the support of 7,000 of these destitute 
refugees who had recently embarked upon the shores 
of England. Economists, in accordance with the mer- 
cantile theory, defended this expenditure apparently 
so philanthropic as a _ profitable investment, 
since it was expedient to further new trades 
within the country and thus decrease importa- 
tion. In fact, British industry as a whole was 
affected by the invasion of the Huguenots. Not only 
did the Huguenots bring with them knowledge of the 
manufacture of silk, but their endeavors extended to 
weaving, paper-making, tapestry design, watch, clock 
and glass making, and the manufacture of hats, vel- 
vets and damasks. With these new developments it is 
not surprising, therefore, that, according to the statis- 
tics of Davenant, exportation increased by startling 
strides. In 1688 the annual value of English exports 
was £2,006,374; in 1699 it was £6,788,166; in 1715 
it was £7,379,409. Town population multiplied with 
amazing swiftness. By creating new markets, and in- 
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creasing transportation, the wars often caused industrial 
expansion. In addition, the foreign policy of William 
and Mary enhanced commerce and the way was clear 
for the development and exploitation of America and 
India. The Peace of Utrecht (1713) had furthered 
the advance of the bourgeoisie. Newfoundland had 
been secured, Nova Scotia, Hudson Bay Territory, 
Gibraltar and Minorca obtained, and the exclusive 
right to ship slaves to Spanish and American colonies 
fell to the British. Colonies were sought and con- 
trolled by the English government solely for their eco- 
nomic value. The manufacture of any goods exported 
from England was drastically prohibited in its colonies. 
To protect this expanding commerce, a strong navy 
was an immediate necessity, and with this spirit of 
protection created by the spread of mercantile enter- 
prise, the sentiment of nationalism developed in hasty 
and ferocious form. The effect of this change was 
singularly conspicuous in literature. The only play- 
wright of the seventeenth century who had deliberately 
extolled patriotism was Roger Boyle; with the domi- 
nancy of the bourgeoisie, eighteenth-century drama 
becomes replete with patriotic prologue, epilogue, and 
plot. That the aristocracy resented the growth of this 
attitude is to be discovered in the works of all of many 
of those who represented the Tory cause; in The Gen- 
tleman-Cully (1701), for example, we find Charles 
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Johnson in the prologue declaring that the modern 
patriot is “a Creature of a strange, spightful Hetero- 
geneous Nature. Love for his country, does his Breast 
Inspire, and warms it with a mercenary Fire.” 

Moreover, the phenomenal growth in trade had been 
fostered by the new coinage and the banking system. 
Payments could now be made by check and promis- 
sory notes became acceptable. Great extension of 
credit became practicable. In 1694 the charter for 
the Bank of England was ratified. The Bank was sup- 
ported by subscribers who agreed to lend £1,200,000 
to the government, the latter to pay interest at 8% 
per cent; this sum was guaranteed by a definite tax 
levied by the government. This capital which was 
lent the government was dcrived almost in entirety 
from the wealth of the bourgeoisie. With all of this 
investment, a speculative mania grew which reached a 
catastrophic culmination in the “South-Sea Bubble.” 
It was not much later in the century when fire and 
- life insurance originated. It was a time of intense 
commercial activity and magnification. 

What social change followed from this economic 
evolution? What change in social life, in morals, in 
esthetics? 

During feudalism the bourgeoisie had been an under- 
group, a submerged class. The merchant had belonged 
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to a despised rank; the nobles scorned the merchant’s 
birth; “ridiculed his manners, envied his wealth.” * 

In literature the bourgeois characters had been either 
ignored or contemned, often farcically footed in stulti- 
fying fashion. The aristocratic conception of tragedy 
had fettered full-flown freedom of characterization. 

Flowing from this economic change of society, this 
growth of commerce and rise of the bourgeoisie, trade 
was becoming more reputable. It was less annihilating 
for a gentleman to be engaged in commercial enter- 
prise. The merchant became a more esteemed citizen. 
Burnet, in his History of His Own Times, declared of 
the merchant’s class: 


“Tt is the best Body in the Nation, generous, 
sober, and charitable. So that while the People 
in the Country are so immersed in their affairs 
that the sense of Religion cannot reach them, 
there is a better Spirit stirring in our Cities; more 
knowledge, more zeal, and more charity, with a 
great deal more Devotion.” 


Old aristocratic families intermarried with rising bour- 
geois families for the sake of money. It would be 
reckless to conclude, however, that the aristocracy, as 
a whole, came to esteem the virtues of the bourgeoisie; 
even to-day this has not been the case. Lord Byron’s 


1A Syllabus of American History. By James Oneal. 
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notorious defense of the Nottingham weavers in their 
struggle against the bourgeoisie in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is an instance of the eagerness of the aristocracy 
to advocate anything that denounced and attacked the 
merchant class. Disraeli’s sympathy for the proleta- 
riat, later in the century, was another illustration of the 
persistence of that social antipathy. The bourgeoisie 
at the time of William and Mary, nevertheless, had 
attained control of the state to such a point that the 
prevailing social attitude became bourgeois instead of 
aristocratic. While the aristocracy might continue to 
loathe the bourgeoisie, a general weakening of its class, 
in the face of its rising opponents, was inevitable, and 
an infiltration of the lower elements of the aristocracy 
into the upper tiers of the bourgeoisie was an inescap- 
able result. Pope, for example, in apt, satiric phrase, 
described this change in the family: 


“Boastful and rough, your first son is a squire, 
The next a tradesman meek, and much a liar.” 


The rise and success of bourgeois economics brought 
with them the development and intensification of bour- 
geois psychology and ethics. In the chapter on Sex in 
Puritan Esthetics, we showed how the nature of the 
life of the bourgeoisie necessitated strictness and 
rigidity of morals, that the criteria are entirely rela- 
tive, and definitions of right or wrong, good or bad, 
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are distinctly group or class judgments. The moral 
standards of the aristocracy were determined by the 
economic status of the class, the shibboleths of bour- 
geois morality by the economic status of that class. 
Likewise the morality of the new social order now in 
the process of becoming, resulting from the clash of 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, reveals new criteria deter- 
mined by the new economic change in society. With 
the advance of the bourgeoisie in the last decade of 
the seventeenth century we discover a return to the 
same morality of the period of the Commonwealth, 
tempered by the social change of the intervening years 
and by the fact that the power of the bourgeoisie was 
now legalized and not the result of military usurpa- 
tion. Extravagance became execrable, and thriftiness 
enthroned. Although the necessity for the insuffer- 
able asceticism of the old Puritan was no longer im- 
perative, due to the change in status of the bourgeoisie, 
the theater, though not closed, and literature in gen- 
eral, experienced the infusion of a restraining spirit 
and sentiment. 

It is important to observe, at this point, that the 
royalty, which now derived its power from the bour- 
geoisie, expressed the attitude of the dominant class. 
The reckless abandon of the Restoration aristocracy 
was foreign to the courts of William and Mary, and 
Anne. Collier became accepted and famous and was 
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honored by William himself. Previously, in 1689, Wil- 
liam had sent a letter to the bishops, instructing them to 
preach publicly against swearing, the support of courte- 
sans, and advised that ecclesiastical law be put into ex- 
ecution without indulgence. In a letter by Mary, writ- 
ten to the justices of Middlesex (1691), the execution 
of the laws against “profaning the Lord’s day, drunken- 
ness, profane swearing and cursing, and all other lewd, 
enormous and disorderly practices” was recommended. 
In 1698, the same year in which Collier’s volcanic 
attack upon the theater appeared, William issued a 
proclamation against vice and impiety in the nation. 
In the same year Betterton, whom Cibber said was 
“an actor, as Shakespeare was an author, both without 
competitors,” was prosecuted for the utterance of pro- 
fane language, and in 1701-2 the actors in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields were prosecuted for using “impious, lewd 
and immoral expressions.” In the following reign, 
Anne absented herself from the theater, denounced 
immoral plays, and the masking of women. All of the 
histrionic genius of Betterton, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. 
Bracegirdle and later Nance Oldfield could not restore 
to the theater its former influence. 

The reaction of royalty in both of these reigns, it 
must not be forgotten, was but a reflex of the social 
system, an expression of a new attitude toward art and 
life. The reaction originated with the bourgeoisie, not 
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with the king. The court but reflected the social atti- 
tude of the ruling class. 

The change in attitude toward sex expression in life 
and literature, then, was not the result of any Collier 
pamphlet or royal proclamation, but of a revolution in 
the social order. The Collier pamphlet and royal 
proclamation were but effects, manifestations of this 
alteration in economic relationships. The driving 
cause, of which the prevailing thought was a reflection, 
was the economic environment, the decline of feudal- 
ism and the feudal aristocracy and the rise of commer- 
cialism and the bourgeoisie. Had the Bill of Rights 
not been passed, and the bourgeoisie not come into 
control of politics and crown, the so-called reforma- 
tions in literature and manners, which meant the sub- 
stitution of bourgeois concepts of morality for those 
of the aristocracy, would never have been consum- 
mated. The growth of the “Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners” sprang from the same source. Origi- 
nated by a few, the society multiplied and expanded 
until its membership soon extended over the whole 
kingdom. It exercised a supervisory influence over the 
morals of the citizen; in function it was like a social 
censor. Inspired with the fanatical zeal of the bour- 
geois moralist, branches undertook one crusade after 
another in pursuit of lewdness and vice. Hundreds 
were prosecuted for profanity, violation of the Sab- 
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In comedy, however, the aristocratic discrimination 
of figure had not adhered. In Ben Jonson’s comedies, 
for instance, it was the lower classes that furnished 
theme and character. In action that was comic if not 
ludicrous, in manner that was satiric if not bitter, the 
bourgeoisie supplied the substance for the prevailing 
comedy. In tragedy the members of the bourgeoisie 
were scorned and attacked, in comedy they were ridden 
with jest and ridicule. The moral tenor of comedy, 
however, had not been reformistic or didactic. 

It was the Sentimental Comedy that first introduced 
the psychology of the bourgeoisie in direct, vivid, and 
undiluted style into the drama. The few puritan 
dramas that had preceded, to which we alluded in the 
chapter on puritan art, were the only exceptions, and 
these were too sporadic, jejune and uninspired to be of 
force or influence in the promotion or efflorescence of 
a definite psychology in art. The Sentimental Comedy, 
on the other hand, crystallizes the expression of a 
movement. It reveals a change in taste that flowed 
from a change in social relations. 

The improvement in moral tone that the Sentimental 
Comedy marked, and which critics have discussed at 
length in style simple and sesquipedalian, was in reality 
not an improvement in moral tone but an indication of 
change in social dominancy. The moral tone of the 
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The Sentimental Comedy was a precursor of the bour- 
geois tragedy. Distinction of figure had characterized 
tragedy throughout the period of feudalism. The aris- 
tocratic conception of tragedy had been the critical 
manifesto of the age. Only figures of noble and illus- 
trious type could be protagonists in tragic drama. This 
was part of the literary paraphernalia of feudalism. 
It reflected the marked differentiation of caste that 
existed and the social basis of feudal society. Dryden 
expressed this attitude in his Preface to Troilus and 
Cressida: 


“Tragedy ought to be great, and to consist of 
great persons, to distinguish it from Comedy, 
where the action is trivial, and the persons of in- 
ferior rank.” (Italics mine.) 


In 1731, Voltaire, in France where feudalism lin- 
gered longer than in England and the bourgeoisie ad- 
vanced with tardier rapidity, gave definition to the 
same sentiment: 


“The stage, whether occupied by tragedy or 
comedy, exhibits a living picture of the human 
passions. In the first is represented the ambition 
of a prince; the object of the latter is to ridicule 
the vanity of the middle-class parvenu. Here we 
laugh at the coquetry of a citizen’s wife; there 
we weep over the unhappy passion of a Phedra.” ¢ 


4A Discourse on Tragedy. Prefixed to Brutus. 
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In comedy, however, the aristocratic discrimination 
of figure had not adhered. In Ben Jonson’s comedies, 
for instance, it was the lower classes that furnished 
theme and character. In action that was comic if not 
ludicrous, in manner that was satiric if not bitter, the 
bourgeoisie supplied the substance for the prevailing 
comedy. In tragedy the members of the bourgeoisie 
were scorned and attacked, in comedy they were ridden 
with jest and ridicule. The moral tenor of comedy, 
however, had not been reformistic or didactic. 

It was the Sentimental Comedy that first introduced 
the psychology of the bourgeoisie in direct, vivid, and 
undiluted style into the drama. The few puritan 
dramas that had preceded, to which we alluded in the 
chapter on puritan art, were the only exceptions, and 
these were too sporadic, jejune and uninspired to be of 
force or influence in the promotion or efflorescence of 
a definite psychology in art. The Sentimental Comedy, 
on the other hand, crystallizes the expression of a 
movement. It reveals a change in taste that flowed 
from a change in social relations. 

The improvement in moral tone that the Sentimental 
Comedy marked, and which critics have discussed at 
length in style simple and sesquipedalian, was in reality 
not an improvement in moral tone but an indication of 
change in social dominancy. The moral tone of the 
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few puritan dramas had been more severe and astrin- 
gent, more moral in the bourgeois sense of the word, 
than the moral tone of the comedies of Steele and 
Cibber. The “moral tone” of the Sentimental Com- 
edy, then, was the “moral tone” of another social class, 
the bourgeoisie. Writers did not become more moral 
by any strange alchemic process, but through the effect 
of an economic transposition. Their work, the change 
in their attitude, reflected the nature of the economic 
and social change. 

Steele in the drama and Addison in the essay were 
among the first to give literary attire to the spirit of 
the new commercial age. They did not write plays or 
essays about commerce, but in their attitude they 
voiced the sentiment of the commercial class. In The 
Christian Hero there was no question as to Steele’s 
position. In this tract he had endeavored to persuade 
the educated men of the kingdom to accept the Bible 
as a moral counselor. In the epilogue to The Tender 
Husband, he gave utterance to the sudden flood of 
patriotism that had seized the country, extolling in 
language unrestrained all things English—‘‘and Eng- 
lish be the language of all mankind.” Cibber in the 
epilogue to The Careless Husband, was not less chau- 
vinistic. Where the Restorationists would have de- 
lighted in the intricacies and episodic thrill of adultery, 
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Steele denounced and deplored them. Where the Res- 
torationists, expressive of the aristocratic psychology, 
would have contemned habits of frugality and pru- 
dence, Steele, expressive of the bourgeois psychology, 
exalts them—“to live comfortably is to live with pru- 
dence and frugality.” ° In all of his plays he projected 
his good characters to the foreground, and relegated 
the bad to the rear. Virtue was rewarded with a caress 
and vice with castigation. Virtue must triumph—vice 
must be vanquished. In his preface to The Conscious 
Lovers, Steele had declared that “the chief design of 
this was to be an innocent performance, and the audi- 
ence have abundantly shown how ready they are to 
support what is visibly intended that way,’ and fur- 
ther, he maintained that ‘‘anything that has its founda- 
tion in happiness and success must be allowed to be 
the object of comedy; and sure it must be an improve- 
ment of it to introduce a joy too exquisite for laughter, 
that can have no spring but in delight.” Such were 
the bourgeois motifs that dominated the dramas of 
Steele and the school of Sentimental Comedy. 

The ideology of the bourgeoisie thus had thrust 
itself into art. If the bourgeoisie had continued to be 
a submerged class, this development of an esthetic, this 
incursion of an art of its own, expressing its menta- 


5 Tbid. 
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tions and motives, would have been postponed until 
its submersion had disappeared. The Coffee Houses 
of the period were significant in the development of 
bourgeois culture. The Coffee Houses gave the bour- 
geoisie a center of organization. They afforded a 
means of communicating ideas and ventilating opin- 
ions. In the universities, salons, and theaters such an 
opportunity was not to be discovered. In the Coffee 
Houses, at this time, however, the spirit of the age 
dwelt, and from the middle-class culture that developed 
in them emanated a standard of manners and habit 
that was to change a nation and create a world-phi- 
losophy. 

The magazines and newspapers of the day nursed 
this culture into national propaganda. The same senti- 
ment that governed the Sentimental Comedy shaped the 
attitude and policy of The Tatler and The Guardian. 
Steele the dramatist was not different from Steele the 
journalist. According to Steele, The Tatler was de- 
signed not only “to enliven morality with wit, (but) 
to temper wit with morality,” and to rescue its readers 
“out of that desperate state of vice and folly into 
which the age is fallen.” It was Gay himself who 
noted that Steele was the first to show “that anything 
witty could be said in praise of the married state, or 
that devotion and virtue were anyway necessary to the 
character of a fine gentleman.” In The Spectator, 
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Steele, himself reckless and irregular, fought for a 
regularity of conduct in life, whipping in allusions to 
Cicero and the Stoics in order to fortify his logic. He 
assailed the extravagance of the loose-liver, the folly 
of the spendthrift, the asininity of the fop, and de- 
scribed their actions as indecent. The sight of a girl 
riding in masculine dress, after French fashion, excites 
Steele to condemnation of eccentricity of attire as an 
offense against virtue! John Gay, for instance, in 
writing of Steele’s labors in the defense and exaltation 
of bourgeois morality and culture, stated: 


“Tt is incredible to conceive the effect his writ- 
ings have had on the town, how many thousand 
follies they have either quite banished or given 
a great check to, how much countenance they 
have added to virtue and religion; how many peo- 
ple they have rendered happy, by showing them 
it was their own fault if they were not so; and 
lastly, how entirely they have convinced our fops 
and young fellows of the value and advantage of 
learning.” 


Addison was no less didactic than Steele. In truth 
all of the Spectator papers are dominated by didac- 
ticism. In The Guardian, which was more of a politi- 
cal paper than either The Spectator or The Tatler, 
Addison, writing against Naked Bosoms,® gave utter- 


6 The Guardian. No. 116. 
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ance to the rising bourgeois morality that was soon to 
be converted into that famous British respectability 
from which England even to-day has not escaped: 


“The clergy of the present age are not trans- 
ported with these indiscreet fervors (dress reform 
among women). ... For this reason, I look 
upon myself to be of great use to these good men; 
while they are employed in extirpating mortal sins 
and crimes of a higher nature, I should be glad 
to rally the world out of indecencies and venial 
transgressions. 

“Thus much I thought fit to premise before I 
resume the subject which I have already handled, 
I mean the naked bosoms of our British ladies. 
I hope they will rot take it ill of me, if I still beg 
that they will be covered.” 


In his Humanized Christianity, Addison held that re- 
ligion should determine all behavior, but not in the 
obliterating fashion of an other-worldly belief which 
fails to recognize this world in its ecstasy for the next. 
An other-worldly conception, such as the Hindus pos- 
sessed or the early Christians, could satisfy neither 
Addison nor his followers. For them religion had to 
be a practical affair, useful to life, economical. Of 
course, the practicality of this belief was set off some- 
what by Addison’s firm faith in a Supreme Being whose 
inscrutable wisdom far surpassed man’s and from 
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whose laws man must never deviate. Even in his Cato, 
amid absurd intrigue and stilted declamation, Addison 
carried his moralizing motive. 

It should not be thought, however, that the bour- 
geoisie met with no opposition, that the Tories were 
submissively silent. The fall of the Whigs in the early 
eighteenth century, a result of the tornado of excite- 
ment caused by the reprehension of Sacheverell, was 
sufficient proof that the strength of the landed class 
had not yet waned. Furthermore, the aristocracy in 
its intense struggle with the bourgeoisie, had curbed 
its extravagance, and, as with the court, had been forced 
to temper its morality into closer consonance with the 
spirit of the time. The days of royal ribaldry and 
aristocratic excess, as we stated in an earlier para- 
graph, had gained the contempt of court and citizen. 
The economic rise of the trading class, the bourgeoisie, 
and the economic decline of the landed class, the aris- 
tocracy, had brought about this change in social and 
moral attitudes. Although the moral attitudes of the 
two classes, for the time being, were less sharply dis- 
parate than in the generations previous, it should not 
be imagined that they converged. The antithetical rise 
and fall of the two classes had not removed the eco- 
nomic differences that separated them. The aristoc- 
racy, however, became more and more dependent upon 
the bourgeoisie. The bourgeoisie, as trade tripled and 
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wealth leaped, became more and more independent of 
the aristocracy. It gradually became, therefore, a 
matter of adaptation for the aristocracy, and creation 
for the bourgeoisie. The culture of England became 
bourgeois. The intensity of the aristocratic influence 
waned, and, in the nineteenth century, with the final 
deposition of the House of Lords, was practically 
eclipsed. In the eighteenth century, on the contrary, 
the struggle was embittered by the proximate passing 
of an old tradition and the hastening efflorescence of a 
new. The memory of the military coercion of the 
1650’s still lived with threatening vigor. The scorn 
with which the bourgeoisie had formerly been held 
was not forgotten by the aging aristocracy. To them 
the bourgeoisie was a parvenu class. To the bour- 
geoisie the aristocracy had been an immoral and op- 
pressing class that had now been overthrown. The 
purse-strings were no longer within the jingling fingers 
of the wanton lord, but in the trust of ‘“God’s 
appointed” rulers—the bourgeoisie. 

Addison was the leading writer of the bourgeoisie 
which centered its political force in the party then 
called the Whigs. Jonathan Swift was the satiric 
spokesman of the Tories. The aristocracy had been 
somewhat divided in political organization by the ac- 
cession of William and Mary. Many of the landed 
class had been forced to go over to the side of the 
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Whigs in order to sanction the coronation of William 
and Mary, an evil less grievous in their eyes than per- 
petuating the Stuarts with the prospect of a succession 
of Catholics. The remainder of the aristocracy aligned 
itself with the Tories. The bitterness of the conflict 
between the parties is revealed in the acrimonious 
tracts and pamphlets that were disseminated by both 
groups. In 1721, for instance, in a letter to Pope, 
Swift described his dislike for the new era, the new 
moneyed class, the new political situation: 


“T ever abominated that scheme of politics now 
about thirty years old of setting up a monied in- 
terest in opposition to the landed. For I con- 
ceived there could not be a truer maxim in our 
government than this, that the possessors of the 
soil are the best judges of what is for the advan- 
tage of the kingdom.” 

To state that Swift’s enthusiasm for the Tories was 
fostered if not inspired by the benefits derived from 
the party for his attacks upon the enemy is not to 
mitigate its social and political influence at the period. 
Prior for the Tories, and Steele for the Whigs, were 
second only to Swift and Addison as popular pam- 
phleteers. Satire was the prevailing note. Gentleness 
was rare. Swift’s treatment of Steele is characteristic: 


“To take the height of his learning, you are 
to suppose a lad just fit for the University, and 
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sent early from thence into the wide world, where 
he followed every way of life that might least im- 
prove, or preserve Rudiments he had got. He 
hath no Invention, nor is Master of a tolerable 
style; his chief talent is humor, which he some- 
times discovers both in Writing and Discourse.” 


In addition to the pungency of his satire and the sharp- 
ness of his attacks upon Whig politicians and their 
political tactics, Swift’s loose attitude toward morality 
reflects the old psychology of the aristocracy with its 
freedom from bourgeois cant and sentimentality; it 
was in open opposition to the artificiality and repressi- 
bility of the new morality that the new social order had 
created. ‘This phenomenon is even more interesting 
in view of the fact that Swift was an ecclesiastic. 
Imagine Addison or Steele, exponents of the bourgeois 
attitude, for instance, writing such a poem as Sirephon 
and Chloe, one of the most salacious and excrementi- 
tious ventures in the language, or such a sadistic satire, 
however ridiculous at heart, as A Modest Proposal. 
In poetry Pope was the protagonist. With all of his 
friendship for St. John Bolingbroke, his Catholicism, 
his deep affection for things aristocratic, and his 
dreams of a classic past, he added volume and dignity 
to the growing bourgeois sentiment. Adhering to an 
old tradition he, nevertheless, endowed it with new 
psychology. Declaring that “one thing is clear, what- 
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ever is is right,’ he cultivated the bourgeois virtues 
of religiosity and rigor, wrote The Messiah, modeled 
on Virgil’s Eclogue but applied to Christ instead of 
to a pagan youth, and composed a Universal Prayer. 
A transition poet, chalking the change from classicism 
to romanticism, Pope, as a neo-classicist, expressed 
the dichotomous tendencies of the time. With the 
classicists in form, he was with the revolutionists in 
substance. The beguiling turns and tricks, the sala- 
cious wit and knavish innuendo of feudal literature he 
avoided in favor of the soberer devices of bourgeois 
art. In his Epistle to Doctor Arbuthnot he defined 
his position without hesitation or ambiguity: 
“That not in Fancy’s maze he wandered long, 

But stooped to Truth, and moralized his song.” 
As with Steele and Addison, moral aphorisms replaced 
pornographic thrusts and allusions. Like his bour- 
geois contemporaries, he preached: 

“He knows to live, who keeps the middle state, - 
And neither leans on this side, nor on that.” 
“An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
“Virtue alone is Happiness below.” 


“Behold what blessings Wealth to life can lend 
And see, what comfort it affords our end”— 


things which would have amused instead of moved his 
Restorationist predecessors. 
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How phenomenally different the two ages were, that 
of the aristocracy in the seventeenth century and that 
of the bourgeoisie in the eighteenth, can be realized 
easily and immediately by contrasting the poetry of 
Dryden with that of Pope. In the beginning of this 
chapter, we pointed out the marked difference in sex 
attitudes of the two ages, the tendency of the Restora- 
tionists to play upon and magnify the sex motif and 
the tendency of the next generation to obscure and 
minimize it. Dryden and Pope vividly exemplify this 
antithesis. 

If we pass from poetry to philosophy, we shall find 
that one of the most momentous changes provoked by 
the rise of the bourgeoisie was the revolutionary logic 
of John Locke. Locke, in brief, rose as the champion 
of the bourgeoisie. In 1680, Filmer’s Patriarcha, in 
line with the Hobbesian dialectic, had lauded the mon- 
archical tradition, with its aristocratic politics and 
“divine-right”’ metaphysic. Locke overthrew the en- 
tire basis of their logic. He shattered their pretensions 
at historical interpretation and constructed a new set of 
political analogies which rendered theirs absurd. Like 
Rousseau, whom he preceded by almost a century, he 
justified a new scheme of thought, elaborated a new 
psychology. For him the state of nature was no say- 
age chaos, brutal and obliterating. For him men did 
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not sign away their rights with a single contract, or 
determine their destiny with a single decision. No 
political manifesto or royal decree could rob the people 
of rights that were sacred and inalienable. Kings did 
not inherit their prerogatives from God but from the 
people. The land, created by nature, belonged to 
society and not to individuals. In his work on Civil 
Government, Locke had maintained that God had given 
the land as common property to all men. Land-pos- 
session, the character of government, the continuance 
of laws, all were subject to the will of the people. 

In 1579, the cause of the French bourgeoisie had 
been set forth in a revolutionary tract often attributed 
to Hubert Languet, entitled Vindicie Contra Tyrannos. 
Here, as later with Locke, political organization had 
been assumed as a voluntary affair, but unlike Locke, 
the arguments presented in defense of popular sov- 
ereignty were bulwarked, in medieval style, by bibli- 
cal authority. Locke, on the other hand, put his case 
in the form of callous logic. His work was a clear 
defense of the revolution of 1688, with the seizure 
of dominancy by the bourgeoisie. Both of his Treat- 
ises of Government are philosophic rationalizations of 
the cause of the merchant-class. Locke defended rep- 
resentative government not because abstract logic led 
him to that point of view, but because the trend of 
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social events, the conflict of social classes, the riot of 
social philosophies, literally forced him to take that 
issue. Locke had been born a bourgeois, had returned 
to England after the success of the revolution, been 
made Commissioner of Appeals and later appointed to 
The Board of Trade. There was no other stand for 
him to take. He was not an aristocrat. He could not 
attack regicide, as had Hobbes in representing feudal- 
ism and the aristocracy; he could but defend it in rep- 
resenting commercialism and the bourgeoisie. He jus- 
tified revolution and the right of the people to create 
it. Rousseau later in The Social Contract was to do 
the same for the French bourgeoisie. Locke could be 
empirical but not atheistic, and so the scientific Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding was_ counterbal- 
anced by the sentimental essay on The Reasonableness 
of Christianity. The doctrine of innate ideas, trail- 
ing down the ages from Plato to Leibnitz, indued with 
mystical connotation and classical convention, part of 
the fixed metaphysics of feudalism, received an over- 
whelming volley of attack. Locke showed the mind to 
be born a “blank,” like a piece of wax unwrinkled by 
age or environment. The problem of “being” which 
had obsessed medieval metaphysics was now forced to 
the background in favor of the more practical problem 
of knowledge, its nature and accuracy, its origin and 
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extension. It was a purely environmental thesis that 
Locke proposed. It was a revolutionary sociology in- 
volved as well as a revolutionary epistemology. Ab- 
stract philosophy reflected concrete social change. 

In our discussion of the change of social and sexual 
attitudes of this period, we cannot permit the Eng- 
lish Deist movement, influenced so decisively by 
Locke, to go unmentioned. The movement was in the 
direction of a rationalization of Christianity with 
reason. It endeavored to justify ethics instead of re- 
ligion. It emphasized the Addisonian attitude instead 
of the Baxterian. John Toland in Christianity not 
Mysterious (1696), Collins in Discourse of Free 
Thinking (1713), and also in his Grounds and Reasons 
of Christian Religion (1727), Tindal on Christianity 
As Old As Creation (1730), all represented varying 
phases of this attitude. Toland, for instance, was the 
inventor of the word “pantheism,” and in his entire 
criticism of biblical legerdemain revealed a mind which, 
with its sweet reasonableness and tolerance, was dis- 
tantly removed from that of the Puritan. It is very 
clear from this movement as well as others, that with 
its rise as a social group, and with its control as a 
political body, the social philosophy of the bourgeoisie, 
though not less moral, lost something of its earlier 
severity and asceticism. 
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As we turn to later drama, however, and note the 
character of the school that, in a sense, immediately 
followed Steele and the Sentimental Comedy, the full 
force of social change is observed. The aristocratic 
conception of tragedy which had held undisputed sway 
throughout the literary history of feudalism is seen 
to collapse. Where the Sentimental Comedy had 
marked a change in moral manners, the tragedie bour- 
geoise, or what is often called the domestic tragedy, 
effected a change in the very substance of literature. 
The bourgeois tragedy was not a sudden burgeoning 
forth of a new art. It was the result of a gradual ac- 
cretion of changes that were more insinuating than ex- 
plicit. In occasional plays before this period of the 
eighteenth century, tragedies had been written about 
themes and protagonists that were not “noble” or 
illustrious. Arden of Feversham is an example of the 
type of semi-bourgeois tragedy that preceded the de- 
velopment of the school which began with such flash 
and fanfare in 1731 with the appearance of The Lon- 
don Merchant. Both Otway and Southern were 
precursors in the development of this genre. In The 
Fair Penitent (1703), Rowe defined “she-tragedy”— 
as the domestic tragedy of the bourgeoisie was often 
called—as a significant innovation in English drama 
because in freeing tragedy of aristocratic convention it 
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gave the stage an appeal that was more intimate and 
extensive. After all, Rowe wrote: 


“We ne’er can pity what we ne’er can share... . 
Therefore an Humble theme our author chose 
A melancholy Tale of Private Woes.” 


Feudal tragedy which had concerned itself only with 
the heroic and the aristocratic had been a removed, 
exalted thing. The passions of kings, the ambitions of 
princes, the dreams of fair ladies, had been all dealt 
with in an exclusive way, favorable to the ruling class. 
The under-classes had been treated with the contempt 
due their social rank. The theater had but mirrored 
the social life of the time, expressed its caste-distinc- 
tions and class-psychology. 

The rise of the bourgeois tragedy was not a phe- 
nomenon lonesome to one locale. It was the reflection 
of aclass movement that overspread the western world. 
In time it became a movement, unconfined by con- 
tinental boundary or handicap. Every form of 
thought and expression was changed by its propellent 
influence. The bourgeois tragedy was merely the ex- 
pression of part of the change that this movement 
wrought in literature. Locke was part of the change 
effected in philosophy. The famous Augustan school 
of painters in Georgian England was part of the change 
in another field. The revolution in gardening was still 
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another phase of this oscillation of philosophic and 
practical trend. Nothing escaped its influence. 

While Steele, Pope and Addison had expressed the 
rise of this trend, hintingly adumbrated its develop- 
ment, Lillo and Moore gave it definite character. 

It was The London Merchant (1731) that endowed 
it with dynamic force. The town came to it with doubt 
and amusement, sneering at “the presumption of the 
author, in hoping to make them (the audience) sympa- 
thize in the sorrows of any man beneath the rank of 
an emperor, king or statesman.”” The play was a 
volcanic anomaly. It excited immediate attention, dis- 
cussion and controversy. Night after night, in the 
tense heat of midsummer, the drama drew eager and 
enchanted audiences. It moved and thrilled and over- 
whelmed. Queen Caroline sent for the play to read 
from the manuscript, and Pope, approaching with 
dubiety, left with enthusiasm. His praise was clear 
and candid. The drama went through five authorized 
editions in a few years. As years sped on the leading 
actors and actresses of each generation played in The 
London Merchant, including such Thespian cynosures 
as Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble, and Sir Henry Irv- 
ing. Since the whole world was going through a set 
of economic changes similar to those in England, only 


at a rate less rapid, the effect of the play was not 
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confined to the insular appreciation of English readers 
and spectators. Rousseau in his Lettre a d’Alambert 
favored it with outstanding praise; Diderot in Entré- 
tiens sur Le Fils Naturel compared it to the enduring 
art of Sophocles and Euripides. In his Poetique fran- 
caise, Marmontel placed it side by side with Racine’s 
chef d’euvre. Prévost in Le Pour et Contre gave the 
play extensive consideration; Goethe and Schiller re- 
ferred to it with esteem, and Lessing in Miss Sara 
Sampson had taken it as the model for his most striking 
drama. Not long after its stage presentation the 
drama cropped up in narrative literature. In three 
volumes dedicated to Mrs. Siddons, Thomas Skinner 
Surr told the tragedy of George Barnwell in the form 
of the novel. In 1810, fourteen years later, appeared 
The Memoirs of George Barnwell, the Unhappy Sub- 
ject of Lillo’s celebrated Tragedy; derived from the 
most Authentic Sources, and intended for the Perusal 
and Instruction of the Rising Generation, by a De- 
scendant of the Barnwell Family. Not more than ten 
years later these Memoirs were condensed and pub- 
lished as The Life and History of George Barnwell. 

Such, in brief, is the history of this one play. Its 
epoch-making character, in the face of these facts, can- 
not be denied. 

But why was it so epoch-making? Why did it 
cause so sharp a rupture in dramatic tradition? Be- 
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cause it signalized the intrusion of a new attitude, the 
crystallization of a bourgeois esthetic in the heart of 
an ancient institution. The same tendency to moralize 
which we have already noted in the poetry of Pope 
and the prose of Steele and Addison, was accentuated 
to a point of cloying excess in The London Merchant, 
The Gamester, and other plays of this school. The 
moral lesson in Lillo’s play is a bourgeois moral lesson. 
It provides a tragic example to the youth of the bour- 
geoisie. It illustrates a class morale in obvious if 
vigorous fashion. 

Where Pope and Steele had represented but phases 
of a class psychology, Lillo represented it more in its 
entirety. In the works of Pope, Steele and Addison the 
class sentiment was more clandestine and subtle; in 
Lillo and Moore it was more open and obvious. The 
very diction of Lillo’s play betrays this fact. The new 
tradesmen were not to be silenced by satire or imper- 
fections of culture. They demanded, in a sense, expres- 
sion in art. Lillo gave this expression. In the Restora- 
tion age the bulk of the plays had been written by a 
dozen men; in the eighteenth century scores of one- 
play authors sprang into creation. Fully half of the 
plays of this era were penned by men unconnected with 
literature and unambitious of literary immortality. 
There were more than double the number of individual 
dramatists in this period than there had been in the 
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period previous, and over four times as many anony- 
mous plays were written. These new “unliterary” au- 
thors gave sudden and sharp impetus to the bourgeois 
drama. The comedy of manners, under this democra- 
tizing influence, lost its vivaciousness and brilliance. 
New motifs and new themes created new vistas of 
dramatic opportunity. The aristocratic was no longer 
fashionable. The virtues of the bourgeoisie became 
part of the prevailing culture. An ethic and an es- 
thetic peculiar to the bourgeoisie ripened into creative 
and critical expression. 

Thorowgood, the London merchant, exemplified the 
English merchantry, voiced their sentiment, defined 
their attitude. The following quotation from the play 
will indicate in form more vivid than that of historical 
document or social description the psychology of the 
new order and its new ethic: 


“You may learn how honest merchants, as such, 
may sometimes contribute to the safety of their 
country, as they do at all times to its happiness; 
that if hereafter you should be tempted to any 
action that has the appearance of vice or mean- 
ness in it, upon reflecting on the dignity of our 
profession, you may with honest scorn reject 
whatever is unworthy of it.” 

“As the name of merchant never degrades the 
gentleman, so by no means does it exclude him; 
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only take heed not to purchase the character of 
complaisant at the expense of your sincerity.” 


In the time of Shakespeare, and also during the time 
of the Jacobeans, the merchant was scorned and 
mocked, his habits of life contemned, his asceticisms 
derided. The change is now complete. The merchant 
is extolled. His life is a source of emulation. His 
virtues are exalted, his vices obscured. Values have 
been inverted, transvaluated. 

The moral cry of the bourgeoisie, officious and ob- 
trusive, pervades the drama of the entire school. The 
moralizing tendency of Steele, Addison and Pope is 
extended to proportions ridiculously extreme and repe- 
titious. Every situation is utilized to emphasize a les- 
son, every character manipulated to prove a moral. 
Sex becomes a topic forbidden except in its moral 
aspects. Sex candour is buried in cant and taboo. 
Allusion to the sex motif is covert or definitely made 
to strike a sermon. The thrill of sex adventure, the 
piquancy of sex play, are motifs stained with sin. 
They affect the rigid system of monogamy, and the 
process of inheritance, all so necessary to the growing 
bourgeoisie with its intensifying individualism and 
waxing wealth. 

The sex scene in The London Merchant, for instance, 
is so pitifully ludicrous. The language is so artificial, 
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the action so stilted, the maneuvers so gauche. The 
following passage, describing the seductive advances of 
Milliwood, the courtesan, and the yielding gestures of 
young Barnwell, the victim of base passion, is illus- 
trative of the limitations of the play and the senti- 
mentalism of its situations. 


Barn: I thought you had expected me: I 
promised to come. 

Mitt: That is the more surprising: few men 
are such religious observers of their word. 

Barn: All who are honest are. 

Mitzi: To one another; but we simple women 
are seldom thought of consequence enough to gain 
a place in their remembrance. (Laying her hand 
on his, as if by accident.) (Italics mine.) 

Barn: Her disorder is so great, she doesn’t per- 
ceive she has laid her hand on mine. Heavens, 
how she trembles! What can this mean? 
(Aside. ) 

Mitzi: The interest I have in all that relates 
to you (the reason of which you shall know here- 
after) excites my curiosity; and were I sure you 
would pardon my presumption, I should desire to 
know your real sentiments on a very particular 
subject. 

Barn: Madam, you may command my poor 
thoughts on any subject. I have none that I 
would conceal. 

Mitzi: You'll think me bold. 

Barn: No, indeed. 
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Mitt: What then are your thoughts of love? 

Barn: If you mean the love of women, I have 
not thought of it at all. My youth and circum- 
stances make such thoughts improper in me yet. 
But if you mean the general love we owe to man- 
kind, I think no one has more of it in his temper 
than myself. I don’t know that person in the 
world, whose happiness I don’t wish, and wouldn’t 
promote, were it in my power. In an especial 
manner, I love my uncle and my master; but 
above all, my friend. 

Mitt: You have a friend, then, whom you 
love? 

Barn: As he does me, sincerely. 

Mitt: He is, no doubt, often blessed with your 
company and conversation. 

Barn: We live in one house, and both serve 
the same worthy merchant. 

MitL: . Happy, happy youth! Whoe’er thou 
art, I envy thee; and so must all who see and 
know this youth. What have I lost by being 
formed a woman! I hate my sex, myself. Had 
I been a man, I might perhaps have been as happy 
in your friendship, as he who now enjoys it is; 
but as it is— Oh!— 

Barn: I never observed woman before; or this 
is sure, the most beautiful of her sex. (Aside.) 
You seem disordered, Madam; may I know the 
cause? 

Mitt: Do not ask me. I can never speak it, 
whatever is the cause. I wish for things impossi- 
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ble. I would be a servant, bound to the same 
master, to live in the same house with you. 

BarRN: How strange, and yet how kind, her 
words and actions are! and the effect they have 
on me is as strange. I feel desires I never knew 
before. I must be gone, while I have power to 
go. (Aside.) Madam, I humbly take my leave. 

Mitzi: You will not, sure, leave me so soon! 

Barn: Indeed, I must. 

Mitt: You cannot be so cruel! I have pre- 
pared a poor supper, at which I promised myself 
your company. 

Barn: I am sorry I must refuse the honor you 
designed me; but my duty to my master calls me 
hence. I never yet neglected his service. He 
is so gentle, and so good a master, that, should I 
wrong him, though he might forgive me, I should 
never forgive myself. 

Mit: Am I refused by the first man, the sec- 
ond favor I ever stooped to ask? Go then, thou 
proud, hard-hearted youth; but know, you are 
the only man that could be found, who would let 
me sue twice for greater favors. 

Barn: What shall I do? How shall I go or 
stay? 

Mitt: Yet do not, do not leave me. I with 
my sex’s pride would meet your scorn; but when 
I look upon you, when I behold those eyes. Oh! 
spare my tongue, and let my blushes—this flood 
of tears, too, that will force its way, declare— 
what woman’s modesty should hide. 
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Barn: Oh, heavens! she loves me, worthless 
as I am. Her looks, her words, her flowing tears 
confess it. And can I leave her then? Oh, never, 
never! Madam, dry up your tears; you shall 
command me always. I will stay here forever, 
if you would have me. 


This was bourgeois realism, realism through the lens 
of bourgeois propriety. It was the reality of life as the 
bourgeoisie viewed it. To-day we call it sentimental- 
ism, but that is only because our realism and ethic have 
changed. Our outlook is different. Society has al- 
tered. The class conflict has changed. The criteria 
of morality and sex habit, expressive of the prevailing 
economics, have swung from one orbit to another. 
Realism consisted then of painting the passions as evil 
instead of snickeringly exalting them; of introducing 
characters of the bourgeoisie and themes that centered 
about the struggle and success of the merchant class. 

Sex expression in literature was curbed by this trend 
or modified so as to impress a moral or enforce a 
sermon. 

It is a different social world that had come into 
creation. A new class had not only imprinted itself 
upon a culture, it had made a culture. The political 
world, the business world, the art world, had been re- 
made by this culture. New norms had been erected. 
The words of Lenglet-dufresnay: 
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“Choose only noble subjects, kings, princes, 
heroes. . . . A son or a daughter of a minister 
is too low in birth * 


had become anachronistic. Art and politics were no 
longer things of the aristocracy. Art and _ politics 
had become the possession of another class—the bour- 
geoisie. A bourgeois comedy and a bourgeois tragedy 
had superseded the aristocratic play with its noble 
heroes and heroic warriors. A bourgeois politics had 
supplanted a feudal. A bourgeois morality had eclipsed 
an aristocratic. 

The economic change that pinnacled the bourgeoisie 
had caused a revolution in every phase of endeavor: 
political, moral, esthetic. 


8 L’usage des Romans. 
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SEX EXPRESSION IN THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


HE modern novel is a result of economic evolu- 
ale tion. It is a product of the bourgeoisie. 
Without the economic change of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the expanding wealth of the commercial class, 
the increasing spread of education, the modern novel 
would have been a pure chimera. The limits of the 
drama had been marked and profound. The dramas 
met but a severely limited audience. Their appeal, 
therefore, was narrow and insufficient. Not many au- 
thors could survive on their meager profits. Patronage 
had been noisome but necessitous. Since patrons 
were not plenteous, authors were few. At the time of 
the Restoration when dramatists were rewarded in 
style not stinted, and actors ricochetted across town in 
gilded carriage and gorgeous dress, there were scarcely 
more than a dozen dramatists that wrote the over- 
whelming majority of the plays of the era. There was 
not room for more. The theater was too confined 
a medium. 

The aristocracy had patronized, in a sense, had 
created the stage. The stage, as we have pointed out 
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before, until the advance of the bourgeoisie, had re- 
flected, in every detail of its artifice and convention, 
the social attitude of the aristocracy. The dramatist, 
unless he engaged in political gymnastics, was a para- 
site, living with unabashed countenance upon the gen- 
erosity of his feudal superiors. 

The dominancy of the bourgeoisie altered the situa- 
tion. A new public had been created. The nature of 
bourgeois enterprise necessitated the advance and 
spread of education. Bible-reading itself, as an indi- 
vidual duty, a duty unknown to the old Catholic com- 
municant, furthered and encouraged the reading cus- 
tom. The publication of sermons developed a reading 
public that was led at times to the perusal of less 
sacred literature. Profane literature that denounced 
turpitude and upheld virtue was not distant from the 
religious. It was a kind of interlude between the old 
sacrosanct literature of the earlier bourgeoisie and the 
more mundane though moral literature of the industrial 
bourgeoisie. 

But not only a new public had been created—a new 
purchasing class also had been created. A literature 
cannot flourish without economic support. The mod- 
ern newspaper and the modern novel would not have 
been possible without this phase of social change, 
marked by the rise and dominancy of the bourgeoisie. 
The newspaper and the novel derived their existence 
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from the bourgeoisie. They were dependent upon a 
large reading public and a large purchasing class. 
Under feudalism a newspaper could not grow beyond a 
very stunted stature. The new social system, on the 
other hand, provided wide opportunity for its expan- 
sion. Moreover, with a larger class in control, more 
things happened of common interest, social life com- 
plicated, national matters came to concern a greater 
number. 

The tragedie bourgeoise not only reflected the rise 
of the bourgeoisie, but also gave evidence of the growth 
of a new theater-going audience. The novel likewise 
reflected not only the growth of the same class, but 
also the creation of a new reading audience. The news- 
paper revealed the same facts. All were a result of 
this same change in social structure. 

Defoe was the pioneer in the English novel. His 
work crystallized the concepts of the new age. In his 
novels as well as his tracts can be discovered the social 
background of the epoch, the interests of the new class, 
its taste and morality. 

With a leisure class such as the old aristocracies had 
been, or as the upper tier of the industrial bourgeoisie 
later became, it is the impractical, the exquisitely use- 
less things of art and life that are portrayed and cul- 
tivated. Among primitive tribes, for instance, where 
caste exists, the same tendency prevails. In Senegambi 
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the women of the leisure class wear slippers so small 
that an awkward gait is necessary; that awkward gait, 
so distinctly useless and unquestionably deleterious 
from a practical point of view, is considered esthetic. 
The reason is simple. The poor working negresses do 
not wear these slippers and have an ordinary gait. 
They could not afford to use such slippers and walk 
as the rich negresses do because of their work and 
the amount of time that would be lost through such 
a handicapping gait. Hence, the awkward gait of the 
leisure class women is a distinction, a mark of superi- 
ority, an evidence of position, a proof that time is not 
valuable to them, that work is a thing from which they 
are free. Their art, therefore, is devoted to an ex- 
altation of things impractical and exclusive.* 

With the advance of the English bourgeoisie of the 
eighteenth century, however, a leisure class had fallen 
and an active commercial class had risen. This com- 
mercial class had fought bitterly and tirelessly for its 
success, and, part of the new economic system that 
was replacing feudalism, it opposed the art and moral- 
ity of the feudal aristocracy. Its success had been built 
upon great enterprise and indefatigable activity. It 
had no tolerance for leisure class attitudes of mind. 
Culture for it was a definite adaptation to a changing 


1 Plechanov—Materialism and Art. Also Berenger-Ferand—Les 
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environment. Culture, then, and art as part of cul- 
ture, had to be practical adaptations and practical 
manifestations of its life. There was no space for 
fantastic filigree and futile fancy. Utility had become 
an ineluctable criterion. The useful, at last, had 
become the esthetic. 

Robinson Crusoe stands out like a monadnock in its 
depiction of the new philosophy. It idealizes the prac- 
tical, extols the practical man. It is a fictional incarna- 
tion of the new individualism. The capacity of the 
individual to cope with the difficulties of his environ- 
ment, surmount adversity and achieve success, is re- 
vealed in the sturdy substance of the narrative. Class 
or caste distinction is seen to have no influence in the 
struggle of the individual man. Feudalism and feudal 
literature had stressed class distinctions in their critical 
concepts and literary creations. Robinson Crusoe, 
then, was a sweeping contrast. It visualized life and 
the world from the point of view of man as an indi- 
vidual and not a social being. 

One event in the seventeenth century surpassed all 
others in significance. The colonization of America! 
This colonization process promoted the pioneer spirit, 
the bourgeois desire to escape from the trammels of 
feudalism and allow unlimited opportunity for indi- 
vidual progress. The New World offered greater 
opportunity for individual incentive than the Old. 
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The pioneer spirit in America spread, and the flexibility 
of the frontier was to keep it alive on that continent 
for decades after it had spent its native energy. 
America thus in the eighteenth century influenced Eng- 
land as well as England influenced America. America 
was a signal factor in the advance of the bourgeoisie in 
England and contributed no little aspiration to the 
development of the bourgeois doctrine of individualism. 
Crusoe’s adventure was as much a result of the con- 
ditions of American civilization as of the immediate 
conditions of the bourgeoisie in England. In fact, it 
is no exaggeration to say that America presented not 
only the suggestion, but offered also proof of the mean- 
ing and significance of Crusoe’s isolation and individual 
accomplishment. 

The English bourgeoisie developed before the bour- 
geoisie of France and Germany. The bourgeoisie in 
Italy at the time of the Renaissance had been the 
first of the bourgeois groups in Europe to imprint itself 
upon the prevailing culture. Patriotism had sup- 
planted religion as the dominant virtue. The glory of 
Venice inspired the painter who a century previous 
would have dedicated his art to the glory of God. But 
as commerce, with the discovery of America, veered 
from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, England, then, 
possessing the key position in the new avenues of sea 
traffic, supplanted Italy as the Croesus of the sea. 
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English harbors were the first to greet the ships of the 
New World. Her geographical superiority in the new 
Atlantic routes made England the first country in 
northern Europe to develop a dominant and victorious 
bourgeoisie. The passing of the Mediterranean as a 
commercial center forced the power of the Italian 
bourgeoisie to decline, and Italy to recede from leader- 
ship in the bitter struggle for commercial supremacy 
during the last four centuries. Hence the English 
bourgeoisie, achieving a position of power before its 
northern competitors and holding it for many con- 
secutive generations and centuries, effected a bour- 
geois culture at a period earlier than its rival nations. 
It is because of this economic phenomenon that we dis- 
cover that Robinson Crusoe, which appeared in Eng- 
land in 1719, does not meet with marked favor in 
France until the time of Rousseau. The bourgeois 
class was growing in France, as was proved by its in- 
creasing numbers, wealth and influence, and as was 
illustrated too by the novels of Marivaux which ex- 
pressed the rising bourgeois motif in French literature. 
It was in Emile that Rousseau penned his apostrophe 
to Defoe’s novel. Rousseau’s own words are reveal- 
ing, to say the least. 


“This treatise shall be the first book which my 
Emile will read; and for a long time it will of 
itself constitute his whole library, and will always 
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hold a distinguished place in it. It shall be the 
text upon which all our conversations on the 
natural sciences will merely serve as a commen- 
tary. During our progress it will constitute a 
test of our judgment; and as long as our taste 
is not corrupted, the reading of it will always 
please us. , 

“What, then, is this wonderful book? Is it 
Aristotle? Is it Pliny? Is it Buffon? No; it is 
Robinson Crusoe.” 


It was the individualism of the bourgeoisie, then, 
that we discover so conspicuously present in Robinson 
Crusoe. The individual, not the class or group, was 
supreme. Life, as we said, was conceived of in these 
terms. From the economic basis of this attitude un- 
folded the new morality of that day. The new indi- 
vidualism needed a new ethic. Private property had 
become a salient determinant in social life. As we 
showed in the second chapter, the bourgeoisie in its 
struggle for existence had to develop a morality of 
strict and astringent character. As long as the bour- 
geoisie was subordinate to the aristocracy it was 
forced to a militant asceticism; when the tables were 
inverted, however, the period of uphill struggle safely 
mastered and prosperity achieved, a milder attitude 
crept into bourgeois culture. This mildness, never- 
theless, never tempered its defense of private property 
morality. Monogamy was inevitably justified and 
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exalted. Sexual infidelities, always a threat at the very 
basis of the private-property concept—the process of 
family-accumulation and  family-inheritance—were 
necessarily condemned. The bourgeois moral lesson, 
as we have seen, was never neglected. But it was in 
the nature of the emotional reaction that the difference 
—the new mildness—is to be most noticeably per- 
ceived. The Sentimental Comedy, as we have earlier 
described, was the first outgrowth of this tendency. 
The ferocity and maniacal frenzy of the days of the 
Commonwealth were now converted into a sentimen- 
talism; discovered in the Sentimental Comedy, the 
bourgeois drama, and the bourgeois novel, it was as 
moral as Lusty Juventus, the old Puritan play, in its 
emphasis upon virtue, but it was without the old mili- 
tancy and castigatory violence. 

Addison’s gentle ironies had replaced Baxter’s in- 
cisive denunciation. Steele’s Sentimental Comedy 
had slowly placated the bourgeois hatred of the stage; 
Lillo’s bourgeois tragedy had buried it. With the bour- 
geois tragedy the stage had become an accepted diver- 
sion by the bourgeoisie. In truth, it had become an 
institution of the bourgeois class. Diversion was 
camouflaged as instruction—and the stage had a moral 
justification. Bourgeois characters were now exalted, 
not ridiculed. Bourgeois morality was now recom- 
mended, not satirized. The English novel was part of 
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the same trend. It, too, sentimentalized life to satisfy 
the lachrymose propensities of the new ruling class. 
This sentimentalism would have been repulsive to the 
old Puritan forefathers with their tough-minded relig- 
iosity and rigor. But the bourgeoisie of the eight- 
eenth century, as we have said, had grown prosperous 
and commanding; the toughness and rigor were gone. 
A compromise had insinuated itself into their program. 
Literature had to be moral still, but it did not have to 
be religious. 

Where before the Puritanic morality of the earlier 
bourgeoisie would have excluded the least reference to 
the sensual, sensuality can now be described in order 
to impress a lesson—exposing its spurious charm, il- 
lustrating its dangerous consequences. Evil can be 
pictured unalluringly, or alluring to destruction—it is 
the lesson that counts! The good must conquer, the 
bad must fail. Good characters may sometimes meet 
misfortune, but bad characters can never meet good 
fortune. This would produce a bad effect upon the 
audience. Badness must be requited with punishment 
and failure. Yet the very opportunity that bourgeois 
literature allowed for the introduction of wickedness 
into its arts made possible the intricacy of plot and 
dexterous manipulation of episode that so enticingly 
checker the distinguished pages of the English novel. 
Robinson Crusoe availed itself of little mental struggle, 
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and what wickedness was there was a wickedness of 
environment rather than of man. Captain Singleton is 
similar to Robinson Crusoe in this respect. Moll 
Flanders is an engaging example of the opposite. The 
career of a whore, portrayed in vivid, vigorous form, 
palpitating with life, intense with conflict, teeming with 
exciting episode, the ultimate effect aimed at by the 
author in the whole rendition is thoroughly moral. The 
objectivity of depiction aimed at by Zola in Nana, of 
course, was a thing alien to the intention of Defoe. 
In his preface, Defoe assures his readers that the story 
of Moll Flanders, supposedly written by himself, is re- 
lated in a manner that will not offend, although he con- 
fesses that he was “‘hard put to it to wrap it up so clean 
as not to give room, especially for vicious readers, to 
turn it to his advantage.” He goes on further to de- 
clare that “all possible care, however, has been taken 
to give no lewd ideas. To this purpose some of the 
vicious parts of her life, which could not be modestly 
told, is quite left out, and several other parts are very 
much shortened. What is left ’tis hoped will not of- 
fend the chastest reader or the modestest hearer; and 
as the best use is made even of the worst story, the 
moral ’tis hoped will keep the reader serious, even 
where the story might incline to be otherwise. To give 
the history of a wicked life repented of, necessarily 
requires that the wicked part should be made as wicked 
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as the real history of it will bear, to illustrate and give 
a beauty to the penitent part, which is certainly the 
best and brightest, if related with equal spirit and life.” 

But even these explanations are insufficient. The 
moral motif must be further emphasized. Later in the 
Preface he states: 


“There is in this story abundance of delightful 
incidents, and all of them usefully applied. There 
is an agreeable turn artfully given them in the 
relating, that naturally instructs the reader, either 
one way or another. The first part of her lewd 
life with the young gentleman at Colchester has 
so many happy turns given it to expose the 
crime, and warn all whose circumstances are 
adapted to it, of the ruinous end of such things, 
and the foolish, thoughtless, and abhorred conduct | 
of both the parties, that it abundantly atones for 
all the lively description she gives of her folly 
and wickedness. 

“In a word, as the whole relation is carefully 
garbled of all the levity and looseness that was 
in it, so it is all applied, and with the utmost care, 
to virtuous and religious uses.” 


Certainly Defoe’s motive is not to be questioned. 


Yet he is insistent that virtue be upheld. Fiction must 
subserve to this purpose. So, he proceeds: 


“, . there is not a wicked action in any part 
of it, but is first and last rendered unhappy and 
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unfortunate; there is not a superlative villain 
brought upon the stage, but either he is brought 
to an unhappy end, or brought to be a penitent; 
there is not an ill thing mentioned, but it is con- 
demned, even in the relation, nor a virtuous, just 
thing but it carries its praise along with it. What 
can more exactly answer the rule laid down, to 
recommend even those representations of things 
which have so many other just objections lying 
against them? namely, of example, of bad com- 
pany, obscene language, and the like. 

“Upon this foundation this book is recom- 
mended to the reader, as a work from every part 
of which something may be learned and some just 
and religious inference is drawn, by which the 
reader will have something of instruction, if he 
please to make use of it.” 


We have quoted so bountifully from this Preface to 
Moll Flanders because it is so excellently illustrative 
of the new moral attitude of the bourgeoisie which now 
predominated in literature. In the times of Dryden 
and Wycherly a preface such as this would have been 
stultifying and absurd. The morals of a different class 
were in the ascendant. 

In Richardson this same tendency is carried to a 
point of extremity that is at once unconvincing and 
preposterous. In his effort to moralize, to teach the 
yokels the value of virtue and the viciousness of vice, 
he made his heroes angels instead of men and his vil- 
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lains demons instead of blunderers and miscreants. 
Fielding in satirizing the Richardsonian characters in 
Tom Jones correctly observed that 


“to say the truth, I as little question whether mere 
man ever arrived at this consummate degree of 
excellence, as well as whether there hath ever 
existed a monster bad enough to verify that in 
Juvenal. Nor do I, indeed, conceive the good 
purposes served by inserting characters of such 
angelic perfection or such diabolical depravity, in 
any work of invention; since from contemplating 
either, the mind of man is more likely to be over- 
whelmed with sorrow and shame than to draw any 
good uses from such patterns.” 


It is valuable to note, too, that with all of Fielding’s 
satire there is implicit in his strictures the importance 
of having patterns that will serve to good moral use. 

Richardson, proclaiming the ethical purpose of 
Pamela, declared that the novel might “introduce a new 
species of writing that might possibly turn young peo- 
ple into a course of reading different from the pomp 
and parade of romance writing, and promote the cause 
of religion and virtue.” In his Preface to Clarissa 
Harlowe he announced that the aim of the book would 
be 


“above all to investigate the highest and most 
important doctrines not only of morality, but of 
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Christianity, by showing them thrown into action 
in the conduct of the worthy characters, while the 
unworthy, who set those doctrines at defiance, are 
condignly, and, as may be said, consequently pun- 
ished. 

“From what has been said, considerate readers 
will not enter upon, the perusal of the piece before 
them as if it were designed only to divert and 
amuse. It will probably be thought tedious to 
all such as dip into it, expecting a light novel, or 
transitory romance, and look upon the story in it 
(interesting as that is generally allowed to be) 
as its sole end, rather than as a vehicle to the in- 
struction.” 


In his preface to Sir Charles Grandison Richardson 
gives utterance to precisely the same opinion, couched 
in language little variant from the earlier prefaces. 
Richardson was squeamishly careful in his dealing 
with sex. As can be judged from his prefaces, virtue 
was never unrequited and vice never unpunished. The 
rake was reformed, the incorrigible villain died in 
agony. Abduction was the most daring and sensational 
episode hazarded. The gaudy trappings of the romance 
were avoided. A more prosaic type of life was now 
centered and sentimentalized. Pamela was the “senti- 
mental comedy,” Clarissa Harlowe, the bourgeois 
tragedy, in the novel. The newly-acquired artistic 
sensitivity of the English bourgeoisie was smoothed 
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and pampered by the Richardsonian novel. His novels 
were read aloud in family circles, and whenever a 
pathetic situation arose, the family would retreat to 
their respective rooms and shed their sympathetic 
tears! ? Sir John Lubbock tells an interesting story 
about Pamela, related to him by Sir John Herschel, 
which evidences how widespread a public devoured the 
fiction and how enthusiastic was its response: 


“In a certain village the blacksmith had got 
hold of Richardson’s novel, Pamela, and used to 
sit on his anvil in the long summer evenings and 
read it aloud to a large and attentive audience. 
It is by no means a short book, but they fairly. 
listened to it all. At length, when the happy turn 
of fortune arrived, which brings the hero and 
heroine together, and sets them living long and 
happily according to the most approved rules, the 
congregation so delighted as to raise a great shout 
and procuring the church keys, actually set the 
parish bells ringing.” 


In France the bourgeoisie received the novel with not 
less eagerness and zeal. About Clarissa Harlowe 
Prévost confessed that “of all imaginative works I have 
read . . . conceit does not lead me to except my own, 
none have given me greater pleasure than the one 
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now submitted to the public.’ Marmontel exclama- 
torily maintained that he did not think the age could 
show “a more faithful, more delicate, more spirited 
touch. We do not read, we see what he describes. . . . 
Antiquity can show nothing more exquisite.” Diderot 
was scarcely more restrained in his panegyric. “I yet 
remember,” he wrote in 1761, ‘“‘with delight the first 
time it (Clarissa Harlowe) came into my hand. I was 
in the country. How deliciously I was affected. I 
then experienced the same sensations those feel who 
have long lived with one they love, and are now on the 
point of separation.” Rousseau, whom we quoted in ref- 
erence to Robinson Crusoe, esteemed Richardson little 
less worshipfully than Defoe. In a letter to Mira- 
beau, he wrote: “You admire Richardson, Monsieur 
le Marquis, how much greater would be your admira- 
tion if like me, you were in a position to compare the 
pictures of this great artist with nature, to see how 
natural his situations are, however seemingly romantic, 
and how true his portraits, for all their apparent exag- 
generation.” So powerful was Richardson’s influence in 
France, as the bourgeoisie rose in power toward the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and as the classi- 
cal tragedy in France gradually surrendered to the 
new genre, the tragedie bourgeoise, fostered by Nivelle 
la Chaussee and Diderot, that Horace Walpole, still 
ensnared by the gothic romance, asserted sneeringly 
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that “Richardson’s works have stupefied the whole 
French nation.” 

Richardson was almost a biblical prophet for the 
bourgeoisie. His novels were gospels for the rising 
social class. The bourgeoisie praised them, wept over 
them. It was a bourgeois psychology that understood 
them, that extolled them. In this reference, it is in- 
teresting to observe that the enthusiasm of the bour- 
geoisie for Richardsonian realism continued for genera- 
tions after the appearance of the novels. It must be 
remembered that from this time on through the eight- 
eenth century and the first quarter of the nineteenth, 
the bourgeoisie was in conflict only with a diminishing, 
decadent aristocracy. The battle was one-sided. The 
tentative rallies of the aristocracy were never of more 
than momentary danger. ‘The exchequer was con- 
trolled by the House of Commons. It was not until 
the slow rise of the proletariat in the last three-quar- 
ters of the nineteenth century, and its rapid organiza- 
tion in the twentieth, that a rising, multiplying social 
class entered the fray. It was only the last half of the 
nineteenth century that marked the beginning of the 
slow decay of the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois 
psychology. As late as 1813, for instance, in his Auto- 
biography, Robert Haydon averred ejaculatorily that 
he “read seventeen hours a day at Clarissa, and he 
held the book so long up leaning on my elbows in an 
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armchair, that I stopped the circulation and could not 
move. When Lovelace writes: ‘Dear Bolton, it is all 
over, and Clarissa lives,’ I got up in a fury and wept 
like an infant, and cursed the d d Lovelace till ex- 
hausted. This is the triumph of genius over the 
imagination and heart of its readers.”” And Thackeray, 
later still, in 1861, writing in the Cornhill Magazine, 
relates Macaulay’s appreciation of Clarissa Harlowe: 


“T spoke to him once about Clarissa. ‘Not read 
Clarissa,’ he cried out. ‘If you have once entered 
on Clarissa, and are infected by it, you can’t leave 
it. When I was in India, I passed one hot season 
at the hills and there were the governor-general 
and the secretary. When they began to read, the 
whole station was in a passion of excitement about 
Miss Harlowe and her misfortunes and her scoun- 
drelly Lovelace. The governor’s wife seized the 
book, and the secretary waited for it and the chief 
justice could not read it for tears.’ He acted the 
whole scene. He paced up and down the Library. 
I daresay he could have spoken pages of the book 
—of that book and of what countless piles of 
them.” 


Imagine such praise coming from a contemporary 
critic of our day, when the revolt against the bour- 
geoisie had set in in deep earnest. In our time W. H. 
Hudson states that Pamela is in effect a “ponderous and 
wearisome treatise on domestic relationships, the up- 
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bringing of children and kindred themes,” and even the 
critic of Richardson in the Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature admits that “now the interest taken in 


Richardson’s works is very largely historical . . . and 
their epistolary form . .. hopelessly slow and anti- 
quated.” 


Both Lillo and Richardson were members of the 
bourgeoisie. As we mentioned in an earlier reference, 
this fact is of no little importance. During the time of 
the aristocracy, when art was aristocratic in sentiment 
and, therefore, scornful of the lower classes, the bour- 
geoisie in particular, the artists were rarely members of 
the aristocracy. In other words, art was created for 
the aristocracy, but not by it. With the rise of the 
bourgeoisie the situation altered. Bourgeois art was 
produced by the bourgeoisie. The class itself created 
its own artists to express its attitude. That Lillo and 
Richardson, then, were members of the bourgeoisie was 
a phenomenon not to be forgotten. L llo was a jeweler 
by occupation, a Protestant by religion, a scion of a 
family of Dutch-English descent by extraction. Field- 
ing writes of him in The Champion: 


“He had the gentlest and honestest manners, 
and, at the same time, the most friendly and oblig- 
ing. He had a perfect knowledge of Human na- 
ture, though his Contempt for all base Means of 
Application, which are the necessary Steps to 
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great Acquaintance, restrained his conversation 

within very narrow Bounds.” 
While Lillo, according to Davies, was characterized by 
a manner “modest, affable and engaging,” Richardson, 
a printer by trade, first a compositor then proofreader 
and finally owner of a print shop, was marked by an 
inordinate and annoying vanity that sharpened the dis- 
like of his enemies and sickened the regard of his 
friends. 

The aristocratic audience that read this literature of 
the bourgeoisie was not unaware of its class character. 
Lady Wortley Montague declared that Richardson had 
“no idea of the manners of high life.’ Chesterfield 
was among those who attacked Richardson’s realism. 
Fielding, who satirized Pamela in Joseph Andrews 
(1742), it must be remembered, too, was of high birth 
if not of social training. A tradition existed in his 
family that could not be entirely escaped. Fielding’s 
father had been the great-grandson of the Earl of Den- 
bigh and a lieutenant-general in the army, while Rich- 
ardson’s father was a joiner—and Lillo’s a jeweler. 

Yet in Fielding, whom Byron called “the prose 
Homer of human nature,” despite his aristocratic herit- 
age, there is distinct reflection of bourgeois influence. 
As one of his biographers wrote—“in no part of his 
work do we find anything like a sneer, either against 
religion or virtue.” Although Josepk Andrews is a 
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satire upon Pamela, it is not a satire upon virtue; al- 
though its characters are not angels, their achievements 
and errors are invariably used for the purpose of in- 
struction. While Fielding’s novels, with their affection 
for the Ridiculous, to employ Fielding’s own term, ap- 
pealed more to the old aristocratic class than to the 
bourgeoisie, we find him confessing, in his Preface to 
Joseph Andrews that “the vices to be found here are 
never set forth as to objects of ridicule, but detesta- 
tion. Fourthly, that they are never the principal figure 
at the time on the scene: and lastly, they never pro- 
duce the intended evil.” The object here of bourgeois 
morality even upon the attitude of the reckless Field- 
ing is unmistakable. 

In Tom Jones, we have Miss Bridget revealing the 
status of social attitudes in her reference to the sar- 
torial indecencies of the girls in church: 


“T saw two farmers’ daughters at church, the 
other day, with bare necks. I protest they 
shocked me. If wenches will hang out lures for 
the fellows, it is no matter what they suffer. . 

It would be much better for them that their faces 
had been seamed with the small-pox.”’ 


Adultery is described as “criminal indulgence”—in 
Restoration drama it was a domestic tour de force, 
made alluring by a mischievous and piquant diction. 
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In the preface to Tom Jones Fielding said that he had 
shown in the novel that “no acquisitions of guilt can 
compensate the loss of that solid inward comfort of 
mind, which is the sure companion of innocence and 
virtue, nor can in the least balance the evil of that 
sorrow and anxiety which, in their room, guilt intro- 
duces into our bosoms.” In Chapter VII of Tom 
Jones, Fielding asseverates with utmost dogmatism 
that “no man can be good enough to enable him to 
neglect the rules of prudence; nor will Virtue herself 
look beautiful, unless she be bedecked with the out- 
ward ornaments of decency and decorum.” 

This influence of the bourgeoisie, then, upon the gen- 
eral motif underlying Fielding’s work has been amply 
demonstrated. Yet, in illustrating his moral, Fielding, 
by no means astringently confined by the prevailing 
ethics, expressed a sex-candour, manifested a curious 
interest in the salacious, that savored of the old aristo- 
cratic attitude. After all, the Cavalier class had not 
perished. It still was the fashionable class, however 
decadent its structure and basis. It still read. Field- 
ing was a hybrid creation. Indubitably justifying the 
bourgeois desire for moral instruction, he nevertheless 
deviated often in the description of episode and char- 
acter in which things sexual instead of being cloaked 
and evaded were turned into forms amusing and 
piquant—a penchant peculiar to the literati of the 
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aristocracy. In Tom Jones, for instance, in the midst 
of the Partridge affair, in which the wife and husband 
had quarreled in no mild fashion, Fielding describes 
the cause of the change in attitude of Mr. Partridge in 
a manner that is quite blunt and definite. 


“The schoolmaster (Mr. Partridge) and his 

- consort passed their time unpleasantly enough 

that evening; but something or other happened 

before the next morning, which a little abated the 

fury of Mrs. Partridge; and she at length ad- 
mitted her husband to make his excuses.” 


Sterne, Smollett and Mrs. Haywood all reflect in one 
way or another this same general trend of literary ex- 
pression that we have traced in such varied detail in 
Defoe, Richardson and Fielding. Sterne, whose life, 
in the language of the bourgeoisie, was splotched with 
sin, became in France a prophet of the new religion of 
self. As in Robinson Crusoe the individual was 
exalted, in the philosophy of Sterne a similar attitude 
was advanced. The entire religion of self was an out- 
growth of the individualism of the bourgeois régime. 
The Germans, unadvanced in social life as far as the 
English, yet passing through a period of transition that 
was driving directly toward such attitudes, sensed in 
Sterne a realization of spirit that they later were to 
attain, and greeted him with an enthusiasm that was 
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romantic in its exuberance. Lessing was fascinated by 
this man who was later to die in poverty, while his at- 
tendants robbed him of his gold shirt-buttons, and 
Goethe was so impressed that he wrote “whoever reads 
immediately feels that there is something free and 
beautiful in his own soul.” Decried for his infamous 
character, praised for his fidelity to his daughter who 
had to barter his reputation for bread after his death, 
Sterne was the superb philanderer of his age. Sterne 
was no Puritan. Even the softening ethics of the eight- 
eenth-century bourgeoisie was antithetical to his peri- 
patetic soul. Yet like Fielding he was a transitionary, 
salamanderish type. Like the aristocracy, his morals 
were loose and his interests pagan. Yet with all of this 
laxity of habit, we discover in Sterne, as we stated be- 
fore, an advocacy of bourgeois individualism and a 
mild inclination to instruction. The Sentimental 
Journey was written, he said, “to teach us to love the 
world and our fellow-creatures better than we do—so 
it runs most upon those gentler passions and affections, 
which aid so much to it.” The Journey itself scarcely 
reveals a strong tendency to didacticism, but the influ- 
ence of the bourgeoisie upon literary taste was so ex- 
tensive that even Sterne could not avoid it utterly— 
hence this confession in the introduction. 

In things sexual and coprolalic Sterne was not hesi- 
tant of description. The truth is he enjoyed the teasing 
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innuendo and allusion to the pornographic and excre- 
mentitious. In his Sentimental Journey, he referred to 
the excretory function in a manner that was as candid 
as the Elizabethans’. Affecting at first a difficulty and 
embarrassment in his contact with the candid French, 
Sterne very soon adapted himself to their manners, and 
in the following episode reveals his own candour, how- 
ever acquired from the French, and directness of ut- 
terance: 


“Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance 
of about six weeks with her, had done me the 
honor to take me in her coach about two leagues 
out of town. Of all the women, Madame de Ram- 
bouliet is the most correct;—and I never wish to 
see one of more virtues and purity of heart—In 
our return back, Madame de Rambouliet desired 
me to pull the cord. I asked her if she wanted any- 
thing?—Rien que pour-pisser, said Madame de 
Rambouliet. 

“Grieve not, gentle traveler, to let Madame de 
Rambouliet p——ss on. And ye fair mystic 
nimphs, go each one pluck your rose, and scatter 
them in your path, for Madame de Rambouliet 
did no more. I handed Madame de Rambouliet 
out of the coach; and had I been the priest of the 
chaste Castilia, I could not have served at her 
fountain with a more respectful decorum.” 
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Tristram Shandy is similarly spicy with questionable 
description. In the first chapter, in fact in the first 
paragraph, opportunity is given for the scythe of the 
contemporary censor. Sterne is definite in his allusion. 
The process of creation, an action so taboo to the puri- 
tanic bourgeoisie and to the later Victorians, is dealt 
with openly, without the least timidity or affectation. 
Referring to his birth, or that of Tristram Shandy, to 
be precise, to the act of procreation of which he was 
the effect, he writes: 


“T wish either my father or my mother, or in- 
deed both of them, as they were in duty both 
equally bound to it, had minded what they were 
about when they begot me; had they duly con- 
sidered how much depended upon what they were 
then doing; —that not only the production of a 
rational Being was concerned in it, but that possi- 
bly the happy formation and temperature of his 
body, perhaps his genius and the very cast of his 
mind;—and, for aught they knew to the contrary, 
even the fortunes of his whole house might take 
their turn from the humors and dispositions which 
were then uppermost;—Had they duly weighed 
and considered all this, and proceeded accord- 
ingly,—I am verily persuaded I should have made 
a quite different figure in the world, from that in 
which the reader is likely to see me.” 
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But more pungent and hazardous still is the mention 
of his mother’s unfortunately eccentric behavior during 
the love-embrace: 


“Pray, my Dear,” quoth my mother, “have you 
not forgot to wind up the clock?”——“Good God!” 
cried my father, making an exclamation, but tak- 
ing care to moderate his voice at the same time, 
“did ever woman, since the creation of the world, 
interrupt a man with such a silly question?” 
Pray, what was your father saying?—Nothing. 


And in the next chapter the matter is discussed in 
more detail: 


“__Then, positively, there is nothing in the 
question that I can see, either good or bad. 
Then, let me tell you, Sir, it was a very seasonable 
question,—because it scattered and dispersed the 
animal spirits, whose business it was to have es- 
corted and gone hand in hand with Homunculus, 
and conducted him safe to the place destined for 
his reception.” 


Tristram’s father later confesses the terrible character 
of the misfortune, the atrocity of his wife’s question: 


“ ‘But alas!’ continued he, shaking his head a 
second time, and wiping away a tear which was 
trickling down his cheeks, ‘My Tristram’s: mis- 
fortunes began nine months before ever he came 
into the world.’ ” 
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“__My mother, who was sitting by, looked up, 
—but she knew no more than her backside what 
my father meant,—but my uncle, Mr. Toby 
Shandy, who had been often informed of the af- 
fair,—understood him very well.” 


Further details of the situation are described in the suc- 
ceeding chapter, and in fact throughout the nine Books 
the same playful salacity is present. And yet, to assert 
his affinity with his age, Sterne must intrude a moral. 
In Chapter X he insists “upon it that you read the two 
following chapters, as will carry a moral along with it.” 

It was Sterne’s contact with foreign nations, espe- 
cially France (as his episode with Madame Rambouliet 
revealed) that freed him from the handicapping con- 
strictions of the bourgeois morality that dominated the 
English literature of his day. France had not yet over- 
thrown its aristocracy. The moralistic Chateaubriand 
had yet to come. The sex freedom of the aristocracy 
was in ravishing display. Flaubert’s Madame Bovary, 
prosecuted by a different France, would not then have 
offended.® 

In Smollett, whom Isaac Disraeli called “a great poet 
though he has written little in verse,” and Walpole 
characterized as “a most worthless and dangerous fel- 

3 Of course, if at this point we intended a complete analysis of 


these different moralities of France and England, climatic factors 
would have to be introduced. 
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low, capable of any mischief,” we have another of the 
attitude represented by Sterne. Smollett was always 
noted for his “vulgarities,” his brutal realism, yet he did 
not escape the tendency to moralize his situations, in 
order to satisfy the ruling taste. In Humphrey Clinker, 
characters in the English novel for the first time used 
speech in consonance with their position in life. A 
kind of ruddy realism endowed Smollett’s work with an 
extraordinary appeal. As the bourgeoisie increased in 
wealth, a leisure class evolved slowly with a leisure- 
class philosophy, and it was largely from the prosper- 
ing bourgeoisie and decadent aristocracy that Smollett 
derived his audience. The bulk of the bourgeoisie al- 
lowed him to starve near Leghorn, without agonizing 
compunction or regret. 

Samuel Johnson and Oliver Cromwell met with suc- 
cess that Smollett could never claim, because they con- 
tinued in the Richardsonian ‘tradition. Johnson with 
his Rasselas was not less in collaboration with the tone 
and tempo of his age than Sarah Fielding in David Sim- 
ple, a novel approved by Richardson, however unap- 
proved by time. Smollett had been a Fielding with 
exaggerated crudity. Smollett, in a sense, had broken 
a new path, stumblingly, perhaps, but not ineffectively. 
The sentimentality of the Richardsonian novels had 
grown repetitious and somewhat insipid. Smollett re- 
placed this soft-heartedness with a kind of tough-spirit- 
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edness. Goldsmith, on the other hand, sentimentalized 
the domestic life of the bourgeoisie in fashion tender 
and whimsical, that prepared the way for the later 
fiction of Jane Austen and Susan Ferrier. Johnson in 
Rasselas penned a funeral sermon, that is revered but 
not read. 

Goldsmith sounded the closing note of the century in 
England. Wordsworth’s revolutionary proclamation, 
really belongs to the next epoch. In Goldsmith the 
bourgeois motif had become sublimated into forms 
more delicate and persuasive than those of Richardson. 
The lingering flashes of aristocratic boldness and por- 
nography, however tempered with moral design, which 
still marked the novels of Fielding and Smollett, dis- 
appear in the dramas and novels of Goldsmith. Gold- 
smith carried the purification motif to a point of pleas- 
ant perfection. With Richardson, the pleasant had 
often been sacrificed to the moral; with Goldsmith, the 
moral, though not neglected, is not allowed to under- 
mine the entertainment. 

The conditions of life of the bourgeoisie were chang- 
ing rapidly with the advance of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The system of enclosures had produced an agra- 
rian tragedy which threatened to develop into a 
national calamity. The Deserted Village had sprung 
from this economic and social situation. The Sentimen- 
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tal Comedy with its obviousness and unexciting sim- 
plicity was quickly becoming passé. Goldsmith helped 
coffin its pretensions in his essay on that theme: 


“Yet notwithstanding this weight of authority, 
and the universal practice of former ages, a new 
species of dramatic composition has been intro- 
duced, under the name of sentimental comedy, in 
which the virtues of private life are exhibited, 
rather than the vices exposed; and the distresses 
rather than the faults of mankind make our in- 
terest in the piece. . . . In these plays almost all 
of the characters are good, and exceedingly gen- 
erous; they are lavish enough of their tin money 
on the stage; and though they want humor, have 
abundance of sentiment and feeling. If they 
happen to have faults or foibles, the spectator is 
taught, not only to pardon, but to applaud them, 
in consideration of the goodness of their hearts; 
so that folly, instead of being ridiculed, is com- 
mended, and the comedy aims at touching our 
passions without the power of being truly pa- 
tele. 80. :, 

“Tt . . . is, of all others, the most easily writ- 
ten. Those abilities that can hammer out a novel 
are fully sufficient for the production of a senti- 
mental comedy. It is only sufficient to raise the 
characters a little; to deck out the hero with a rib- 
bon, or give the heroine a title; then to put an 
insipid dialogue, without very fine clothes, furnish 
a new set of scenes, make a pathetic scene or two, 
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with a sprinkling of tender melancholy conversa- 
tion through the whole, and there is no doubt but 
all the ladies will cry, and all the gentlemen ap- 
plaud.” 


Goldsmith presented a curious set of contradictions. 
The son of a curate, a devotee to bourgeois morality, 
he, nevertheless, paradoxically adhered to the feudal 
criterion in tragedy. It was Goldsmith, we recall, who 
declared in reference to tragedy: 


“We do not so strongly sympathize with one 
born in humbler circumstances . . . so that while 
we melt for Belisarius, we scarce give half pence 
to the beggar who accosts us in the street. The 
one has our pity; the other our contempt. Dis- 
tress, therefore, is the proper object of tragedy, 
since the great excite our pity by their fall.” 


Despite his attitude toward the nature of tragedy, 
Goldsmith repudiated the aristocratic morality and wit. 
His attitude toward tragedy was a vestigial thing, that 
did not limit and weaken his plays or castrate them of 
appeal. In his dedication of She Stoops to Conquer to 
Samuel Johnson, his moral stand was manifest when 
he wrote: “The greatest wit may be found in a char- 
acter, without impairing the most unaffected piety.” 
Goldsmith, in other words, was going to be (and was) 
a wit, without infringing upon the boundaries of bour- 
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geois propriety by alluding to things salacious, as had 
been the custom of the Elizabethan and Restorationist 
wits generations earlier. 

In conclusion, the rise of the modern novel and news- 
paper were the result of the rise of a social class. The 
development of the new morality came with the new rise 
of this same social class. English literature changed in 
its entire tone and sentiment because of the rise of the 
bourgeoisie. It was the bourgeoisie that ended the 
career of feudal art, with its aristocratic license and 
splendor. Passions were converted into sentiments, 
and wit into sermons. Art had become a vehicle for 
moral instruction. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ROMANTICISM AND REVOLUTION 


EW movements have been so misunderstood and 

mutilated in interpretation as the rise of roman- 
ticism in world literature. Few movements have been 
so tremendous and sweeping in force and design, and 
yet so vexingly evasive of definition. Twelve years of 
unavailing pain were spent by Dupuis and Cotonet, 
over a century ago, in their endeavor to discover the 
origin and meaning of romanticism. Today, despite 
another century of critics, confusion is still regnant. 
Collegiate philosophers still haggle over the beginnings 
of romanticism, the nature of romanticism, the destiny 
of romanticism, each prodding a personal predilection. 
One blames Kant, another exalts Fenelon, one de- 
clares Bacon, another maintains Plato, and one as- 
serts the Serpent, as the founder of Romanticism. 
As to its essence, one considers romanticism a “fairy 
way of writing,” another finds it a not “keeping to 
the facts,” and still another interprets it as “the 
illusion of beholding the infinite within the stream 
of nature itself, instead of apart from that stream.” ? 


tcf. Arthur O. Lovejoy. The Discrimination of Romanticisms. P. 
i 
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One considers it an exaltation of the imperialistic 
spirit, another of the democratic. Some have even 
identified it with “the communistic socialism of the 
present time.” In another’s interpretation we are 
taught to perceive in Romanticism a definite inferiority 
complex, in still another’s the influence of a “celestial 
alliance” is introduced. 

Then there are romanticisms—and romanticisms. 
There is the romanticism of Warton in England, of 
Rousseau in France, of Friedrich Schlegel in Germany. 
There is the religion of Chauteaubriand and the irre- 
ligion of Babeuf. The mysticism of Novalis and the 
sentimentalism of Byron. However fascinating an ad- 
venture into semantics, the actual origin and derivation 
of the word will reveal no clue as to the cause of its 
contradictions and confusions. Our task will be not to 
explain all of the eccentricities of tendency that char- 
acterize the romanticisms, but their social basis and 
common denominator. 

The romantic movement was a movement of revolt. 
It was an effort to break definitely and finally from old 
intellectual and emotional reactions. Feudalism had 
been a static régime. It had been based upon fixed 
castes or classes, in which individual activity and free- 
dom were restricted to a narrow and carking minimum. 
Individual enterprise was discouraged—that the small- 
est ventures into industry could be undertaken only 
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with the consent of the lord of a manor or town is 
adequate proof of that fact.? Collective methods of 
cultivation, which we took up in an earlier chapter, 
heavy and frequent taxation, numerous predatory ex- 
peditions and wars, the system of constant services to 
the lord of the manor, all hindered the accumulation 
of capital in the hands of the lower classes and the 
development of private incentive in either agriculture 
or industry. As we described also in a preceding chap- 
ter, in trade prices were established by authority and 
competition thus prevented. 

The fixed, static character of feudalism had ex- 
pressed itself in the rigid character of its rules, the 
three unities in the drama, the aristocratic conception 
of tragedy, the severe conventions in the art of land- 
scape design and architectural form. Whenever a so- 
cial.system declines and decays, there is a tendency on 
the part of the new system to develop inclinations and 
tastes antipodal to those of the old. In the eighteenth 
century, for instance, there was every reason for this 
reaction. The bourgeoisie brought with it an economics 
of free competition, a flourish of individualism that was 
rebellious of restraint, and we so find a revolution of 
antithesis forming the basis of its reaction. Instead of 
restricted individualism, we find entirely unrestricted 


2Court Leet Records of Manchester. (Published 1884). Also 
Pearson’s History of England. 
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individualism. Instead of aspiring for a society of arti- 
ficial perfection even for such as More’s Utopia—we 
find a yearning for the primitive, a desire to return to 
nature where convention is alien and individualism is 
romantically supreme. Rousseau’s discovery of nature 
was but one flash in the magic of this motif. The regu- 
lar became dull, the irregular enchanting. The artfully 
careful was rejected for the matchlessly careless. The 
natural replaced the artificial. 

Romanticism, then, spoken of in literary circles as 
the revolt against classicism, was an expression of the 
outbreak against feudalism occasioned by the concen- 
trated rise of the bourgeoisie. It was a reflection of 
the social forces operative at the time: the spreading 
bourgeois economics with its consequent development 
of individualism, the receding feudal economics with its 
passing restrictions and rigidities. The increase of 
commerce forced the feudal fetters on trade and in- 
dustry to break, and competition to advance. The ac- 
celeration in commerce and extension in finance, as we 
formerly said, had been attested by the new Charter 
granted the East India Company in 1693, the begin- 
ning of the National Debt in the same year, the foun- 
dation of the Bank of England in 1694, and the Res- 
toration of the Currency in 1696. The status of ex- 
ports and imports was further proof of the nature of 
the situation. Money became an established standard. 
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Wages became a vital part of the new economy. As 
Swift said: “The power which used to follow land had 
gone over to money.” And Burke, at the very time 
of which we are writing in this chapter, declared, in 
illustration of the changing tendencies of the era: “A 
man, after all, would do more by figures of arithmetic 
than by figures of rhetoric.” 

These economic changes, then, that steadily if slowly 
caused a reversion of the classes, spelling defeat for 
the landed and victory for the commercial, were the 
basis of the revolutionary changes in thought that fol- 
lowed. In economic philosophy the new attitude was 
obvious. The new individualism was justified by every 
economist. In fact, the modern economist was but an 
outgrowth of the new economics of the bourgeoisie. 
James Anderson in his Political Economy (1801) main- 
tained that “private interest was the great source of 
public good, which though operating unseen, never 
ceases one moment to act with unabating power.” 
Malthus was even more extreme. In his Essay on 
Population (1817) he asserted that “by making the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger than 
the passion of benevolence, the more ignorant are led 
to pursue the general happiness, an end which they 
would have totally failed to attain if the moving prin- 
ciple of their conduct had been benevolence. Benevo- 
lence, indeed, as the great and constant source of ac- 
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tion, would require the most perfect knowledge of 
causes and effects, and, therefore, can only be the 
attribute of the Deity.” Adam Smith, in his Wealth 
of Nations, Thomas Paine in his Agrarian Program, 
and a score of others declared their faith in the salutary 
effects of the new individualism. 

It was from these economic changes in social life that 
the new economic ideology derived its origin. Adam 
Smith, Anderson, Malthus, Paine, all defended the 
new economic system that had crystallized out of the 
commercial expansion of the bourgeoisie. Their de- 
fense was obvious in its motivation—and its origin. 
Other phases of the prevailing ideology, however, are 
subtle and obscure. Yet these phases are just as de- 
cisively a part of this social change as the specifically 
economic. Rousseau is just as much a part of the 
revolutionary hypotheses and reactions of the bour- 
geoisie as Adam Smith or Malthus—Lillo as much as 
Locke. They were all reflections of an advancing 
spirit of the age, created by a new economics. 

The fact of importance that we must remember is 
that these changes occur only as a result of this social 
and economic revolution. They do not occur at any 
other period in history. 

The revolt in gardening, then, in architecture, and in 
literature all are part of a whole social revolt, a whole 
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movement. Romanticism is but a part of this move- 
ment. This, we may say, is reducing romanticism to 
its lowest common denominator. This does not tell why 
Rousseau wrote The Social Contract and not Le Pére 
de Famille, or why Warton wrote The Enthusiast and 
not Pamela—that is part of the study of individual psy- 
chology, and peculiarity of individual environment 
which our sociological interpretation does not attempt 
to include—but it does explain why they all appeared 
at the time of the epochal rise of the bourgeoisie and 
not during the heyday of feudalism. It explains why 
the revolt against the rigidities of feudalism took place 
in most European countries in the eighteenth century 
and not in the fourteenth or twentieth. 

Let us be a little more specific in our treatment of 
this revolt. Precisely what forms did it take in garden- 
ing, in literature? The old garden had been marked 
by an artificial symmetry, elegance and perfection. 
Fastidious care had been taken to attain an unnatural 
beauty, a beauty that is, which did not run wild and 
free as the foliage of forest and field. Addison, who 
had been one of the first to revolt against the feudal 
concepts and tastes in literature, was also one of the 
first to oppose the old type of feudal garden. In The 
Spectator as early as 1712 he complained that the 
“British gardens, instead of humoring nature, love to 
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deviate from it as much as possible . . . we see the 
marks of the scissors on every plant and bush.” The 
scissors was the symbol of artifice. The scissors dis- 
torted the natural and intruder the artificial. In the 
revolt against the old patterns, the new social taste flew 
to the diametrically opposite extreme. Wild luxuriance 
became preferred to quiet beauty and refined elegance. 
“There is something more bold and masterly in the 
rough, careless strokes of nature,” wrote Addison, 
“than in the nice touches and embellishments of art. 
There is generally in nature something more grand and 
august than what we meet with in the curiosities of 
art. When, therefore, we see this imitated in any meas- 
ure, it gives us a nobler and more exalted kind of 
pleasure than what we receive from the nicer and more 
accurate productions of art.’’* In brief, it is the neat- 
ness and elegancy, the order and system—the factitious 
qualities of art—of the old gardens that he attacked. 
Walpole’s Essay on Modern Gardening, appearing 
at the time, had a phenomenal influence in the develop- 
ment of garden-design. It was very definitely a part of 
this whole romantic revolt, and hence very distinctly 
opposed to the taste of aristocratic feudalism. His dis- 
cussion of gardens was almost encyclopedically exten- 
sive. Even the Garden of Eden was included. After 
describing the garden of Alcinous in the Odyssey and 


8 The Spectator Papers (414). June 25, 1712. 
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the hanging gardens of Babylon, Walpole made the 
signal conclusion: 


“They were (these gardens) what sumptuous 
gardens have been in all ages but the present, 
unnatural, enriched by art, possibly with foun- 
tains, statues, balustrades, and summer-houses 
and were anything but verdant and rural. (Italics 
mine. ) 


In other words, the aim of the old gardens, reflecting 
the exuberance and extravagance of aristocracy, had 
been to exalt the unnatural, flaunt the useless gesture 
of ostentation. In his treatment of fountains Wal- 
pole’s insight is peculiarly illuminating and acute. 
Fountains, first invented for use, Walpole claimed were 
later used for mere decoration, and “‘at last to contra- 
dict utility, tossed their waste of waters into the air 
in spouting columns.” We note here the new emphasis 
upon utility, one of the pronounced characteristics of 
the bourgeois ideology. In a later reflection Walpole 
plunged to the very basis of aristocratic art: 


“Art, in the hands of rude man, had at first 
been made a succeedaneum to nature; in the 
hands of ostentatious wealth, it became the means 
of opposing nature; and the more it traversed 
the march of the latter, the more nobility thought 
its power demonstrated.” 
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The revolt was against the opulence of waste, the mag- 
nificence of excess, that dominated aristocratic art, of 
which garden-design was but a small part. In our ref- 
erence to the people of Senegambi in the chapter on 
Restoration esthetics, we found that the women of the 
upper class, the prevailing aristocracy, wore shoes so 
formed that walking was made slow and difficult. The 
women of the lower orders could not afford to wear 
such shoes and cultivate such a gait. The upper class 
women could afford the shoes that interfered with work, 
that fostered leisureliness. Such shoes were an exalta- 
tion of the inutile, a social fleer at the practical. The 
leisure-class could disdain the useful, and parade the 
useless—and sanctify it as art. And it was Walpole, 
unknowing all of the implications of his doctrine, who, 
curiously enough, pointed out this same fact in his 
discussion of gardens and their changing designs at 
different periods. 

The tendency of the new gardens, therefore, was to- 
ward nature as distinguished from art, toward the 
natural as distinguished from the artificial. The whole 
revision toward nature, toward the primitive, so 
poetically embodied in the philosophy of Rousseau— 
the man who is so often glorified as having rediscov- 
ered nature—and so apostrophized by Chateaubriand 
who deified the “marriage between man and nature,” * 


4 Atala. By Chauteaubriand. 
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is a definite reflection and outgrowth of the economic 
individualism that had come with the changing social 
life of the eighteenth century. Feudal society had fet- 
ters, Nature had none. The bourgeoisie, to exploit its 
own tendencies as a class, desired unshackled oppor- 
tunity, unlimited freedom. The free competition de- 
manded by laissez-faire economics was not a sudden 
acquisition. It was an ideal demanded by economists, 
poets and philosophers before it became a reality. The 
economists, poets and philosophers expressed the desire 
of the new society. Rousseau argued for a free indi- 
vidualism before France ever attained it. The Revolu- 
tion was necessary before the fetters of feudalism could 
fallin France. This might be termed, in the language 
of Ogburn, an example of the cultural lag. 

Walpole’s description of revolt in horticultural de- 
sign, then, was not an expression of individual caprice 
but of social change. Pope, Langley, William Temple, 
Bridgeman, and Brown all represented the same atti- 
tude. Pope’s garden at Twickenham was an example 
of the new type in striking realization. Anent the new 
garden Pope wrote: 


“We have given the true model of gardening to 
the world; let other countries mimic or corrupt 
our taste, but let it reign here on its verdant 
throne, original in its elegant simplicity.” 
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In The Guardian * the new garden was a topic of ex- 
ceptional interest. With the new garden, as was said 
therein, verdant sculpture was eliminated and square 
precision abandoned. The living landscape was “chas- 
tened or polished, not transformed.” 

In poetry the romantic revolt revealed the same 
proclivities and passions. In Joseph Warton’s poem, 
The Enthusiast, which Mr. Gosse declared was the be- 
ginning of “the great romantic movement,”’ we find the 
same spirit prevailing that was later to crop out in the 
sentimental forensics of Rousseau. Nature to Warton 
is the paradigm of beauty. Loveliness springs not from 
man’s genius but from nature’s charm. The subtitle 
of Warton’s poem, it should be noted here, is The Lover 
of Nature. Why, Warton asks, does foolish man prefer 
“to dwell in palaces and high-roof’d halls, than in God’s 
forest, architect supreme,” deploring at the same time 
“that luxury and pomp should proudly banish Nature’s 
simple charms.” All of the magnificence of the gardens 
of Versailles to him is inferior to the inspiration of 
“some pine-topt precipice, abrupt and shaggy.” 

Here, too, is the same motif that we found ex- 
pressed in the horticultural revolt. The desire to escape 
from society to nature is unmistakable. The same in- 
dividualism is implicit in the attitude manifested. 
While Montaigne, in a sense, had anticipated this atti- 


5 The Guardian. No. 173. 
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tude in the sixteenth century, it had never spread into 
a fundamental esthetic philosophy, and had never be- 
fore been introduced “into the conception of poetic 
excellence.” ° 

Pope, as we have observed before, marked a fusion 
of the two trends. Distinctly revolutionary in his atti- 
tude toward gardening, he still represented the purely 
moralistic turn of the early eighteenth-century bour- 
geoisie that was repudiated somewhat by the purely 
“nature” fervor of the Wartonian school. Also in his 
enthusiasm for the heroic couplet his attitude was re- 
actionary in the extreme. The heroic couplet with its 
regularity and rigidity of form was a clear vestige of 
the classical technique of earlier generations. Warton 
in his memorable lines: 


“He, by rules unfettered, boldly scorns 
Formality and method; round and square 
Disdaining, plans irregularly great,” 


had announced the revolt from this method. The re- 
lease of poetry from the bondage of the heroic couplet 
was part of the general release of all of the arts from 
the handicap of convention and systematization. It 
was part of the whole revolt against a social system and 
ideology that were no longer adequate to the needs of 
the new society. 


6 Lovejoy, A. O. The Discrimination of Romanticisms. P. 240. 
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It should be remembered also that the romantic re- 
volt started first in England, because it was there, due 
to conditions we have previously described, that the 
bourgeoisie first attained successful and enduring domi- 
nancy. Warton preceded Rousseau for precisely this 
reason. Mr. Gosse in writing of Warton said: 


“The Enthusiast is the earliest expression of 
complete revolt against the classical attitude 
which had been sovereign in all European litera- 
ture for nearly a century. So completely is this 
expressed by Joseph Warton that it is extremely 
difficult to realize that he could not have come 
under the fascination of Rousseau.” 


Mr. Gosse does not seem to understand that it was a 
matter of social precedence which determined the 
chronology of individual expression, that made War- 
ton precede Rousseau. Both expressed the recalcitrant 
spirit of the same social class, situated, however, in 
different countries with different stages of industrial de- 
velopment, different telluric factors, and different lan- 
guages. 

Although romanticisms may differ, in every roman- 
ticism that was part of the romantic revolt of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries there was an out- 
burst of individualism that often swept into the realms 
of the mystical and the morbid. Under feudalism, as 
Kuno Francke correctly said, man politically at least “is 
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not an independent citizen, not a representative of 
popular sovereignty, but only a link in the long chain 
of social interdependence that stretches from the em- 
peror through dukes, counts, lords, proprietors, to the 
serf. . . . In the whole medieval organism man, as 
man, does not exist.” With the rise of the bourgeoisie 
and the fall of feudalism, on the contrary, man as an 
individual, as we indicated in preceding pages, becomes 
paramount. The literature, philosophy and economics 
of the new age proclaimed the new manifesto. In the 
words of Rousseau: 


“The surest way of rising above prejudices, and 
of ordering our judgments in accordance with the 
true relation of things, is to put ourselves in the 
place of an isolated man, and to judge of every- 
thing as such a man must judge, according to its 
real utility.” 


But the element of individualism that distinguished 
the romantic movement, in fact all of the romanticisms 
—English, French and German—pervaded the work of 
every writer sensitive to the revolutionary changes that 
were transforming his environment. In the writing of 
Mme. de Staél, despite its adherence to the moralistic 
in literature, a marked adumbration of the developments 
that followed in the romantic movement is to be dis- 
covered. The romanticism of Lamartine and Hugo, of 
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course, was a later evolution. But in no instance was 
the individualistic element uncultivated. Even in 
Germany, for instance, where romanticism became nar- 
cotized by an injection of Christianity, individualism 
was the one salvational and unifying virtue. Goethe’s 
words: “Germany as a whole is nothing, the individual 
German is everything,” are excellently precise in re- 
vealing the mood and sentiment as well as ideational 
background of German romanticism. It was not the 
universal but the individual, not the social but the per- 
sonal that counted. Schleiermacher was religiously 
ecstatic about the new credo. The truly religious to 
him was not the man “who believes in holy scriptures, 
but him who needs no holy scriptures, or who might 
produce a holy scripture himself.” Within the power 
of the individual, as we see, all things are latent. In- 
dividuality is infinite in possibility and power. Phi- 
losophy was exuberantly voluntaristic. Jean Paul 
Richter, who, like Pope, stood between two schools, 
the old and the new, fusing the exquisite vestiges of an 
ancient tradition with the iridescent shoots of a new, 
was a morbid individualist. Out of this individualism, 
however, was soon to develop a society that was to kill 
the very spirit it had created and furthered. 

Since peculiarities of personality are almost as nu- 
merous as individuals, any movement such as roman- 
ticism, devoted to the development of the individual, is 
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bound to produce a series of schools with philosophies 
underlyingly similar but with forms superficially 
divergent. Romanticism is an example of this. For 
instance, every romanticism was part of the great 
movement of individualism that overspread the world 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and each in 
its way reflected the tendencies peculiar to its imme- 
diate environment. Each romanticism, therefore, 
stressed the individual man, yet in ways that often 
seemed to conflict and contradict. Mme. Staél consid- 
ered romantic art as an attempt to exploit the untold 
resources of the inner soul of the individual man. 
Shakespeare was exalted by the German romanticists 
because of his penetration into the motives of the indi- 
vidual man. Rousseau likewise extolled the indi- 
vidual man, as we have shown by an early quotation. 
Yet for Rousseau the artificial was anathema and the 
natural sacred. For Schlegel, on the contrary, the arti- 
ficial was “natural.” In his essay On Naive and Senti- 
mental Poetry, Schiller emphasized not the simplicity 
of nature but the complexity of imagination as the 
basis of art. Warton, as we recall, insisted upon the 
superiority of nature to art, of the natural to the imagi- 
natively artificial. Chateaubriand, as a romanticist, is 
an interesting case of individual contradiction hastened 
by social revolution. Before 1799 Chateaubriand’s 
work was expressive of the revolutionary naturalism of 
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Rousseau—this was in consonance with the revolu- 
tionary rise and revolt of the bourgeoisie. It was a 
time when nature, free of handicap, inspired the hope 
of philosopher and poet. Rules were discarded. Rigid- 
ity was repulsive. The sansculotte wanted freedom 
from the rules of artistic tradition as well as from polit- 
ical society. The early Chauteaubriand fell in swing 
with this movement. The revolution past, however, 
the chaos having frightened and disillusioned, Chateau- 
briand deserted his original position. The bourgeoisie, 
having felled the remaining fetters of feudalism, no 
longer needed to mouth the magic of ‘“‘equality and lib- 
erty for all.” Order was again imperative. Napoleon 
fought, expansion was promised, but above all, order 
was preserved in the realm. So the romanticist’s con- 
ception of nature changed. Chateaubriand’s somersault 
is an index to the change. His affection for nature does 
not fade, but nature now becomes a place of law and 
order. In Aféala he denies the primitivistic complex of 
Rousseau. Nature now does not inspire by reason of 
its being wild, undemarcated, irregular, simple and 
spontaneous. And so his conception of art becomes in- 
volved with rules and categories, and the strait-laced 
metrics of Addison and not the loose irregularities of 
Warton command his approval. Catholicism becomes 
another stabilizing force. In this way Chauteaubriand 
projects another phase of the romantic revolt. Yet with 
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all of these antitheses, there runs through the work of 
all of these men, in truth of the entire period, that mood 
of revolt indicative of social change and that dramati- 
zation of individualism so strikingly a part of the new 
society. 


Yet side by side with the Wartonian romanticism 
thrived the Johnsonian school. Johnson was, in a way, 
too old to be romantic. Although he looked upon the 
fire-spun theories of Rousseau as alarmingly ominous 
of destruction, his morality was thoroughly bourgeois. 
At one time he candidly declared: 


“Rousseau is a very bad man. I would sooner 
sign a sentence for his transportation than that 
of any felon who has gone forth from the old 
Bailey these many years. Yes, I should like to 
have him work in the plantations.” * 


He was worried at the rapidity with which novelty and 
innovation were gradually breaking down the barriers 
of conservatism in politics and morals in religion.® 
Johnson carried high the bourgeois banner of morality. 
Confessing to his friend Garrick “the silk stockings and 
white bosoms of your actresses excite my amorous pro- 
pensities” he sacrificed the pleasure of theater-going 


7 Boswell. Life of Johnson. Vol. 2. Hill Edition. 
8 Tbid. 
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for the sake of stern virtue. Johnson boasted of the 
fact that “obscenity had always been repressed in his 
company.” ° As can be seen, Johnson, although op- 
posed to Rousseau and the romantic theories of the 
Warton school, in no sense deviated from the moral 
tenor of his age. Not only did Johnson personally 
accept the moral laws of the bourgeoisie, but in his 
works he devoted his attention to the task of moral 
instruction. The Rambler is interesting illustration of 
this fact. As one critic expressed it: 


“The great design of this work was to instruct 
mankind; to teach the happiness of virtue and 
religion; to display the horrors of vice and im- 
piety; to inculcate a proper subordinate of the 
passions; and to arm the mind against the vicissi- 
tudes of life.” *° 


In every way Johnson can be classified as a bourgeois 
moralist. From The Vision of Theodore, an allegorical 
tale (1748), which he once said was the best thing he 
had written, to his casual quips and pious prayers, 
Johnson revealed his bourgeois affiliations. In his 
Prayers and Meditations (September 18, 1769) we dis- 
cover him declaring: ‘Resolved to rise early, to study 


9 Walkley, A. B—Johnson and the Theatre. Fortnightly Review. 


(1919). 
10 Attalus. A Critical Enquiry Into the Moral Writings of Johnson. 


(1802). 
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ane: 


religion, to go to church, to drink less strong liquors.” 
Sir John Hawkins tells of Johnson’s saying that “to 
make a man a complete Christian, he must have the 
works of a Papist, the words of a Puritan, and the faith 
of a Protestant.” In his famous Dictionary “love” 
was defined as “lewdness.” In treating of matrimony 
Johnson was insistent upon religiousness and virtue as 
the qualities most to be sought in a woman—“a woman 
without religion is without the only motive that in 
general can incite her to do well.” His attitude to- 
ward sex and sensual pleasures is unequivocally dis- 
closed in that famous utterance of his concerning mu- 
sic: “It is the only sensual pleasure without vice.” In 
reference to sex expression or immorality in literature, 
Johnson made his position very clear and candid. In 
The Rambler he stated that the poet as well as the 
novelist “ought always to consult the interests of vir- 
ture.” ** (Had his dicta been observed in the past the 
great dramas of the Elizabethans and Restorationists 
could never have been written.) Again in The Rambler 
in discussing the popularity of Roderick Random and 
Tom Jones, he revealed his attitude in more critical de- 
tail: 


“It is justly considered as the greatest excel- 
lence of art to imitate nature; but it is necessary 
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to distinguish those parts of nature which are 
most proper for imitation. 

“Tf the world be promiscuously described, I 
cannot see of what use it can be to read the ac- 
count, or why it may not be safe to turn the eyes 
immediately upon mankind as upon a mirror 
which shows all that presents itself without dis- 
crimination. It is therefore not a sufficient vindi- 
cation of a character that it is drawn as it ap- 
pears; for many characters ought never to be 
drawn; nor of a narrative that the train of events 
is agreeable to observation and experience; for 
that observation which is called knowledge of the 
world, will be found much more frequently to 
make men cunning than good.” (Italics mine.) 


The deficiency of this criticism is not that it advocates 
selection, which is the basis of realism, but that in prac- 
tice, under bourgeois influence, it selects only those 
features and figures that are favorable to bourgeois 
morality. The result is, as we pointed out in the chap- 
ter on Social Change and the Sentimental Comedy, a 
one-sided, truncated realism that is at basis sentimental 
instead of scientific. Were Johnson’s critical dicta ob- 
served a century later the great school of Zola, the 
Goncourts and Flaubert would never have flourished. 

In brief, then, Johnson in prose stood in exactly the 
same position that Pope stood in poetry. Bourgeois in 
morality, he was at one with the new ethical conception 
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that had superseded the aristocratic. In technique, how- 
ever, or in form, he was unadvanced and unliberal. 
Critical of the Whigs in politics because they were “for 
allowing so much liberty to every man, that there is 
not power enough to govern any man,” he was likewise 
in literature critical of all innovations, those of the ro- 
manticists in particular, that revolted against rule and 
limitation. His criticism of Gray, for instance, was an 
evidence of his arrant dogmatism and unmodern predi- 
lections. In his discussion of Thomson’s Ode on Lib- 
erty, Johnson’s stand in this respect is further con- 
firmed. He describes professions of liberty and equal- 
ity as “zeal which sometimes disguises from the world 
and not rarely from the mind which it possesses, an 
envious desire of plundering wealth or degrading great- 
ness; and of which the immediate tendency is innova- 
tion and anarchy . . . with very little care (as to) 
what shall be established.” Johnson’s linking innova- 
tion with anarchy is singularly betraying; it makes his 
attitude toward innovation unmistakable. 

In a score of ways Johnson’s midway position is at- 
tested. In another paper in The Rambler he stated: 
“My purpose (is) to promote the increase of virtue 
rather than that of learning!” ** This was a distinct de- 
fense of the bourgeois attitude and conception. Later 
he averred that “there are few ways in which a man can 


12 The Rambler. No. 8. 
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be more innocently employed than in getting money.” ** 
Johnson’s attitude toward sex expression in literature 
has been revealed by the number of quotations we have 
made from his work. Like Richardson he condemned 
as vice that which was opposed to bourgeois morality 
and praised as virtue that which was in consonance with 
bourgeois morality.. Salacity met his scorn, and sex 
candour, as in Fielding and Smollett, his disapprobation. 

But the times were changing rapidly, and Johnson’s 
midway stand was soon rendered untenable. The re- 
volt of the bourgeoisie was to permeate every aspect of 
life. Economics had changed first, and morality had 
followed in its wake. The criterion of morality in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century had become bourgeois. 
This had consummated a revolutionary antithesis in 
social relations. Literature was immediately affected 
in the way of its moral conceptions. The loose morality 
of the aristocracy had been supplanted by the strict 
morality of the bourgeoisie. Literature had become 
moralistic. But the economic changes involved in this 
new society were too intense and profound to cease at 
the ethical. The entire literary structure was to be 
shaken. Rules of technique and expression had to go 
as well as rules of morals. Warton had been one of 
the first to announce this fact. Warton’s words, quoted 
earlier in this chapter, “he by rules unfettered, boldly 


13 Boswell. Life of Johnson. Vol. 2, p. 323. (Hill edition.) 
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scorns formality and method” expressed a social force 
and embodied a sharpness of prophecy. 

Johnson threw the whole weight of his critical influ- 
ence against the insurgence of romanticism. In the 
odes of Gray, the Ossianic poems, the ballad revival, 
the return to medieval literature, all parts of English 
romanticism, Johnson saw an appalling increase of that 
sentimentalism which he sensed as a revolt against con- 
ventional standards, and, therefore, as fatal to the 
institutions he admired. Gibbon, Burke, Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Reynolds, each in his own way held to the position 
taken by Johnson. It was a futile fight, however, for 
the Johnsonians. Encumbered with the affections and 
predilections that were speedily becoming anachronistic, 
and a method unplastic and unprogressive, the victory 
could not be theirs. The changing society of the bour- 
geoisie was demanding an entire freedom from past 
traditions and tastes. Although Tickell, Gifford and 
Mathias satirized romanticism, the movement sped 
rapidly and with little interruption. Running from 
Lexiphanes, a Dialogue in 1774 to Chatterton’s Kew 
Gardens, Johnson was subjected to satirical dissection 
that was severe and destructive. Chatterton definitely 
declared the superiority of Inspiration to Rules and 
ridiculed Johnson in this fashion: 


“Hail Inspiration. I whose mysterious wings 
Are strangers to what rigid (Johnson) sings; 
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By him the airy voyages are curbed 

Nor moping wisdom’s by thy flight disturbed; 
To ancient love and musty precepts bound, 
Thou art forbid the range of fairy ground.” 


Goldsmith, as we recall, slid along with the Johnsonian 
esthetic. In morals with the bourgeoisie, in method he 
was with the reactionaries. His Deserted Village was 
the kind of bourgeois realism, soft and sentimental, 
that captivated his contemporaries. Crabbe’s Village 
(1783), devoted to the same theme, was the opposite. 
Crabbe selected and accentuated characteristics that 
were less pleasing to the taste of the literary bour- 
geoisie. The poet or bard tented ugliness with charm 
and buried realism with sentimentality. Crabbe pro- 
tested with justice: 


“By such examples taught I paint the Cot, 
As truth will paint it; and as bards will not.” 
(Italics mine.) 


The plays of Kelly, Cumberland, and Kotzebue whose 
dramas became the vogue in America as well as Eng- 
land, were also derided unmercifully by the satirist. 
In this stage of its evolution, the romantic revolt in 
poetry adopted blank verse, octosyllabics and the 
Spencerian stanza as the principal vehicles of expres- 
sion. No doubt, largely because of its association with 
the romantic movement, the use of blank verse was 
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steadily attacked by Johnson. It is illuminating, too, 
at this point, to note the frequency with which blank 
verse was employed during the first six decades of the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1706 Johns Philips in 
Cyder had used this form; Thomson’s Seasons in 1730 
was a later example; then Somerville’s Chase in 1735; 
Dyer’s Ruins of Rome in 1740, Young’s Nzight 
Thoughts in 1742, Blair’s The Grave in 1743, Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination in 1744, Armstrong’s 
Art of Preserving Health also in 1744, Dyer’s The 
Fleece in 1757 and James Grainger’s The Sugar Cane 
in 1764. The succession of these poems indicates the 
continuous growth of this phase of the romantic re- 
action. 

The fascination for things gothic and medieval that 
overtook the romanticists of the latter half of the cen- 
tury was but another extension of the romantic motif. 
Although the Earl of Egmont maneuvered for the 
restoration of feudalism,** this medievalist tendency in 
the romantic movement was not motivated by a desire 
for the return of the old society that sang to poets now 


14 Walpole in Memoirs of George III (vol. I. p. 308) tells of the 
Earl of Egmont, who presented a “memorial to the king for a 
grant of the island of St. John, where he proposed to revive the 
system of feudal tenures; he seems to have persuaded the council to 
suffer him to make the experiment. Finally the folly of the proposal 
was subsequently exposed by Conway, and Egmont was obliged to 
relinquish his cherished scheme.” In his home at Enmere in Somerset 
it was amusing to recall, Egmont rebuilt his house in the style of a 
feudal castle and “prepared to defend it with cross-bows and arrows 
against the time when gunpowder shall be forgotten.” 
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only in fragmentary reminiscence. It turned to medi- 
evalism and the ballads not because they promised a 
revival of feudal tenures and social castes, but because 
they presented a field for literary exploitation that 
appended no fetters to fancy. In the middle ages one’s 
imagination could roam and run at leisure and without 
restriction. Individual freedom, the one characteristic 
peculiar to all of the romanticisms, was thus assured. 
It is no wonder then that fictionists, stirred by the 
yearning for individuality of expression, found in the 
enchantment and mystery of medievalism a background 
of rich and radiant potentiality. 

Johnson’s comment upon the nature of these chivalric 
romances is particularly pertinent: 


“Almost all the fictions of the past age will 
vanish if you deprive them of a hermit and a 
wood, a battle and a shipwreck. Why this wild 
strain of imagination found reception so long in 
a polite and learned age, it is not easy to con- 
ceive . . . when a man had by practice gained 
some fluency of language he had no further care 
than to retire to his closet, let loose his invention 
and heat his mind with incredibilities.” (Italics 
mine.) *° 


It is easy to see, therefore, why, in a period when in- 
dividuality was so precious, the return in literature to 


15 The Rambler. No. 4, p. 750. 
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times remote and therefore indefinite and mysterious 
was to be preferred by many to the times of their own 
day when descriptions had to be confined to reality 
and narration to the natural. The medieval romances 
permitted the individual author to cultivate “a wild 
strain of imagination” and “let loose his invention” in 
ways which the ordinary novel and drama prevented. 

Walpole’s Castle of Otranto, Beckford’s Vathek, 
Godwin’s St. Leon, Mrs. Ratcliffe’s Mysteries o} 
Udolpho are but a scant few of the multitudes of ro- 
mances that raced from the pens of that day, but they 
exemplify the trend in sufficient detail to illustrate our 
analysis. Colman’s lines: 


“A novel now is nothing more 
Than an old castle and a creaking door, 
a distant hovel, 
Clanking of chains—a galley—a light 
Old armour and a phantom all in white. 
And there’s a novel,” 


vivify something of the extremity of the genre. There 
had been an interest in old romances and medieval 
magic before, but as Mr. de Maar points out, this 
eighteenth-century interest can be called modern ro- 
manticism in that it expressed “a new treatment of 
nature” and reveals a more “individual spirit.” (Italics 
mine. ) 
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Moreover, it is important to remember that a social 
movement is likely to develop divergent forms and 
fashions. Beneath all of the forms and fashions, never- 
theless, there runs a similar motivation. Between cause 
and effect, social stimulus and individual response, 
there enters that chemistry of personality which, how- 
ever limited by its environment, often tends to di- 
versify otherwise similar material. Thus one school 
may cling to a bourgeois realism of the Richardsonian 
type, and another, almost within the same generation, 
wander into a world of medieval castles and “faery 
lands forlorn.”” Behind both, however, is a verisimili- 
tude of spirit that is more striking and important than 
the disparities of theme and treatment. Beneath both 
is the same spirit of revolt, the same advance of in- 
dividualism, the same distaste for aristocratic attitudes 
toward sex and morality in general, that were so in- 
evitably characteristic of the sociology of the era. 
Then, too, it should not be forgotten that the Gothic 
romance, in precise chronology, followed the Richard- 
sonian school of realism—although they both occurred 
within the last sixty years of the century—and, in a 
sense, advanced another step toward the culmination 
of the romantic revolt in the work of Wordsworth and 
Keats in the beginning of the next century. 

In conclusion, we must note the sex attitudes that 
prevailed in all of the schools, in every period of the 
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century. With the 1690’s and the political assertion of 
the bourgeoisie had come the Sentimental Comedy and 
then the Bourgeois Tragedy; in quick succession came 
the Wartonian romanticists and the Gothic enthusiasts 
whose influence raced on practically until the close of 
the century with Walter Scott as their outstanding 
spokesman in the next.*® In all of this literature with 
its manifold variations of form and thesis, the moral 
attitude of the bourgeoisie predominates. Bourgeois 
morality was part of the spirit of the age. There is 
scarcely a contrast in world literature of sharper and 
more revealing character than that between the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethans, Jacobeans and Restorationists 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and that of 
the bourgeoisie in the eighteenth. The time has come 
to cease calling the eighteenth century an age of reason 
—and dismissing it at that. We must relate this litera- 
ture to its social basis. Its so-called restraint and 
moralism, its flaunted individualism, are all parts of a 
bourgeois psychology attuned to the social conditions 
of eighteenth-century life. Its sex expression was con- 
fined because the ideology of the bourgeoisie was repre- 
hensively puritanical. Its dramatists, Lillo, Moore, 
Cumberland, Kelly, Sheridan, Goldsmith were like 
saints in their treatment of sex in comparison with the 


16In a way, Maurice Hewlett could have been classified as their 
vestigal representative in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. Of course, Hewlett’s work was an anachronism. 
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treatment of sex by Shakespeare and Dryden. Sex 
had become a sanctified taboo. Private property, as 
we showed in our chapter on Puritan Esthetics, had 
invested marriage with a new economic significance. 
Literature that featured situations, conjured up plots, 
starred characters that were likely to promote a loose- 
ness of morality injurious to the habits and concepts of 
bourgeois life was not a literature that could prosper 
and progress under the new régime that had arisen from 
commercialism and that was to change the countenance 
of the world with the Industrial Revolution. Lillo did 
not write as Dekker did about sex, or Goldsmith as 
Wycherly, not because of individual whimsicalities or 
preference, but because of class change and economic 
evolution. 
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HE nineteenth century chalked the completion of 
Ne, the romantic revolt. At first accelerated, if latér 
retarded, by the French Revolution, this final phase of 
the romantic movement swept away the major rem- 
nants of feudalism. What remained of the old régime, 
with this new generation, were but scattered, colorless 
vestiges, hollow, empty, impotent gestures of the an- 
cient order. Political and poetical expression took on 
more definite and decisive character. Romanticism be- 
came now not only a movement for freedom from forms 
in art and design, but also for liberty in politics. 


“Le Romantisme, tant de fois mal défini, n’est 
. . . que le libéralisme en littérature,” 


wrote Hugo in 1830 in his preface to Hernani. War- 
ton had striven for greater liberty of form, further 
elasticity of structure, but now this struggle for liberty 
in literature had joined itself with the desire for greater 
liberty in life. This new attitude, as we previously 
stated, was due to the type of life needed by the ex- 
panding bourgeoisie and not because of any innate 
Bask 
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idealism in man. The French Revolution had been a 
concrete manifestation of this new urge. _ 

As Toreinx in his Histoire du Romantisme en France 
expressed : 


“Les Romantiques sont ceux qui dans les art 
veulent autre chose que ce qui est.” 


In other words, enthusiasm was for everything new 
and hatred for everything old. This was a clear social 
reflex. The passing of an old and the rising of a new 
society gave it its basis. It was a striking turnover 
of values. In our day the attitude, now so unstartling, 
“we'll be modern or be damned,” is expressive of the 
revolt against the type of bourgeois literature that had 
grown out of this eighteenth-century change of which 
the French Revolution was but a part. 

In England the Industrial Revolution, already gath- 
ering mass and momentum, had given the bourgeoisie 
a power that small manufacturing and decentralized 
production could never have created. In the cities 
where industry spread the population multiplied with 
maddening rapidity. Before 1751 the largest decennial 
increase in population was 3 per cent; from 1781-91 
it was 9 per cent; from 1801-11 it was 14 per cent; 
1811-21 it was 18 per cent. Rustics were attracted to 
the cities and agriculture suffered. The former be- 
came more and more dependent. The system of en- 
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closures, a necessity if England were to feed its grow- 
ing population, practically extinguished the common 
field farmer. The decline in agricultural population 
was very marked—at one time constituting the vast 
majority of the population, in 1811 the agricultural 
element constituted but 35 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation and in 1831 less than 28 per cent. Cobbett, in 
1826, wrote in Rural Rides (page 579): 


“Tn the parish of Burghclere, one single farmer 
holds, under Lord Carnovon, as one farm, the 
lands that those now living remember to have 
formed 14 farms, bringing up in a respectable way 
14 families.” 


Thus we see, hand in hand, an agrarian revolution 
accompanied the industrial. 

In industry, Watts had perfected the steam engine, 
Cort discovered that coal or coke could be substituted 
for charcoal in all of the main processes of iron manu- 
facture, the inventions of Hargreaves, Crompton and 
Arkwight advanced production in other fields, and 
Cartwright’s power looms revolutionized the weaving 
trade. The artisan suffered as well as the farmer. The 
factory relegated him likewise to a position of depend- 
ency. Another factor that intensified the distress of 
the artisan was the law against his emigration which 
was not removed until 1819. Unemployment had al- 
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ready become a problem in the new industrial system 
that was soon to be known as capitalism. 

The unemployment situation in these early days of 
capitalism was no negligible factor. The artisans often 
grew desperate, and organized themselves into parties 
consecrated to the task of destroying machinery and 
mills. These parties had a dramatic aspect. In twenty 
minutes they could assemble, attack a mill, cripple its 
machinery, and disperse. A spirit of ferocity and vio- 
lence predominated. At Manchester eight men were 
hanged for similar acts of destruction. In the Luddite 
riots of 1811 the antagonism of the artisans reached a 
climacteric." The police were impotent. Seven regi- 
ments had to be summoned to restore order. To frus- 
trate a resumption of such tactics, parliament made it 
a capital offense to destroy any kind of machinery, and 
in 1812, seventeen men were hanged in York for the 
violation of this law. The substitution of the factory 
for the domestic system of production, resulting from 
the growth of mechanical inventions, reduced the 
worker to an automaton and his type of life to one of 
incessant toil and torture. Deprivation was his un- 
deserting enemy. Thomas Cooper in his autobiog- 
raphy tells of stocking weavers who worked sixteen 
hours a day and earned four and six pence a week. In 


1 Ernst Toller’s drama, The Machine Wreckers, affords an excel- 
lent picture of the social background, class excitement and frenzy 


of the period. 
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1802 the first factory act was passed—hours were re- 
duced to twelve, exclusive of meals, and nightwork 
was forbidden. As early as 1796 the conditions were 
so bad that a Society for Bettering the Conditions of 
the Poor was organized which aimed to spread educa- 
tion among the proletariat. The work of Robert Owen 
later, of course, was remedial. No one has given a 
more vivid picture of the horrors of proletarian life in 
England in these days of early growing capitalism than 
Marx in the first volume of Das Kapital. Apropos the 
work of children Marx wrote: 


“One set of masters, this time as before, se- 
cured to itself special seigneurial rights over the 
children of the proletariat. These were the silk 
manufacturers. In 1833 they had howled out in 
threatening fashion, ‘If the liberty of working 
children of any age for ten hours a day were taken 
away, it would stop their works.’ It would be 
impossible for them to buy a sufficient number 
of children over thirteen. They extorted the 
privilege they desired. The pretext was shown on 
subsequent investigation to be a deliberate lie. It 
did not, however, prevent them, during the ten 
years, from spinning silk ten hours a day out of 
the blood of little children who had to be placed 
upon stools for the performance of their work.” 


The Commission of 1833, addressing its inquiries 
to the status of child labor found the conditions so un- 
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expectedly deplorable that in the Act of 1833 Parlia- 
ment forbade employment of children under nine and 
limited the hours of work of children under thirteen 
years to nine hours. By legal influence and subter- 
fuge, however, the employer managed in considerable 
part to dodge this law until the law of 1853 was passed 
which made ten and one-half hours the established 
working hours for all laborers. 

Engels, in Conditions of the Working Class, declared 
that 


“In London fifty thousand human beings get 
up every morning, not knowing where they are 
to lay their heads at night.” 


Between January 27 and March 17, 1844, a Refuge 
for the Houseless in Upper Ogle Street received 2,740 
persons for one or more nights; in the Central Asylum 
6,681 persons were sheltered in less than three months. 
In Dublin mendicity was so appalling that a single so- 
ciety—the Mendicity Association—gave relief to 2,600 
persons, or one per cent of the population, daily. In 
Manchester between forty and fifty thousand persons 
lived in cellars. 

Meanwhile the attitude of the bourgeoisie received 
amusing if it were not pathetic expression in an article 
in the London Times (October 12, 1843): 
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“It appears from the report of the proceedings 
at Marlborough Police Court in our columns yes- 
terday, that there is an average number of fifty 
human beings of all ages, who huddle together in 
the parks every night, having no other shelter than 
what is supplied by the trees and a few hollows 
of the embankment. Of these, the majority are 
young girls who have been seduced from the 
country by the soldiers and turned loose on the 
world on all the destitution of friendless penury, 
and all the recklessness of early vice. 

“This is truly horrible! Poor there must be 
everywhere. Indigence will find its way and set 
up its hideous state in the heart of a great and 
luxurious city. Amid the thousand narrow lanes 
and by-streets of a populous metropolis there must 
always, we fear, be much suffering—much that of- 
fends the eye—much that lurks unseen. 

“But that within the precincts of wealth, gaiety, 
and fashion nigh the regal grandeur of St. James, 
close on the palatial splendour of Baywater, on 
the confines of the old and new aristocratic quar- 
ters, in a district where the cautious refinement of 
modern design has refrained from creating one 
single tenement for poverty; which seems, as it 
were, dedicated to the exclusive enjoyment of 
wealth, that there want, and famine, and disease, 
and vice should stalk on all their kindred horrors, 
consuming body by body, soul by soul.” 
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The proletariat, for the time being, was powerless. 
The law gave it no protection. Legal statutes in- 
sistently placed the proletarian more and more in de- 
pendence upon the capitalist. The Combination Act,? 
amended in 1799 and reaffirmed in 1800, prevented 
organization of the proletariat for the purpose of strike 
or any other type of collective bargaining. The pro- 
letariat had no legal redress, the bourgeoisie had a hun- 
dred. 

And how did the bourgeoisie flourish under these 
new conditions? The statistics of increased importa- 
tion and exportation are sufficiently revealing as to the 
commercial and industrial progress achieved during 
these years of expansion—expansion gained through 
such hectic and hellish tactics of exploitation. In 1720 
English exports amounted to scarcely more than 
£6,810,899, and by 1830 they had arisen to £69,691,- 
303, and by 1850 they had leaped miraculously to 
£197,330,265. The increase in imports was similarly 
spectacular; £6,090,083 in 1720, they sprang to £100,- 
460,433 in 1850. With all of this magnification of en- 
terprise, a canal system had been developed, roads had 

2 Part of the Act read as follows: “All contracts ... made. . 
between any journeyman manufacturers or other workmen for ob- 
taining an advance of wages... lessening or altering their or any 
of their usual hours of time of ‘working ... or for preventing or 
hindering any person or persons from employing whomsoever he, 
she, or they shall think proper to employ in his, her, or their 


business, or for controlling . . . any manufacture, trade or business, 
in the conduct of management thereof shall be. . . illegal.” 
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been improved, and in 1830 had come the first railroad. 
The effects of the Industrial Revolution were indeed 
tangible and definite. 

And the result?—prosperity for the bourgeoisie and 
poverty for the proletariat. 

Without the freedom of enterprise and the unleashed 
individualism demanded by the bourgeoisie, this indus- 
trial expansion would have been thwarted. The Mer- 
cantile Theory was thrust into oblivion. Lazsses-faire 
economics became the necessity of the day. Laissez- 
faire economics was part of the individualism of the 
bourgeoisie. They were, in fact, inseparable. Adam 
Smith, Malthus and Ricardo justified the new eco- 
nomics in their studies of the economic structure of 
society, and Jeremy Bentham justified its philosophy 
in the dialectics of the Utilitarian school. Freedom of 
competition became the great ideal. The individualism 
of Defoe and Rousseau, the revolt of the romanticists 
against the forms and regulations of the past, were now 
translated into political and social action. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported: 


“The right of every man to employ the capital 
he inherits or has acquired according to his own 
discretion without molestation or obstruction, so 
long as he does not infringe on the rights or prop- 
erty of others, is one of those privileges which the 
free and happy Constitution of this country has 
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long accustomed every Briton to consider as his 
birthright.” 


In 1808 a Committee of Parliament reported that a 
proposal to fix a minimum wage “was inadmissible in 
principle.” In 1813 the law empowering justices to fix 
the rate of wages was repealed; and all remnants of 
the feudal order were finally destroyed. The state, 
society, could no longer interfere in the economic life 
of the bourgeoisie. 

There was a still newer world forming out of all of 
this chaotic expansion. In social life a great revolu- 
tion was going on, and so in literature and philosophy 
a similar revolution resulted. Warton’s revolt had pre- 
ceded the Industrial Revolution. It had been definite 
but unviolent. The revolt of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge was spirited and dynamic. The Lyrical Ballads 
was the French Revolution in English literature. 

The French Revolution stimulated and sharpened 
the reactions of a generation. Creative of both ecstasy 
and despair, it colored the thought and emotion of poli- 
tician, poet and philosopher. In the red luminosity of 
its sweep, class attitudes, hidden once behind compro- 
mise and cunning, were betrayed without a gesture of 
equivocation. As in the American Revolution, to quote 
the words of Paine, it was a time that “tried men’s 
souls.” 

The French Revolution was a revolution that prom- 
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ised the freedom of all classes but achieved the free- 
dom of one: the bourgeoisie. The French Revolution, 
viewed in historical perspective, was a bourgeois revo- 
lution—as were the revolutions in England in 1688 and 
in America in 1775. As in all revolutions, all classes 
were appealed to by catchwords that later became as 
hollow and dull as the reverberations of a broken bell. 
“Liberty, equality and fraternity” became a magic cry, 
inspiring to untold sacrifice and aspiration. The revo- 
lution consummated, however, and the feudal class de- 
throned, the cry for equality and fraternity was swal- 
lowed up in a torrent of reaction. The American 
Revolution is an equally rememberable illustration of 
this sociological tendency. 1776 and the Declaration 
of Independence were crowded with equalitarian en- 
thusiasm and universal fraternalism. The bourgeoisie 
needed the support of the under classes to win their 
revolution. The revolution over, however, and England 
forced to concede independence to the colonies, the 
“free and equal” dogma of the Declaration was con- 
verted into the ruling class tactics of the Constitution 
(1787). The parallel between these two revolutions 
and their immediate results is one of the most inter- 
esting and illuminating developments that history has 
to herald. 

The French Revolution had fired England with a 
myriad hatreds and enthusiasms. Edmund Burke in 
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his Reflections on the French Revolution had attacked 
the Revolution as an outburst of unjustifiable vicious- 
ness and violence. Describing the new France as the 
“Republic of Regicide,” based on the principles of 
Jacobinism and Atheism, he declared it to be “‘a stand- 
ing menace to Europe.”” However reactionary his point 
of view, Burke keenly detected the nature of the social 
struggle that was occurring. Jacobinism, he defined 
as “the revolt of the enterprising talents of a country 
against its property.’ (Italics mine.) 

And so it was, a revolt against the landed class, the 
aristocracy, effected by the bourgeoisie. 

Burke’s Reflections evoked thirty-eight replies. 
Priestley, MacKintosh, Wollstonecraft and Paine de- 
livered the most striking answers. Paine’s Rights of 
Man became the popular gospel of the hour. Reform 
societies blossomed in numerous spots all over the 
kingdom. The Society for the Friends of the People 
and the London Corresponding Society were actually 
working-class movements. Mary Wollstonecraft in 
her Vindication of the Rights of Men styled Burke as 


8 Continuing further in his denunciation he asserted that when 
“private men form themselves into associations for the purpose of 
destroying the preéxisting laws and institutions of their country; 
when they secure to themselves an army by dividing amongst the 
people of no property, the estate of ancient and lawful proprietors; 
when a state recognized those acts; when it does not make a 
confiscation for crimes but makes crimes for confiscations; when it 
has as its principal strength, and all its resources in such violation 
of property; ...I1 call this Jacobinism by Establishment. (Italics 


mine.) 
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“the champion of property, the adorer of the golden 
image which power had set up,” and later, sneering at 
the-notion of ‘securing property,” she reminds the 
English statesman “it is only the property of the rich 
that is secure.’ Burke had become a reactionary 
Tory. 


“Vou have shown, Sir,” Mary Wollstonecraft 
wrote in another section of her work, “by your 
silence on these heads, that your respect for rank 
swallowed up the common feelings of humanity; 
you seem to consider the poor as only the live 
stock of an estate, the feather of hereditary 
nobility.” 


That Mary Wollstonecraft’s sympathy for the French 
Revolution was a justification of the bourgeois ideology 
of individualism is evidenced in almost every sentence 
she penned. 


“The only security of property that nature au- 
thorizes and reason sanctions is the right a man 
has to enjoy the acquisitions which his talents 
or industry have acquired.” 


The same was true also of Thomas Paine. An eco- 
nomic radical in his own day, Paine is unquestionably 
a conservative in ours. In his most valuable work, 
An Agrarian Program, he definitely argued for the im- 
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portance of private property, the need for unfettered 
enterprise and the value of competitive economics. 
Today even the conservative thinker urges certain 
restriction upon enterprise and points out the danger 
of unchastened Jaissez-faire economics. But Paine’s 
doctrine in its day, as we said, was decisively radical 
and extreme, and the change in situation that has trans- 
formed its radicalism into conservatism is a change 
that is inevitable in the process of social evolution. 
But the hurly-burly of the Revolution was not con- 
fined in its effects to the reflections of politician and 
pamphleteer. The poet was moved often to an excit- 
ing if not ecstatic and revolutionary madness. Cow- 
per, with all of his pious skepticism, was thrilled by 
the Revolution and called it a “wonderful period in 
the history of mankind.” Burns was beautifully dy- 
namic in his enthusiasm. It was he who sent guns from 
a captured smuggling vessel to the Convention in 
Paris,* and who enraged a military officer by stating 
that England, in her war with France, should meet 
with the failure she deserved. Burns’ poem A Man’s 
a Man for a’ That was written at this time, most likely 
in 1789, although it was not published until 1791. 
Even Blake, mystic and madman, was swept along 
with the great flood of revolting spirits. About the 


4 Unfortunately the guns were captured by the English before they 
got out of England. Burns. Globe edition. Pp. 525, 526. 
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events of 1789 he wrote a poem called The French 
Revolution and dedicated himself to the cause of the 
revolutionists. Donning a red cap he declared himself 
a liberty boy—‘the shape of my head makes me so,” 
he exclaimed. The younger poets were even more 
agitated and aggressive. Wordsworth was gay in his 
early rebelliousness. To be alive was good, but to be 
young was very heaven—such was the sentiment of the 
early Wordsworth who caressed love in those days 
with the carelessness of a young Lothario. As late as 
1794 Wordsworth wrote to his friend Mathews: 


“T am of that odious class of men called demo- 
crats and of the class I shall forever continue.” 


In another place he wrote, with equal fervor: 


“Hereditary distinctions and privileged orders 
of every specie, I think, must necessarily coun- 
teract the progress of human improvement, hence 
it follows that I am not amongst the admirers of 
the British Constitution.” 


It was around Bristol that a group of these revolu- 
tionary young poets gathered. Wordsworth, Southey, 
Coleridge, and their friends Cottle, Lloyd, and Poole 
were the fuglemen in the group. In August, 1797, 
news came to London that a house at Stowey was filled 
with French spies, and a government detective was 
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dispatched to the region. Brown records the develop- 
ment as follows: 


“He reported that they were not Frenchmen, 
but ‘a mischievous gang of disaffected English- 
men.’ ... The strangers were under the pro- 
tection of a democratic tanner named Poole, who 
had as his guest a Mr. Coleridge, ‘supposed a man 
of superior abilities.’ The tenant of the mansion 
house was called Wordsworth, ‘a name, I think, 
not unknown to Mr. Ford.’ What the London 
magistrate knew to the discredit of Wordsworth 
is never disclosed, for the Home Office, concerned 
in grave matters, now left the poets alone, to plot 
their overthrow of the ancien régime in litera- 
ture.”* 


In fact, Wordsworth was practically ordered out of 
his room at Alfoxden by the owner. Coleridge in 1795 
at Bristol lectured on the French Revolution. Southey, 
infected with the sentiment if not the intelligence of 
revolution, crowded his uninspired drama Was Tyler 
(1794) with insurgent propaganda: 


“What matters me, who wear the crown of France? 
Whether a Richard or a Charles possess it, 
They reap the glory, they enjoy the spoil; 

We pay, we bleed. The sun would shine as 
cheerly, 


5 Brown. French Revolution in English History. 
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The rains of heaven as seasonably fall, 
Though neither of these royal pests existed. . . . 


Why are not at all these empty ranks abolished; 
King, slave, and lord, ennobled into man? 
Are we not equal, all?” 


The period was hectic with excitement and confusion. 
There was a dangerous romance in being a revolution- 
ist in England at the time. Reform societies grew and 
multiplied. The English dissenters, deprived of the 
right to worship in their own fashion, joined with the 
political recalcitrants in the great struggle for social 
change. Religion and politics for the moment went 
hand in hand. The Dissenters gathered into the Lon- 
don Revolution Society which adopted a motion con- 
gratulating the French National Assembly on their 
victory and the encouragement given other nations.® 
Other reform societies were largely working class in 
character. 


“The worthy members of these worthy meetings, 
Are cobblers some, some brewers to the trade, 
Weavers some are, some finely thrive by beat- 

ings, 
And some with their smart feet do make their 
bread. 


8 History and Proceedings of Revolution Society. Pp. 50, 51. 
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“Old toothless schoolmasters, and furious tanners, 
Tailors, hairdressers, deep-red butchers, too, 
All ‘list with zeal under fair Reform banners, 
And that they will be great men vow.’’” 


The government pursued astringent methods to 
combat the existence and influence of these societies 
and organizations. A government spy system was 
elaborated. Repressive measures were extensive and 
drastic. Troops were employed with indiscriminate 
frequency. Freedom of speech was abandoned. Wil- 
liam Blake was arrested for crying: “Damn the king 
and you too,” when he tried to eject an officious soldier 
from his gardens. In 1794, fifteen members of London 
reform societies were arrested for treason. “I find it 
prudent,” wrote the radical, Joseph Ritson, “‘to say as 
little as possible upon political subjects in order to 
keep myself out of Newgate.’’* All secret societies 
and trade unions were suppressed. Printing presses 
were censored and lecture rooms were classed as 
brothels. Martial law prevailed. 

The romance of being a revolutionist in such a so- 
ciety had become a desperate venture. All dream of 
freedom was exploded. As a last flare of hope, Cole- 
ridge and Southey endeavored to launch their scheme 


7 The Reformers—quoted in Meikle’s Scotland and the French Rev- 


olution. ) 
8 Letters of Ritson. Vol. 2, p. 7. 
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of pantisocracy. At the banks of the Susquehanna, 
twelve men and twelve women were to establish a 
utopian colony. Funds failed, however, and the colony 
passed without experiencing even the pulse beats of 
gestation. Southey set sail for Lisbon and Coleridge 
fumbled for inspiration in dream and delirium. 

Even the bourgeois revolution in France was not to 
culminate in the millennial success that poet and 
prophet had anticipated. Blood, for the time, seemed 
to bury beauty. Revolution was followed by counter- 
revolution. Robespierre gave way to Napoleon. And 
the age of frustration and despair burst in upon the 
poets and the dreamers. 

The catch-words of the Revolution no longer en- 
chanted. The realization of their meaning seemed 
further removed than ever. Men no longer seemed pos- 
sessed of the illimitable possibilities of angels. Hope- 
lessness became the fashion. Reaction, not radicalism, 
became the trend of doctrine. 

Wordsworth’s later repentance was profound.® In 
fact, his later conservatism, in the light of his early 
indiscretions, is pathetic. Who can read these lines: 


® Wordsworth’s radicalism, it seems, had a personal as well as 
social basis. His hatred for nobility was accentuated by the act of 
Lord Lonsdale who had forcibly borrowed £5,000 from his father 
and refused to pay it. The Wordsworth family had been reduced 
to such straitened circumstances by this misfortune that William 
Wordsworth himself had been driven to the charity of his friends 
for funds for his education. 
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“When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The students’ bower for gold, some fears un- 

named 
I had, my Couniry—am I to be blamed? 
Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed,” (Italics 
mine. ) 


without pain and regret, and yet who at the same time 
can fail to see how the new set of social conditions 
could effect such a change in a constitution so sensi- 
tive and sentimental as that of Wordsworth? Revolu- 
tions are poetic to contemplate, but transitions are diffi- 
cult to suffer. Wordsworth soon goose-stepped with 
those whose ideas he originally denounced. From 
revolutionist to reactionary—such might his career in 
politics be entitled. At one time declaring with reso- 
lution and emphasis that he was ‘‘not amongst the 
admirers of the British Constitution,” he later was to 
maintain that “the Constitution of England... 
offers (to my mind) the sublimest contemplation 
which the history of society and government have ever 
presented,” and that “its principles have the character 
of preconceived ideas, archetypes of the pure intel- 
lect.” In an Address to the Freeholders of West- 
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moreland (1818) his bourgeois position was expressed 
in terms as definite and direct as a dial-point: 


“The basis of the elective Franchise being prop- 
erty, the legal condition of eligibility to a seat in 
Parliament is the same. Our ancestors were not 
blind to the moral considerations which, if they 
did not suggest these ordinances, established a 
confidence in their expediency. Knowing that 
there could be no absolute guarantee for integrity, 
and that there was no certain test of discretion 
and knowledge, for bodies of men, the prudence 
of former times turned to the best substitute hu- 
man nature would admit of, and civil society fur- 
nished. This was property, which showed that 
man had something that might be impaired or 
lost by management, something which tended to 
place him above dependence from need;—and 
promised though it did not insure, some degree of 
education to produce requisite intelligence. To 
be a voter required a fixed Property.’ (Italics 
mine. ) 


Coleridge and’ Southey repudiated their young ideals 
with not less completeness. It was a period of rein- 
ventorying of values in which souls were transmitted 
from better elements to baser, and hope died in a 
despair that threatened to cloud an eternity of en- 
deavor. 

The ripening revolt of poetic doctrine that had 
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made of the Lyrical Ballads a contribution to progress 
filtered out in a theory interesting because not prac- 
ticed. The exaltation of common language and the 
common man fell into desuetude with the passing of 
the days of revolution. Nature, the inexorable law- 
giver, and the stern voice of duty, gave the knell to 
the spasmodic enthusiasms of years now ivying with 
passions dead and broken. Age had splintered illu- 
sions into sad realities. MHazlitt’s “alas” reveals the 
poignancy of the disillusionment: 


“T started life with the French Revolution, and 
I have lived, alas! to see the end of it. But I 
did not foresee this result. My sun rose with the 
first dawn of liberty, and I did not think how 
soon both must set. The new impulse to ardour 
given to men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth 
and glow to mine; we were strong to run a race 
together and I little dreamed that long before 
mine was set, the sun of liberty would turn to 
blood or set once more in the night of despotism. 
Since then, I confess, I have no longer felt myself 
young, for with that my hopes fell.” 


The bourgeoisie had won the privilege of freedom 
but not of happiness. Private initiative was to achieve 
public degradation. The world was ready but for a 
bourgeois industrialism. Men had striven and fought 
for this. Their words had o’erleaped their conditions. 
They had promised what life then could not give. 
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Adjustment to this reality was difficult and distress- 
ful. 

So Byronic pessimism became the vogue. Futility 
became the grand conception. And romanticism 
changed from the insurrection of Warton and the revo- 
lution of Wordsworth into the cynicism of Byron. 
Behind even this cynicism and mockery, however, the 
spirit of individualism throbbed and panted. The 
yearning for freedom from limitation was the inspira- 
tion of Byron’s flight to the wild arena of nature, the 
vast, intractable mountains, the glorious unconquer- 
able sea. It was the individualism of the individual 
seeking fulfillment that found passionate expression in 
the poetry of Byron. Like the romantic medievalists 
discussed in the preceding chapter, only in different 
mood, Byron sought in the obscurity of the past and 
in the mystery of the East sources for the development 
of his romantic resignation. The romanticism of War-— 
ton and of Wordsworth had been a romanticism of 
hope; the romanticism of Byron was a romanticism of 
despair. Both were revolutionary, both were individ- 
ualistic, but in attitude, in faith, in fervor, both were 
different. Society had changed their psychology. 


“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth, with ruin, his control 
Stops with the shore.” 
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In those lines Byron’s cry became dynamic. Man’s 
puniness was accentuated by contrast with the un- 
tamed immensity of the sea. Byron revealed man’s 
smallness to man. And while the English reviews de- 
nied genius to Shelley and Keats, Byron, for all of 
the attacks upon him, was always recognized as a 
poet. Even Shelley, who escaped something of the 
harsh disillusionment of those years of reaction, real- 
ized the desolation of his optimism. As one critic put 
it, “he writes sometimes as the leader of a forlorn 
hope, fighting against the season, in the winter of the 
world, when darkness is falling.” There, too, is some- 
thing frustrate in his cry: 


“The world is weary of the past, 
O might it die or rest at last.” 


His hatred of dogma and convention was deeper than 
his hope for their disappearance. He was not like 
Keats “a sick eagle looking on the sky,” but in all 
his battles for liberty and reform he was like a youth- 
ful zealot whose devotion to his cause was not de- 
stroyed by the discouraging features of his world- 
environment. 

And from all these economic and political changes 
what developed in literary morality? What changes in 
sex expression do we find? What changes in taste and 
outlook?” 
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Throughout this period of quick movement and ad- 
justment, despite the recalcitrancy and rebelliousness 
of poet and critic, the bourgeois attitude, modifying 
itself with altering situations, still remained in the 
ascendant. In Warton, in Coleridge, in Wordsworth, 
as in the earlier literati of the century, bourgeois 
morality ruled. Literature had been amputated of 
sex passion. Virtue had silenced vagabondage, thrift 
had quelled extravagance. The court, as in the days 
of William and Mary, still checked by a bourgeois 
exchequer, encouraged morality instead of license. 
In 1787, following in the footsteps of William and 
Mary, the king issued a proclamation against vice. As 
the bourgeois control of the state tightened with the 
advance of industrialism, the court became astringent 
in its adherence to the bourgeois mores. The vices of 
the Prince of Wales became a matter of regret and 
reprehension. In 1802 Fox had to announce his mar- 
riage to Mrs. Armstead before she could be received in 
society. The court was controlled by the bourgeoisie. 

Byron, an enemy of the bourgeoisie by heritage, was 
the first poet since the Restorationists to deviate from 
this trend, the first to turn sex passion into a leading 
motif. In The Giaour, for example, he interspersed a 
new note—passion became prominent: 


“The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love can scarce deserve the name; 
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But mine was like a lava flood 

That boils in Atna’s breast of flame— 
I knew but to obtain or die. 

I die—but first I have possessed 

And come what may, I have been blest.” 


Don Juan was even more candid and bold. Yet Byron 
had to flee to another country—where the bourgeoisie 
once so gloriously dominant had then no ruling power 
—to escape the persecution of moral fiends and fools. 
Shelley, also a childling of the aristocracy, in places 
expressed the same tendency, but he, too, found Eng- 
land unsympathetic to his views. Both of these poets, 
however, evidenced the beginning of that revolt against 
bourgeois morality which was to come to such a sharp 
and vivid twist in the 1890’s. 

But the trend was in another direction than that 
emphasized by Byron. Although the French Revolu- 
tion had briefly shaken the moral equilibrium of Eu- 
rope, inspired Godwin with a conception of love free 
as fancy and intelligent as reason, hastened Words- 
worth into an illegitimate relationship with a French 
lass, encouraged divorce and simplified sex connec- 
tions, the aftermath brought with it a prudity that 
soon outvied the propriety that had preceded. God- 
win later condemned the expression of free love on the 
part of his daughter Mary in running away with 
Shelley as an event of “accumulated horror,” and de- 
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scribed the act as a “crime”; Wordsworth repudiated 
his French affair and devoted his years to the virtues 
of purity and property—and the bourgeois world ap- 
proved and smiled. 
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THE VICELESS VICTORIANS 


ICTORIAN England is noted for its ferocious 
V purity. Its clothes and literature gave it a puri- 
tanic unapproachability and violence of virtue. Its 
ladies cultivated chastity as an entrepreneur promotes 
investment. Without political rights, scarcely more 
than a chattel before the law, in fact as a wife a form 
of property almost unprotectedly subjected to her 
husband’s disposal, woman had to deploy her virtues 
in invulnerable array. Her chastity not only gave 
her mystery and charm—it consecrated her to the réle 
of individual possession. The whole technique of the 
private-property régime in developing and emphasizing 
woman’s economic dependence considered her be- 
havior, however unconsciously, in line with the prop- 
erty concept. The possession of wealth, its transfer- 
ence and inheritance, its accumulation and increase, 
necessitated strict private property regulations. The 
ruling class, which at this time was in large part still 
working for its capital, now had an economic interest 
in morality that was not present in times of feudal 
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aristocracies when wealth was small and unearned by 
the class that wasted it. Promiscuity of sexual relations, 
or even during laxity of sex mores with the con- 
sequent effects upon family organization and posses- 
sion, were incompatible with the growth of individual- 
ism which in the nineteenth century had already passed 
from the chrysalis stage into one of aggressive ma- 
turity. The freedom of fornication and adultery 
among the aristocratic classes of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was a form of behavior repulsive 
to the life ethics of the bourgeoisie. The aristocracies 
had their feuds and jealousies, but there was not about 
their reactions that psychological element which in- 
eluctably attaches itself to the attitudes of those living 
under a system conceived in the spirit of individualism 
and thriving upon private-property possession. Bas- 
tardy was a danger to the social system, a confusion 
of economies, a wreckage of the tendencies to thrift 
and family solidification. Freedom, of sex relations 
on the part of a woman would have destroyed her value 
as a piece of property, privately owned and privately 
guarded.* And though infidelities may have been prac- 
ticed at times by men, who after all were the owners 


1 Not until 1857 was an act passed to protect the property of a 
deserted wife. It was not until 1882, however, that The Married 
Woman’s Property Act was passed. This act made it possible for 
a married woman to hold property without the intervention of a 
trustee. It was only then that woman became recognized as a 
“person” before the law. 
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and not the owned, they were not discussed. To do 
a thing and then to describe it were different. The 
latter might inspire immorality. And literature was to 
deal only with the beautiful phases of experience, ex- 
emplary for the young, instructive for the apprentice 
and proletarian. It was an upper class morality, a 
ruling-group ethic, but the class or group was of mer- 
chant origin, the bourgeoisie. It was a tradition, cre- 
ated by early economics and sanctified, too, by relig- 
ious continuity and social evolution, that gave this 
class such faith in its moral rectitude and significance. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century had brought 
with it the rise of individualism, the dominancy of the 
bourgeoisie, and the coming of bourgeois morality into 
literature, but it was the end of the eighteenth century 
that had brought with it the Industrial Revolution, set 
into motion the process of mass accumulation and con- 
centration of wealth, and directed energy toward this 
end with an intensity that transformed a cautious com- 
mercial civilization into a wasteful industrial one. The 
waste, however, was a waste of social energy with a 
contrary enhancement of individual energy. The 
bourgeoisie rode to prosperity upon the mechanical 
horses of the new régime. It was a prosperity that 
multiplied like the magic. fulfillments of an Aladdin’s 
lamp. It gave its growing individualism the unleashed 
opportunity it had demanded. The cry for profits be- 
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came a mania. It drove the worker from the home 
to the factory, destroyed the stability of his family- 
life and wrecked his interest in his labor. It sharp- 
ened the class divisions, broke the hollow hope of 
humanitarianism, and turned the plangent phrases of 
the Revolution into the dull echoes of a dead prophecy. 

It was an age of profits. Money became a madness. 
Men became mad machines. Old sweetnesses were 
lost in new cruelties—logic became fiscal. The oppo- 
nents of the Ten Hours Bill “discovered that England’s 
manufacturing supremacy depended on 30,000 little 
girls.” ? Besides there was heaven to hope for—and 
so long as 


“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


And so morality was turned to profit. Purity was 
turned to profit. Philosophy was turned to profit. 
Life was turned to profit. 

While the proletariat was being degraded, the bour- 
geoisie was inculcating virtue as a criterion. In con- 
sonance with its earlier economic position in society 
the bourgeoisie had developed the reactions which yes- 
terday we called virtuous; in economic life per se, as 
we have seen, it fostered the habits of thrift and 


2The Rise of Modern Industry. J. L. & Barbara Hammond. 
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caution, enterprise and initiative; in politics it fought 
for that release from feudal restrictions which brought 
the freedom of competition, trade, speech, religion and 
press that have made it so famous in the comedy of 
deceptive liberties; in moral life it tightened monog- 
amy and denounced any freedom of sex expression 
aside from channels hallowed by law and religion; in 
literature it cultivated the virtues of its economic 
life, condemned liberty of description in things erotic, 
and in general encouraged a conspiracy of silence 
toward anything resembling sex expression in art. The 
proletarian family was being shaken at its very roots 
by the shift of labor from home to factory, which af- 
fected not only its head but its younger members as 
well, including grandparents almost as often as 
mothers. The bourgeois family, on the contrary, with 
the rapid accumulation of wealth, and the increased 
importance of inheritance, was developing more and 
more into a leisure class with family relations that 
solidified instead of separated. The hideous life of 
the proletariat was relegated to another world, where 
its unimportance was emphasized by its remoteness. 
While the women of the proletariat toiled from sun- 
rise to sundown, the ladies of the bourgeoisie acquired 
the gait of a leisure class and lived in a world glassed 
in from the merciless realities that gave them their 
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wealth. Within this boxed-in world of hothouse arti- 
ficiality no rain of sin could pelt. Here woman was 
fitted for the article of merchandise she had become 
in the bourgeois society of that day. To become the 
property of an individual man she must love the vir- 
tues of the domestic life of the bourgeoisie. Freedom 
for her should be ridiculous and undesirable. From 
things ugly and unvirtuous, from sex and sensuality, 
ignorance should be her protection. The attitude is 
expressed in striking fashion by -Meredith in The 
Egoist. Sir Willoughby wished to have his bride 
“come to him out of an egg shell, somewhat more 
astonished at things than a chicken, but as completely 
enclosed before he tapped the shell, and seeing him 
with her sex’s eyes first of all men.” Such purity in- 
sured privacy of possession. Of course, a host of other 
attributes and advantages were rationalized into the 
reaction. After all, the bourgeoisie could not encour- 
age an attitude of sophistication and freedom on the 
part of its women when their social situation was such 
a contradiction—when the wife was, in the words of 
John Stuart Mill, 


“The actual bond-servant of her husband, no less, 
so far as legal obligations (go) than slaves com- 
monly so-called. She vows a life-long obedience 
to him at the altar, and is held to it all through 
her life by law. . . . If marriage were all that it 
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might be expected to be, looking to the laws alone, 
society would be a hell upon earth.” * 


It was the economic life of the bourgeoisie that 
brought the ‘clinging vine” type of woman into promi- 
nence. This woman found her justification in the 
puling sentimentality of Mrs. Sandford’s book, 
Woman: In Her Social and Domestic Character, 
which appeared in 1831. It was the clinging weak- 
ness, the sweet submissiveness of “strictly feminine 
deportment” that Mrs. Sandford exalted with such 
profound stupidity. ‘Nothing is so likely to conciliate 
the affection of the other sex,” she wrote, “as a feeling 
that women look to them for guidance and support.” 
Fragility of form and delicacy of response, were culti- 
vated as charms peculiarly feminine—and fashionable. 


3 The Subjection of Women. By John Stuart Mill. In this same 
reference one should recall other features of woman’s position during 
these days of bourgeoisdom. “The next method of acquiring prop- 
perty in goods and chattels is by marriage; whereby those chattels, 
which belonged formerly. to the wife, are by act of law vested in the 
husband, with the same degree of property, and with the same 
powers, as the wife, had over them.” (Broom and Hadley—Laws 
of England. Vol. II, p. 61.) The husband could sell, lease or 
mortgage without his wife’s consent any property he received from 
her at marriage. The husband could appropriate any balance 
standing in her name at her bankers. The husband could get a 
complete divorce and remarry if he proved his wife unfaithful, but 
for the wife to secure a divorce, adultery was insufficient. Other 
elements, cruelty, desertion, or the like were needed in addition to 
adultery to justify the woman’s case. And in all matters concern- 
ing the children the father was in the eyes of the English law the 
rightful guardian who could take them out of the woman’s care at 
his own discretion. (Dewes—The Injustice of the English Law 
as It Bears on the Relationship of Husband and Wife.) 
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They emphasized the dependency of women. Like 
in the careers of Jane Austen’s heroines, passion is 
absent from their lives. The belief prevailed that if 
sexual matters were not “animal in nature” and “de- 
grading to man,” as Tolstoi has described them, refer- 
ence to them at least was disgusting and unrefined. 
The militant asceticism of the early Puritans was con- 
verted into prudery and affectation by the Victorian 
bourgeoisie. Prosperity beguiled. Material progress 
and with it the advance and extension of the bourgeois 
psychology deceived the world into believing it the 
acme of civilization. Bourgeois ethics came to repre- 
sent the perfection of ethical conduct. Avoidance of 
sex realities became a mark of refinement. The sexual 
impulse, at least in its major and moving forms, was 
well-nigh castrated from art. 

The trend was but a continuation of the attitude 
of the eighteenth-century bourgeoisie, only made more 
smug in detail and more prudish in aspect by the new 
burst of industrial expansion and sweeping increase 
in wealth. The effect upon literature was obvious 
and calamitous. In an edition of Webster’s plays, put 
out in 1830, the editor stultifyingly regretted the 
coarseness of Elizabethan diction. His sentence: 


“The public taste has now reached the highest 
pitch of refinement, and such coarseness is toler- 
ated in our theater no more,” 
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is one of the unforgettable absurdities of literary 
criticism. It revealed the moral attitude of the bour- 
geoisie at the time, however, in more vivid and unmis- 
takable fashion than any legal statute or religious com- 
mand. The theater, too, “expressing the body and 
form of the time” is more immediately sensitive to 
existing conditions than any other phase of artistic 
activity. Lamb described the failure of a certain play 
of the time as due to the fact that one of the charac- 
ters was a fallen woman, and added by way of ridicu- 
lous and callow justification that the play was “a 
most unfortunate choice in this moral day. The audi- 
ence were as scandalized as if you were to introduce 
such a person to their private tea-tables.” In 1823 
even Scott was asked to rewrite a passage in St. Ro- 
nan’s Well lest it strike the public as “improper.” In 
the Life of Scott, Lockhart tells of another instance 
similar in its egregious prudery. Scott had lent a 
grand-aunt some novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn which 
she had read as a girl. 


“The next time I saw her afterwards,” Scott 
said, “she gave me back Aphra, properly wrapped 
up, with nearly these words: ‘Take back your 
bonny Mrs. Behn; and if you will take my advice, 
put her in the fire, for I find it impossible to get 
through the very first novel. But it is not,’ she 
said, ‘a very odd thing that I, an old woman of 
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eighty or upwards, sitting alone, feel myself 
ashamed to read a book which sixty years ago I 
read aloud for the amusement of large circles, 
consisting of the first and most creditable society 
in London.’ ” 


Harriet Martineau, one of the famous women of the 
era, voiced the taste of the time in her mawkish con- 
fession that she was “unable to read Vanity Fair from 
the moral disgust it occasions.” 

Toward Pendennis, one of the most mild and in- 
offensive novels of the era, the reaction was typical. 
Thackeray confesses in the preface to the novel: 


“Many ladies have remonstrated and subscrib- 
ers left me, because in the course of the story, I 
described a young man resisting and affected by 
temptation. My object was to say that he had 
the passions to feel and the manliness and gener- 
osity to welcome them. . . . A little more frank- 
ness than is customary has been attempted in this 
story, with no bad desire on the writer’s part, it 
is hoped, and with no ill consequence to any 
reader.” (Italics mine.) 


Thackeray’s words are like pennants reflecting the 
direction of the literary and social wind of doctrine. 
If the restrained and righteous Thackeray repelled 
with his description of the temptations and the pas- 
sions, then we have an immediate idea of how squeam- 
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ish and smug was the age. If Pendennis marks the 
appearance of “a little more frankness than is cus- 
tomary,”’ there should be no difficulty in categorizing 
the disingenuousness of the prevailing literary dogma. 
After all, whatever of passion was in Thackeray’s 
pages was always pale and never pornographic, and 
always adscititious and never fundamental. Thack- 
--eray never deviated in any important way from the 
bourgeois dictum. Arthur Pendennis and George 
Warrington have many weaknesses, but all are over- 
come in the end. And Thackeray’s confessions are so 
revealing of social mood and attitude. In another 
part of the same preface he states: 


“Since the author of Tom Jones was buried, no 
writer of fiction among us has been permitted to 
depict to his utmost power a Man. We must 
drape him, and give him a certain conventional 
simper. Society will not tolerate the Natural in 
Art.” 


Thackeray was a striking critic as well as novelist. 
His criticism here is as important as his fiction. With- 
out understanding the basis of the change, Thackeray 
nevertheless was acutely aware of the stiffening of 
style and the limitations of description that had re- 
sulted from the school of Richardson. He did not 
realize their origin in the new social state of the bour- 
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geoisie, but he did see something of their deleterious 
effects upon literary substance. 

Why wonder at the insipid bourgeois morality that 
pervades the work of all the Victorians when we recall 
the status of woman as described without apology by 
Harriet Martineau in her Autobiography: 


“T was at her (Victoria’s) Coronation; and 
great is the wonder with which I have looked back 
to the enterprise ever since. I had not the slight- 
est desire to go, but every inclination to stay 
home; but it was the only coronation likely to 
happen in my lifetime, and it was a clear duty to 
witness it. I was quite aware that it was an occa- 
sion (I believe the only one) on which a lady 
could be alone in public without tmpropriety or 
inconvenience, and I know of several daughters 
of peeresses who were going singly to different 
parts of the Abbey, their tickets being for different 
places in the building.” * (Italics mine.) 


Servitude to custom so ridiculous and trammeling is 
inconsonant with the very conception of the modern 
woman. It is a social conception rationalized from an 
economic basis. 

Jane Austen and Susan Ferrier had been the proxi- 


4 And Harriet Martineau was no sentimental dependent. She was, 
in fact, the owner of property of not a little value. Wordsworth’s 
remark in reference to her purchase of a place in the country is 
not without social importance. “It is the wisest step in her life,” 
said he, “for the value of the property will be doubled in ten 


years.” 
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mate predecessors of the Victorian school. Not even 
Richardson was more bourgeois in psychology than 
the “perpendicular, precise, taciturn piece of ‘single 
blessedness’ ” called Jane Austen.’ It was William 
Dean Howells, the paragon of American bourgeois 
critics, who described her as “the most artistic of the 
English novelists, and alone worthy to be matched with 
the great Scandinavian, Slavic and Latin artists.” ° 
She is bourgeois in her choice of characters as well as 
of situations. No man of rank above that of baronet 
or rich landlord intrudes into her composition, and no 
figures below the lowest middle class engage her atten- 
tion. Artists and rustics, menials and proletarians 
are avoided. Propriety is ever a necessity to her mind. 
As with Thackeray and Dickens, immorality is rele- 
gated to the background, with punishment as its just 


desert. Decorum is her criterion. The illicit lovers » 


in Pride and Prejudice and Mansfield Park are thrust 
into an uninviting oblivion. 


“Let other pens dwell on guilt and misery,” 
she wrote. “I quit such odious subjects as soon 
as I can, impatient to restore everybody, not 
greatly in fault themselves, to tolerable comfort, 
and to have done with all the rest.” 


Susan Ferrier was more overtly didactic. Her three 


5 Mary Mitford. Letter to Sir William Elford. 
6 Criticism and Fiction. (1891). P. 73. 
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novels all express her abundant delight in comic situa- 
tions and moral satire. The same bourgeois motif that 
we discovered in Steele a century earlier is present, 
in form but little modified, in her work. 


“Where there is much tribulation,” she wrote, 


“tis fitter it should be the consequence rather 
than the cause of misconduct or frailty. You'll 
say that rule is absurd, inasmuch as it is not ob- 
served in human life; that I allow, but we know 
the inflictions of Providence are for wise pur- 
poses, therefore our reason willingly submits to 
them. But as the only good purpose of a book is 
to inculcate morality and convey some lesson of 
instruction as well as delight, I do not see that 
what is called a good moral can be dispensed with 
in fiction.” (Italics mine.) 


Here we find the same pathetic pallor of purpose, the 
same sentimentality of exposition that colored the 
earlier bourgeois genre. Susan Ferrier’s heroines are 
often models of moral perfection. Her prigs and vil- 
lains always have their parts fittingly punitive in con- 
sequences. The desire for instruction. as we see, guided 
her approach. 

Austen and Ferrier were but exponents ot the same 
tradition that had evolved out of bourgeois life into 
bourgeois literature in the eighteenth century and 
which was to reach such passionless perfection in the 
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nineteenth century. Fortunately, it was a perfection 
—a, perfection of a peculiarly dwarfed and constricted 
character—that was as fugitive as it was artificial. 
Its muffled impulses robbed it of dynamics and power. 
Its applause was won by purity instead of passion. 
Criticism fell for the same Arthurian holinesses. 
Writers were praised for moral force and not vigor 
of analysis or realism of situation. Lytton was ap- 
proved because “there was not an ignoble thought or 
impure stimulus in the whole range of his works.’ * 
Authors were afraid of offending the moral tastes of 
their readers as was instanced by Thackeray in the 
preface to Pendennis and by Dickens in a letter to 
Forster. Apropos the character of Walter in Dombey 
and Son, Dickens wrote: 


“About the boy who appears in the last chapter 
of the first number—I think it would be a good 
thing to disappoint all the expectations that chap- 
ter seems to raise of his happy connection with 
the story and the heroine, and to show him grad- 
ually and naturally trailing away from that love 
of adventure and boyish light-heartedness into 
negligence, idleness, dissipation, dishonesty and 
ruin. To show, in short, that common everyday 
miserable declension of which we know so much 
in our ordinary life; to exhibit some of the phi- 
losophy of it, in great temptations and an easy 


7 Sidney Lanier—The English Novel. 
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nature; and to show how the good turns into bad, 
by degrees. If I kept some notion of Florence 
always at the bottom of it, I think it might be 
made very powerful and very useful. What do 
you think? Do you think it may be done without 
making the people angry?” (Italics mine.) 


Everlastingly it seemed were those questions: Would 
it be useful, would it be instructive, would it be moral? 
The authors stressed them, the critics stressed them, 
the readers stressed them. Writing of Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, Sara Coleridge is not concerned with the artis- 
tic value of the novel, the accuracy of its descriptions, 
the force of its caricatures, but with the fact that it 
contains “some very marked and available morals” 
and that she scarcely knows “any book in which the 
evils and odiousness of selfishness are more forcibly 
brought out.” And The Quarterly Review in consider- 
ing the value of Oliver Twist is concerned with the 
same characteristics. The reviewer objected to the 
slang which was employed “in travestie of better 
things” because “noble and generous ideas, when ex- 
pressed in low and mean terms, become ludicrous from 
the contrast and incongruity,” and “corrupt pure taste ‘ 
and pervert morality.” 

At this point it is to be noted that another change 
is coming over the face of literature. Until the rise of 
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the bourgeoisie in the eighteenth century, the physiog- 
nomy of literature had been predominantly aristo- 
cratic. The eighteenth century had projected the bour- 
geois into prominence. The nineteenth century was 
to elevate the proletarian. 

In The London Merchant, in the eighteenth century, 
the characters of the bourgeoisie were centered, their 
conditions of life and aspirations to success featured, 
and in Pride and Prejudice, in the nineteenth century, 
the same motif prevailed only in form more subtle and 
effective. While the French Revolution, for a mo- 
ment, had excited the hopes of proletarian as well as 
bourgeois, it was only the rapid rise of industrialism 
and the consequent organization of the workers into 
unions that saved the proletariat from being entirely 
unprotected from the ravaging propensities of the bour- 
geoisie. With the rise of the proletariat and its orga- 
nization, a definite proletarian psychology began to 
develop, and in its struggle with the bourgeoisie it 
slowly became a factor in the social consciousness. 
The tragedy of its early situation first affected the 
tearful consciences of certain of the prayerful bour- 
geoisie. An Adult School movement, which had 
grown up under the inspiration of religion, endeavored 
to teach proletarians to read and reverence the Bible. 
Other educational movements for the workers spread. 
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But.as Mrs. Trimmer indicated, the upper class was 
not deluded as to the extent of the educational reform. 
To make the children of the poor “so far civilized as 
not to be disgusting’ was her way of describing its 
aim.” * As a Catholic priest in America stated in 
reference to the labor movement, “the Church must 
steer it into safe and sane channels,” so these tender 
philanthropists sought to steer working-class education 
into safe and sane channels—for the prevailing order. 
The proletariat itself, however, soon developed its own 
organs of education, both in the way of schools and 
newspapers. The Combination Act of 1824 had has- 
tened an incipient class consciousness on the part of 
many members of the working class. Hodgskin was 
one of the first to labor for proletarian schools free of 
bourgeois influence and instruction. John Doherty 
urged the proletariat to “organize their own education, 
in opposition to upper and middle class movements.” ® 
But the debacle of the Grand National Consolidated 
Trade Union and the excitement over the People’s 
Charter, and the development of the Chartists led by 
Lovett and the Christian Socialist movement by Mau- 
rice and Kingsley shifted the control over to the class- 
collaborationists and reformers. The Rev. Maurice’s 
own words betray the attitude of the sentimentalists. 


8 J. F. & Winifred Horrabin—Working-class Education. 
9jJ. L. & B. Hammond—The Town Labourer. 
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“We might fulfill our own duties far better . 

if we could come into closer intercourse with 
workingmen, if we could bring them into a college 
with us, if we could spend some of our evenings 
in helping them to set their thoughts in order on 
the subjects in which they are most interested, 
and to gain information on points about which 
they feel ignorant.” *° 


And in literature, as a result of this social phenom- 
enon a new attitude entered. A new phase’in the soci- 
ology of literature developed. The proletariat was 
sentimentalized. In days of the aristocracy the bour- 
geoisie, then the opposing class, had been ridiculed, 
but “in the grand mutations of society,” as Sumner 
stated before the Boston Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion in 1854, “the merchant throve” and “at the close 
of the seventeenth century an edict was put forth, 
which John Locke has preserved in the journal of his 
travels, ‘that those who merchandise but do not use 
the yard shall not lose their gentility,’ ”’ and a century 
later Samuel Johnson declared that “the English mer- 
chant is a newly discovered species of English gentle- 
man.” The bourgeoisie then, with its dominancy, 
scorned the proletariat as deeply as the aristocracy had 


10 Quoted from Working-class Education, by J. F. & Winifred 
Horrabin. 
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scorned it.11 With the rise of the proletariat, a prole- 
tarian trend begins.’? Artists look upon the life of the 
proletarian with interest and sympathy. It is true 
that Burns and Wordsworth had looked with kindly 
eyes upon the life and lot of the obscure, but with them 
it was the peasant and not proletarian that attracted 
their attention. Then, too, in the attitude of Burns 
and Wordsworth, and, too, of Crabbe and Clare, there 
had been no vision of the under-man as a class but 
rather an interest in him as an individual. With the 
proletarian sentimentalists of the nineteenth century, 
on the other hand, the interest changes into an ap- 
preciation of his fate as a class. 

Dickens, in a few of his works, can be classified 
among these sentimentalists. In the same review of 
Oliver Twist that we cited in a previous paragraph, 
we find another objection that is signal. 


11 Apropos this attitude and the matter of working-class educa- 
tion the remarks of a President of the Royal Society are interesting. 
He declared that “however specious in theory the project might be 
of giving education to the laboring classes of the poor, it would in 
effect be found to be prejudicial to their morals and their happiness 
—it would teach them to despise their lot in life, instead of making 
them good servants in those laborious employments to which their 
rank in society had destined them; instead of teaching them sub- 
ordination, it would render them factious and refractory ... and 
insolent to their superiors.”—Horrabin. 

12 This trend, called proletarian merely for convenience of dis- 
tinction, should not be confused with the matter of proletarian art, 
which is something entirely different. Art produced by the prole- 
tariat for the proletariat or for all society comes with a newer 
evolution in society. 
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“This is the great objection which we feel 
toward Oliver Twist. It deals with the outcasts of 
humanity, who do their dirty work in pot and 
watch houses, to finish on the Newgate drop. By 
such publications the happy ignorance of inno- 
cence is degraded. Our youth should not even 
suspect the possibility of such hidden depths of 
guilt.” (Italics mine.) 


This objection to the commoner was common. But 
Dickens, after all, was not so strikingly a part of this 
proletarian sentimentalist movement as were Mrs. 
Gaskell, Kingsley and Reade. Speaking of her interest 
in the poorer classes and of the eagerness to help the 
impoverished at this time, Mrs. Gaskell wrote in a 
letter: 


“We are really glad to check one another in 
talking of the one absorbing topic, which was lit- 
erally haunting us in our sleep, as well as being 
our first thoughts in wakening and the last at 
night.” 


In Mary Barton, her attitude toward the proletariat 
is given clear-cut, candid expression. After attack- 
ing the mill owners in a vehement tirade of phrases, 
John Barton adds: 


“Don’t think to come over me with th’ old tale, 
that the rich know nothing of the trials of the 
poor; I say, if they don’t know, they ought to 
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know. We’re their slaves as long as we can work; 
we pile up their fortunes with the sweat of our 
brows, and yet we are to live as separate as Dives 
and Lazarus with a great gulf betwixt us; but I 
know who was best off then.” 


Kingsley was of a kindred attitude. In Alton Locke 
his proletarian sympathies were portrayed with poign- 
ancy and social passion: 


“T do not complain that Iam a Cockney. That, 
too, is God’s gift. He made me one, that I might 
learn to feel for poor wretches who sit stifled in 
reeking garrets and workrooms drinking in dis- 
ease with every breath—bound in their prison 
house of brick and iron, with their own funeral 
pall hanging over them, in that canopy of fog 
and poisonous smoke, from their cradle to their 
grave. I have drunk of the cup of which they 
drink. And so I have learnt—if, indeed, I have 
learnt—to be a poet—a poet of the people.” 

Yet in all of this sympathy for the situation of the 
proletariat, none of these writers deviates from the 
standards and customs of bourgeois morality. In their 
attitude there is as much preachment as in the novels 
of George Eliot or in the declaration of Trollope: 

“T have always thought of myself as a preacher 
of sermons, and my pulpit as one which I could 
make both salutary and agreeable to my audi- 


ence,’ *® 
18 Autobiography of Anthony Trollope. 
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Rebellion against the economics of the bourgeoisie had 
not yet taken form in rebellion against the ethics of 
the class. Just as Disraeli with all of his piquancy 
of wit would sub-title his Young Duke as “‘a moral tale 
though gay,” Kingsley and Gaskell with all of their 
hatred of bourgeois voracity would defend the bour- 
geois conventions of virtue. 

Thackeray and Dickens had satirized the milder 
weaknesses and hypocrisies of the middle class, but 
they had always held their work well within the lines 
of middle-class morality. Both Thackeray and 
Dickens were as moral as any middle-class entrepreneur 
could demand. In his preface to Pickwick Papers 
Dickens palliated his satire with apology and Thack- 
eray did the same in places in Vamity Fair, and so 
while they may have scorned cant and deceit, they 
safely avoided the danger of sex candour and the vivid- 
ness of vice. But these men contented themselves with 
dealing with the society of their day, satirizing it in 
its superficial aspects, yielding to it in its fundamental. 
Gaskell, Reade and Kingsley had denounced it in its 
economic forms, but succumbed to its moral. Another 
group which found in the metaphysics of mysticism, a 
literature of escape, ended by becoming moldy with the 
mildew of medievalism. 

Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, even the priggish 
Arnold, discovered in the medievalism of German cul- 
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ture, the absurdities of Arthurian romance or the ven- 
tures of Gismondian impossibilists, consolation for 
their harassed souls. Repulsed by the cupidity of 
their contemporaries, desperate at the vista of a ma- 
chine-made civilization, tortured at the experience of 
a rigid, regulated materia! world, these were the back- 
ward movers in the panorama of human tide and flow. 
Carlyle would return to a system of feudal fixity with 
a perfection of class duties and obligations that would 
resolve the chaotic industrial world which he knew 
into a sublime poem of human harmonization. He 
lacked the telescopic vision of Marx who saw the futil- 
ity of the backward fling and the promise of the future 
organizing itself into unity out of chaos. Tennyson, 
between flights to Timbuctoo and dreams of ladies 
fair and men all honor bound, wasted the finest poetic 
talent of the kingdom in an attempt to save his readers 
from the pains and passions of reality. Browning 
filched the Middle Ages for adventure and thrill that 
the modern world had eclipsed—for him. Arnold de- 
spaired of hope, toyed with the ancients, idolized Ober- 
mann, and lived the virtuous life of a Victorian gentle- 
man. 

This despair which was breaking anew upon the age, 
to which Arnold, Thomson and Beddoes gave individ- 
ual expression and the proletarian sentimentalists 
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social, was the first sharp indication of the decline of 
the bourgeois Weltgeist. The proletariat was develop- 
ing huge mass organizations that already were begin- 
ning to function as a form of social control. The un- 
restricted individualism of the early nineteenth 
century had undergone changes of marked character. 
Industry was already entering advanced stages of 
evolution. Marx had come with a Communist Mani- 
festo and a doctrine of class consciousness that had 
given the proletarian a new outlook upon society and 
a new drive to permanent organization. The prole- 
tariat in Marx had found its interpreter, prophet and 
philosopher. Hegel had _ revolutionized historical 
theory by the introduction of an evolutionary hypoth- 
esis. From the revolutionary element in Hegel’s meta- 
physics, had come the humanitarianism of Feuerbach 
and the historical materialism of Marx. Marx can- 
celed the absolute and substituted the relative, anni- 
hilated the old idealism and created a new materialism. 
Marxian materialism was as revolutionary a force in 
the development of historical theory and social phi- 
losophy as Darwinian evolution was in the career of 
natural science. The materialism of Marx was as 
pragmatic as modern instrumentalism, as free of epis- 
temological trappings and metaphysical casuistry as 
contemporary behaviorism. It was an entire break 
with all of the materialisms of previous ages. It cre- 
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ated a new social philosophy, a striking revolutionary 
interpretation of historical processes. 

While Marxian evolution had taken hold of the 
proletariat as a form of revolutionary aspiration, Dar- 
winian evolution had taken hold of the bourgeoisie as 
a form of unrevolutionary faith. The changing world 
of the bourgeoisie, the pullulating process of indus- 
trial advance and expansion, had driven the scientific 
mind to the evolutionary concept. It would have been 
impossible for the evolutionary concept to have seized 
the medieval mind with anything like force and con- 
viction when the world in which it derived its ideas 
was of such a comparatively static character. It was 
in this new world from which scientific knowledge was a 
necessity for the development of its material basis 
that the theory of evolution became a sweeping con- 
cept. Darwin’s work was but part of the entire cycle 
of intellectual change. Buckle in his analyses of the 
telluric and social factors that had gone to the making 
of national customs and aspirations, racial religiosities 
and philosophic theory, contributed to the advance of 
the evolutionary concept. Bruno Bauer began what 
since has grown into an evolutionary interpretation of 
religion. Lyell in the early nineteenth century created 
a new attitude toward the history and development of 


14¥For further development of this idea see the author’s article— 
Social Forces and the Evolution of Literature—Journal of Social 
Forces, March, 1926. 
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the earth, and modern evolutionary geology was born. 
The work of Morgan, Bachofen, Cunow, and Wester- 
marck revealed an evolutionary process in the growth of 
family life during the successive ages of man’s exist- 
ence, from primitivism to civilization. Political science 
becomes a study in the evolution of states, and eco- 
nomics a study in the evolution of property concepts. 
Contemporary philosophy becomes either pragmatically 
evolutionary in character as the philosophy of John 
Dewey or Bertrand Russell, or it postulates a creative 
evolution of the voluntarist type of Bergson which is 
well-nigh mystical in its infinitude of changes and im- 
plications. 

It was Darwin’s theory of the slowness of the evolu- 
tionary process, and his doctrines of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, that converted 
The Origin of Species from an interesting addition to 
the theory of evolution—scarcely as ingenious as the 
contributions of Lamarck—into the most influential 
book of the era. The struggle for existence and the 
survival of the fittest became the new magic formule 
of the industrial régime. These doctrines sanctified, 
in scientific form, the nature of the industrial system. 
The arguments of the proletariat became unscientific 
and sentimental, and its tactics were revealed as 
futile attempts to reverse the social process as fore- 
ordained by nature. The continual struggle and suffer- 
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ing that were going on in society were but part of the 
inevitable plan of nature. To defy that plan was to 
be unscientific, and science now had attired itself with 
the virtues of finality and infallibility. In this manner 
biological Darwinism grew into social Darwinism, and 
thus became a social rationalization that was not to 
weaken until the twentieth century. 

Out of this chaos of attitudes and meanings, new 
reactions emerged. Despite the justification of bour- 
geois industrialism that Darwinism provided, the prole- 
tariat grew in strength as well as numbers. As we 
said before, its trade unions became a source of social 
control and also a source of agitation and propaganda. 
Unable to effect an overthrow of the bourgeois régime, 
the proletariat, nevertheless, was able to carry on col- 
lective strife that interfered with the unimpeded march 
of bourgeois economics. Then, too, the waxing wealth 
of the new system with the tendency toward monopoly 
and trust, divided the bourgeoisie into upper and lower 
groups, each in conflict with the other. Large busi- 
ness was avid to swallow small. The slow defeat of 
the petty bourgeoisie, a defeat not yet completed in 
our own day, increased the discontent that formerly 
had been confined to the proletariat. The system of 
laissez-faire was not proving to be the ideal system 
that the individualist economists had augured. 

The fatalism of the Darwinian destiny was empha- 
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sized in the novels of Thomas Hardy. Hardy is the 
giant of despair. The President of the Immortals was 
the embodiment of a natural Fate that neither man nor 
animal could elude. The pessimism that was to cloud 
the remaining years of bourgeois decline, which was 
so sharply revealed to the world in the catastrophe of 
1914, finds no more pathetic and powerful expression 
than in the novels of Thomas Hardy. With Darwin- 
ism and the spread of scientific thought had come a 
weakening of religion, and among those sections of 
the intelligentzia revolting against bourgeois repres- 
sions a weakening of moral impulse had also devel- 
oped. Thomas Hardy was one of the first to burst the 
trammels of bourgeois morality. Without flaunting 
a flag of denunciation, he set about describing life 
without the sophisticated affectation of Thackeray and 
the sentimental discrimination of Dickens. And again 
the sex motif, suppressed, with the exception of the 
lone cries of Byron and Shelley, for almost two cen- 
turies, crept into literature. It was sex candour, not sex 
boldness and bravado, that Hardy brought back into 
the English novel. Where George Eliot wrote brood- 
ing pages over sex sin, Hardy described sex contacts 
and relations with an objectivity that was almost scien- 
tific in its faithfulness to reality. The sex reaction 
again became a motif essential to realism in art. The 
sex silence that had entombed the work of seven gen- 
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erations was starting to break with the beginning of 
the decline of the bourgeoisie and its repressive ethics. 

But the bourgeois readers and critics were still 
staunch in the defense of their morality. Their pre- 
cious respectabilities were not to be violated—not even 
in fiction. The nastiness of sex was not to be included 
in the niceties of fiction. When Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd appeared (1874) in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine three readers wrote Leslie Stephen, then the editor 
of the periodical, in complaint against an, improper 
passage in the novel. When The Hand of Ethelberta 
was to be published in the same magazine, Stephen 
advised Hardy not to portray a lady as amorous but 

as “sentimental.” ‘Remember the country parson’s 
| daughter,” he said. “I have always to remember 
them.” ‘The fate of Jude the Obscure has become a 
classic. 

With Hardy, then, despite the protests against his 
frankness of description, the first sound of a new note 
was struck. While Thackeray had restricted his at- 
tacks to the fashionable vice of hypocrisy, Hardy had 
begun the revolt against an entire ethic. Bourgeois 
in his Darwinism, Hardy reflected the pessimism of a 
slowly passing society. Anti-bourgeois in his sex 
attitude, he announced the insurrection of the 90’s 
that was to tumble the frenzied virtues of the middle- 
class into a cauldron of satire. 
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THE IMMORAL REVOLUTION 


HE break with bourgeois morals and bourgeois 
literature is conveniently assigned to the period 
of the nineties. There were isolated eddies of revolt 
that preceded, however, but which never became cumu- 
lative. Samuel Butler in the Way of All Flesh and 
Erewhon had challenged bourgeois morality with con- 
tempt and ridiculed it with laughter. The pre- 
Raphaelites in the fifties, with the publication of their 
magazine The Germ, of which but one hundred copies 
of the seven hundred printed were sold, had marked 
an intermediary phase between the revolt of the 
esthetes in the nineties and the unwavering respecta- 
bility of the Victorians. The pre-Raphaelite movement 
was small, however, and not widely influential. An- 
tagonistic to commercialism and contemptuous of the 
machine-made universe that industry had effected, it, 
nevertheless, did not shatter all of the moral vestiges 
of bourgeois artistry. Their eagerness for realism was 
always subordinated to a spiritual and ethical aim. 


“Truthfulness in art was pursued not as an 
end but as a means to the achievement of a great 
ethical purpose.” 
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The Puritans had declared that Art was an unclean 
Thing, but the developments of the latter eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries had produced a prosperity 
that released a certain segment of the bourgeoisie from 
the exigent virtues of its early economics, and with that 
change in social situation the bourgeois attitude toward 
art had changed from one of denunciation to one of 
purification. Art was no longer viewed as unclean be- 
cause it had been cleansed. The bourgeois artists had 
performed the ablutions! The Victorians had per- 
fected the process. Art had become so pure that it 
was passionless and unreal. The pre-Raphaelites 
wanted to bring back realism yet not without moral 
distinction and purpose. Ruskin imbued them with 
the spiritual significance of moral dignity and stateli- 
ness. 


“Pre-Raphaelism in itself was born of Realism. 
Ruskin gave it one white wing of moral purpose. 
The Aestheticists presented it with another, dyed 
all the colours of the rainbow, from the hues of 
medieval tapestries to that of romantic love. Thus 
it flew rather unevenly and came to the ground. 
The first Pre-Raphaelites said that you must paint 
your model exactly as you see it, hair for hair or 
leaf-spore for leaf-spore. Mr. Ruskin gave them 
the added canon that the subject they painted 
must be one of moral distinction. (Italics mine.) 
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Rossetti, however, despite the canons of his school 
contrived an exquisite unreality that glittered if it did 
not glow. In fact, the whole school seemed to have 
passion for a beauty that in itself was passionless. They 
were sick of industrialism, sick of the materials of a 
material world. It was the frills of life and not the 
texture in which they were interested. As Hueffer said: 


“What they wanted in life was room to ex- 
pand and be at ease. Thus I remember, in a sort 
of golden vision, Rossetti lying upon a sofa in 
the back studio with lighted candles at his head, 
while two extremely beautiful ladies dropped 
grapes into his mouth.” 


And thus these poets, amid a world saturated with 
hideousness and horror, sang 


“of Lancelot and Guinevere, Merlin and Vivien, 
ballads of Stuffs and Scrips, of music and moon- 
light.” 


Yet with all of the Ruskinian emphasis upon moral- 
ism, the pre-Raphaelites did turn poetry in their 
bizarre, pictorial fashion, toward the fleshly and away 
from the spiritual. That the bourgeoisie objected is 
proven by the frequent attacks aimed at the school. 
Many parts of Rossetti’s House of Life were omitted 
and several changed in order not to insult the public 
taste. The cause for the public’s alarm, considered in 
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reference to the literature of our day, is unforgettably 
ridiculous. Rossetti had declared it impossible to sepa- 
rate earthly love from heavenly, and insisted upon view- 
ing the body and soul of woman as one and the same 
entity. 


“Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 
Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 


Such profanity of utterance was met with scathing 
stricture. In the Contemporary Review Rossetti was 
condemned as 


“A full-grown man, presumably intelligent and 
cultivated, putting on record for other full-grown 
men to read, the most secret mysteries of sex con- 
nection, and that with so sickening a desire to 
reproduce the sensual mood, so careful a choice 
of epithet to convey mere animal sensation, that 
we shudder at the shameless nakedness.”’ (Italics 
mine. ) 


Later, the reviewer, Robert Buchanan, then writing 
under the pseudonym of Thomas Maitland, described 
the attempt of Rossetti to introduce such fleshliness as 
the theme of a whole poem as “simply nasty,” and pro- 
ceeded to quote in shocked amazement such naked 
atrocities of description and confession as these: 


“He munched her neck with kisses, while the vine 
Crawled in her back .. . 
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As I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth. . . 


“What more prize than love to impel them 
Grip and lip my limbs as I tell thee.” 


Nuptial Sleep was castigated without mercy. This 
poem, which swept into being such a conflagration of 
objections, we quote in entirety, because of its very 
mildness of description stands out in such decisive con- 
trast to the boldness of description that is taken almost 
as a commonplace to-day. 


NUPTIAL SLEEP 


At length their long kisses with sweet smart: 
And as the last slow sudden drops are shed 

From sparkling eaves when all the storm has fled, 
So, singly, flagged the pulses of each heart. 
Their bosoms sundered, with the opening start 
Of married flowers to either side outspread 

From the knit stem; yet still their mouths, 
Fawned on each other where they lay apart. 


Sleep sank them lower than the tide of dreams, 

And their dreams watched them sink, and slide 
away; 

Slowly their souls swam up again, through gleams 

Of watered light and dull drowned waifs of day; 

Till from some wonder of new woods and streams 

He woke, and wondered more: for there she lay. 
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In the North American Review Rossetti was handled 
unglovedly also. 


“He is so affected, sentimental and painfully 
self-conscious, that the best to be done in his case 
is to hope that this book of his, having unpacked 
his bosom of so much that is unhealthy, may have 
done him more good than it has given others 
pleasure.” 


It is no wonder, then, that Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads were condemned and burned.* 

The 1890's, however, precipitated a break that the 
pre-Raphaelites had but insinuated and harbingered. 
With the nineties the reaction swung completely from 
its old orbit. There was nothing of caution or com- 
promise in the new movement. It did not apologize 


1“Lord Houghton—that amiable and energetic man, had been 
endeavoring during the autumn of 1865 to ascertain whether or no 
the British public were in a fit state to welcome the publication of 
Swinburne’s rapidly accumulating lyrics. After all, Palgrave and 
Ruskin had both heard the poems and had accepted Swinburne’s 
paganism with frankness. Burne-Jones, Whistler, and Lady Trevel- 
yan were also in favor of publication. Meredith, although he 
advised considerable pruning, was not in the principle opposed. 
Rossetti, who was becoming bored by the secret society of mutual 
admiration which was gathering around Algernon was all for open 
diplomacy. Only Richard Burton hesitated; for Burton knew (at 
least he thought he knew) exactly what most of the poems were 
about. One may question indeed whether any of the others, whether 
Ruskin in particular, shared this expert knowledge; even Lord Hough- 
ton had, it seems, and with Swinburne’s sanction, gaily offered 
the manuscript to John Murray, by whom of course it was indig- 
nantly rejected; and when the tempest burst in August of 1866 Lord 
Houghton wrote quite mildly from Vichy suggesting that all this 
panic and indignation were really very out of place. 
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for the Victorians, it disdained and detested them. It 
did not rant about realism in art or moral distinction in 
beauty, but canceled utterly all such abstractions in its 
pure eagerness for escape. It was defiant and satiric, 
contemptuous and insolent, caustic and creative. 

With the accumulation of wealth, the split of the 
bourgeoisie and the rise of the proletariat, a slow loosen- 
ing of conventions and a gradual weakening of morals 
were being achieved. The extraordinary success of 
Trilby betrayed something of the extremity of this 
change. Trilby was read in thousands of homes which 
a decade before would have recoiled in speechless 
embarrassment at even the suggestion of such a fiction. 
The leaders of the nineties expressed the change in 
diction that might be accused of extremity but not of 
fear. With them, the anti-bourgeois philosophy, the 
anti-Victorian revolt, reached a point of social focus. 

The movement of the proletariat was already giving 


serious alarm to the ruling order. It was this move- 


“The manuscript was entrusted to the firm of Edward Moxon and 
Co., at that time under the management of James Bertrand Payne, 
as Swinburne recorded subsequently, was terribly nervous in those 
days, which, when we consider that the firm had been heavily 
fined in 1841 for reissuing Queen Mab, is not wholly surprising. 

“And it was then that the thunder crashed upon the frightened 
head of Bertrand Payne. Fearing prosecution, which was already 
being mooted in some quarters, he withdrew the volume from 
circulation, thus breaking his contract and enabling Swinburne, on 
the advice of his friends, to withdraw his copyrights from Moxon 
and to transfer them to the less reputable hands of John Cander 
Hatten. Poems and Ballads were placed on the market in Sep- 
tember. And the attacks continued.” Quoted from Swinburne. By 
Harold Nicholson. Macmillan. (1926.) 
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ment that was beginning to shake the very basis of 
bourgeois society. From the impact of these conflict- 
ing classes a mental as well as social upheaval was 
being fomented. The serenity of the earlier bourgeois 
order was destroyed bit by bit by the very forces which 
had once given it the delusion of permanence. A social 
background for revolt was maturing with ominous 
rapidity. In 1889 forty-five new unions were estab- 
lished and in 1890, seventy-two more were organized. 
As early as 1880 the Times, in its account of the labor 
trouble in Lancashire, declared that the basis of the 
agitation was “a struggle for mastery.” In the same 
year, prior to the great developments a decade later, 
The Trade Union Congress represented over 600,000 
workers who were joining efforts with the Codperative 
Societies in the kingdom. In 1881 the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation had been formed in London. In 1884 
the reformistic Social Settlement Movement arose with 
the formation of Toynbee Hall in 1884.’ “There is no 
longer, among the mass of the working class in London, 
any decided hostility to socialism,” wrote William 
Morris at the time. In 1893 the Independent Labor 
Party was founded after the earlier one in 1888, and 
Keir Hardie was elected the first President. A decade 
before, too, The Trade Unions had joined with the In- 
ternational Congress of workingmen’s organizations. 


2R. H. Gretton—A History of the English People. 
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1887 had seen the famous Bloody Sunday with the 
fight in Trafalgar Square between the unemployed and 
the police and Foot Guards. In the year following, 
The Star, the first newspaper to give labor expression 
in the press, was founded. Bernard Shaw was its musi- 
cal critic, Walkley its dramatic critic, John Davidson 
and later Richard Le Gallienne its literary critic. In 
1890 a successful coal-mining strike lasting four days 
drew the following comment from the Times: 


“Twenty or even thirty years ago it would have 
been out of the question for 300,000 workmen to 
combine so perfectly as to stop work at one given 
moment and to resume it at another.” 

Collectivization of production was slowly transforming 
the old individualism into socialized codperation. 

The revolt of the esthetes in the eighteen-nineties 
was essentially the reflection of a social situation that 
had grown so intolerable that it could no longer retain 
its adherents. It was an expression of social discon- 
tent that spent its energies in forms idiosyncratic and 
pyrotechnical that were consecrated to the task of de- 
molishing the bourgeoisie. The intellectuals of the 
Victorians, the professional apologists for capitalism, 
were loathed. William Morris described the reaction 
toward them in these vivid words: 


“The crowd of useless, draggle-tailed knaves 
and fools who, under the pretentious title of the 
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intellectual part of the middle classes, have in 
their turn taken the place of the medieval jester.”’ 


In drama and novel, caricature and poem, the bour- 
geoisie was satirized and pricked. In The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism Wilde revealed, with soulful if senti- 
mental nebulousness, the social character of the revolt. 
For the nonce, art and socialism were united. 

But however definitely social in origin, the 1890’s 
took on no definitely political character. Morbid in- 
dividualism prevailed despite the allurement of social 
utopias. There was scarcely any keen kinship between 
the Lesbian Wilde and the labor movement. Yet the 
labor movement indirectly affected Wilde and his 
whole school. The Seul of Man Under Socialism was 
one effect; the bitter contempt for the bourgeoisie, in 
a more subtle way, was another. 

“Hatred of the bourgeoisie is the beginning of vir- 
tue,” Flaubert exclaimed, and in this exclamation is 
captured the social and esthetic character of the period 
of the 1890’s in England. It is this characteristic 
which marks the period as socially distinct. It is this 
element which gave social motivation to its insurrec- 
tionary forms and materials. 

The literature of the bourgeoisie had emphasized 
purity and morals; the literature of the 1890’s, with its 
strong reaction against the bourgeoisie, emphasized pas- 
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sion and license. The Victorians had exalted the vir- 
tuous, domestic, conventional life, referring pridefully 
to the impeccability of their conduct and the refine- 
ment of their tastes. 


“We have our faults—crime and vice flourish; 
but from the Court down to the simplest middle 
class society in our provincial towns, the spread 
of seemliness and purity is distinctly marked. 
‘ No one save a historian would now read 
the corrupting works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, and 
yet it is a fact that those novels were read aloud 
among companies of ladies. A man winces now 
if he is obliged to turn to them; the girls in the 
‘good old times’ heard them with never a blush. 
Can any creature be more dainty, more sweet, 
more pure, than the ordinary English girl of 
to-day.” ® 


The esthetes of the nineties repudiated these domes- 
tic and conventional virtues and exalted eccentricity, 
passion and perversion. A partial contrast in this 
phase of the two attitudes is borne out in the tragic 
disparities of outlook that existed between Sir Richard 
Burton and his wife. Burton labored indefatigably at 
the translation of The Scented Garden, a work which 
he said he considered the crowning achievement of his 


3 James Runciman—Side Lights. Essay entitled Public and Private 
Morality. 
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literary career, only to have it ruthlessly destroyed 
after his death by his wife, who justified her mania by 
declaring that she “wished his name to live forever un- 
sullied and without stain.” * Along with The Scented 
Garden, she thought it wise and wifely to burn also his 
unfinished translation of Catullus, his private papers, 
his diary and private journals. The motive that drove 
Burton’s wife to such arrant destruction of precious 
manuscript was bourgeois; the motive that drove 
Burton to translate such an aphrodisiac work as The 
Scented Garden was unquestionably not bourgeois. 
The bourgeoisie had introduced the moral lesson into 
literature; the esthetes expelled it. In the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, prior to the 1890’s, we found 
that the artist had distinct moral sympathies, attempted 
distinct moral instruction. In the words of Trollope, 
that we quoted in the preceding chapter, the artist felt 
himself to be something of a “preacher of sermons, and 
his pulpit as one which (he) could make both salutary 
and agreeable to (his) audience.” The rebellion of 
the esthetes was complete. It was the fear of speak- 
ing freely, that tendency so improved in bourgeois art, 
which Davidson maintained had “cramped the litera- 
ture of England for a century.” “No artist has ethical 
sympathies,” wrote Wilde in annihilation of the whole 
bourgeois conception. In another place he added: 
4Thomas Wright—Life of Sir Richard Burton. 
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“There is no such thing as a moral or an 
immoral book. Books are well written or badly 
written. That is all.” 


Arthur Symons, in the Preface to the second edition 
of London Nights, stated: 


“TI contend on behalf of the liberty of art, 
and I deny that morals have any right of juris- 
prudence over it.” 


Walter Pater had blandly asserted that a color-sense 
was more important to the development of the indi- 
vidual than a sense of right and wrong. And in the 
Yellow Book we find Hubert Crackanthorpe summariz- 
ing the development in the situation with an optimism 
and assurance that are singularly fresh and spirited: 


“During the past year things have been moving 
very rapidly. The position of the literary artist 
toward nature, his great inspirer, has become 
more definite, more secure. A sound organized 
opinion of men of letters is being acquired; and 
in the little bouts with the bourgeoisie . . . no 
one has to fight single-handed. Heroism is at a 
discount. Mrs. Grundy is becoming mythologi- 
cal® ... and the deadly conflict of which we 
have been warned becomes but an interesting 
skirmish. Books are published, stories are 
printed, in old established reviews, which would 


5It is interesting to note that Mrs. Grundy was a character in 
a play of Morton that appeared in 1838—Spede the Plough. 
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never have been tolerated a few years ago. On 
all sides deference to the tendency of the time is 
spreading. The truth must be admitted: the roar 
of unthinking prejudice is dying away.’ ° 
(Italics mine.) 


Here in the 1890’s, then, we discover the renuncia- 
tion of the bourgeois approach to literature. This is a 
new development in the relation of morals to literature. 
The morals of the bourgeoisie, once laughed at by the 
aristocracies of feudalism, then dominant and revered 
for a series of generations, are again riddled with ridi- 
cule. Wilde’s esthetics, Beardsley’s esthetics, the 
esthetics of the whole period, scoffed at the sentimentali- 
ties of the bourgeoisie. 

But the bourgeoisie was not to succumb without a 
struggle. After all, bourgeois art now had a tradition 
behind it and a public that made it vendable. The 
petty bourgeoisie still deplored dancing, deprecated 
gambling, and defended the economic virtues. Tenny- 
son was still their sweet exponent of goodness and 
light. Westminster Abbey still refused its Byrons and 
welcomed its Tennysons. The critics were still largely 
bourgeois and hence out of sympathy with the in- 
surgents. The imprisonment of Wilde satisfied their 
spirit not because the homosexuality involved in his 
behavior deserved reprehension, but because his was a 


8 Reticence in Literature. Yellow Book, July, 1894. 
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case that revolted against purity and virtue. There 
was an element of revenge in their treatment of Wilde. 
It was an instance when the bourgeoisie was the victor. 
The immoral esthete was vanquished. 

Something of the attitude of the bourgeoisie toward 
the new motif in art is starkly revealed in the reception 
given Ibsen’s Ghosts at the time. Ibsen had been culti- 
vated by the esthetes. Shaw had written a book in 
1891 on The Quintessence of Ibsenism. ITbsen’s plays 
were discussed. The tornado of attack that greeted 
the staging of Ghosts can be best indicated by quota- 
tions from some of the bourgeois reviews and papers: 


“An open drain, a loathsome sore unbandaged; 
a dirty act done publicly; a lazar house with all 
its doors and windows open.” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


“Garbage and offal.”—Truth. 
“As foul and filthy a concoction as have ever 


been allowed to disgrace the boards of an English 
theatre.”—The Era. 


“A most dismal and repulsive production.” 
—The Daily News. 
Concerning Ibsen himself the comments are not more 
gentle: 
“A crazy fanatic ...a crazy, cranky being 


. . . not only consistently dirty but deplorably 
dull.” —Truth. 
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“Ugly, nasty, discordant and downright dull 
a gloomy sort of ghoul, bent on groping for horror 
by night, and blinking like a stupid old owl when 
the warm sunlight of the best of life dances into 
his wrinkled eyes.”—The Gentlewoman. 


How grotesque these animadversions are to-day 
when Ibsen is accepted as an emancipator, idolized as 
a prophet, and deified as a seer! How stultifying, too, 
in an age of jazz and flappers, when most of the con- 
ventions which Ibsen assailed have become passé ex- 
cept in the minds of the sex-starved spinster and sex- 
atrophied octogenarian. 

While Alfred Watson, a critic on the Standard, urged 
that proceedings should be instituted against the the- 
ater that staged Ghosts, charging it with being a dis- 
orderly house, George Moore’s Esther Waters and 
Thomas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure were lashed by re- 
viewers and banned by libraries. When we recall that 
Thackeray had excluded Mrs. Browning’s poem Lord 
Walter’s Wife from Cornhill Magazine because of the 
immoral situation presented, that the English publisher 
of Zola had been consigned to prison, the reaction of 
the bourgeoisie toward the moral esthetics of the 
ninetians can be appreciated without difficulty. The 
taste of the readers is portrayed aptly by Havelock 
Ellis in his article: Concerning Jude the Obscure: * 
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“The crowd thickened, indeed, especially when 
Tess appeared, for that book chanced to illus- 
trate a fashionable sentimental moral. But last 
year, suddenly on the appearance of Mr. Hardy’s 
latest book (Jude the Obscure), a great stam- 
pede was heard in the land. Noisy bands of the 
novelist’s readers were fleeing in every direction. 
. . . And this book, it is said, is immoral and 
indecent as well.” 


In his attacks upon the bourgeoisie Aubrey Beardsley 
bared the rotting breasts of a bloated civilization. He 
unveiled corruption and speared complacency. His 
perversions were in reality incidental to his exposures. 
It was Arthur Symons who said: “Beardsley was the 
satirist of an age without conviction.” The fallacy in 
Symons’ statement is that the bourgeois life and art 
which Beardsley disrobed and denigrated in satire was 
not a life or art without conviction, but one with ab- 
surd and putrid convictions. Convictions the bour- 
geoisie certainly had in abundance, and it certainly was 
a strong and inflexible if fatuous conviction that made 
it attack Beardsley’s fascinating illustrations of the 
Greek play Lysistrata because of the tendency to 
phallicism manifest in both the play and the art. 
Beardsley’s defense, when thought of in relation to his 
personality, that he was illustrating Aristophanes and 
not Donnay’s French version, is curious. When we 
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consider the illustrations of Jean Ingelow’s Poems and 
Wayside Posies, published by Longman and Routledge, 
subjects tame and unexciting enough, but which in the 
words of Joseph Pennell “reach the high-water mark 
of English illustration,” and compare them with the 
illustrations of Beardsley, the superb finish and su- 
perior excellence of the latter are unmistakably ap- 
parent. 

The poetry of the 1890’s was further advanced in its 
freedom from the shibboleths of bourgeois morality in 
literature than that of the pre-Raphaelites, and yet not 
nearly as far advanced in this freedom as the poetry 
and prose of to-day. The 1890’s marked the first 
crystallization of the revolt. The twentieth century 
will finish the revolution. Just as the verse of the pre- 
Raphaelites stands between that of the Victorians and 
the 1890’s, that of the 1890’s stands between that of 
the pre-Raphaelites and to-day. Oscar Wilde’s famous 
poem The Harlot’s House and his tendencies to Lesbian 
lyricism are but mauve protests in behalf of the unsaid 
when thought of in juxtaposition to James Joyce’s 
Ulysses and Theodore Dreiser’s The Genius. Arthur 
Symons’ poem Stella Maris, which appeared originally 
in the Yellow Book, is an example of the stealthy, soft 
subtleness of description that the ninetians risked in 
the face of their other apostasies. 
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STELLA Maris 


I, too, have sought on many a breast 
The ecstasy of love’s unrest, 

I, too, have had my dreams, and met 
(Ah, me!) how many a Juliet. 


Child, I remember and can tell, 

One night we loved each other well; 
And one night’s love, at least or most 
Is not so small a thing to boast. 
You were adorable, and I 

Adored you to infinity, 

That nuptial night too briefly borne 
To the oblivion of morn. 

Oh, no oblivion! for I feel 

Your lips deliriously steal 

Along my neck, and fasten there; 

I feel the perfume of your hair, 

And your soft breast that heaves and dips, 
Desiring my desirous lips, 

And that ineffable delight 

When souls turn bodies, and unite 
In the intolerable, the whole 

Rapture of the embodied soul. 


The Barber by John Gray is‘still another example of 
the enameled candour that was employed. 
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THE BARBER 


I dreamed I was a barber and there went 

Beneath my hand, oh! manes extravagant. 

Beneath my trembling fingers, many a mask 

Of many a pleasant girl. It was my task 

To gild their hair, carefully, strand by strand; 

To paint their eyebrows with a timid hand; 

To draw a bodkin, from a vase of Kohl, 

Of sepia, to paint them underneath; 

To blow upon their eyes with a soft breath, 

Through the closed lashes; pencils from a bowl 

Then lay them back and watched the leaping 
bands. 


The dream grew vague, I molded with my 
hands 

The mobile breasts, the valley; and'the waist 

I touched; and pigments reverently placed 

Upon their thighs in sapient spots and stains 

Beryls and chrysolites and diaphanes, 

And gems whose hot harsh names are never 
said. 

I was a masseur; and my fingers bled 

With wonder as I touched their awful limbs. 


Suddenly, in the marble trough there seems, 
O, last of my pale mistresses, sweetness! 

A twylipped scarlet pansie. My caress 
Tinges thy steel-grey eyes to violet, 

Adoun thy body skips the pit-a-pat 
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Of treatment once heard in a hospital 
For plagues that fascinate, but half appall. 


So, at the sound, the blood of me stood cold; 

Thy chaste hair ripened into sullen gold; 

Thy throat, the shoulders, swelled and were 
uncouth; 

The breasts rose up and offered each a mouth, 

And on the belly pallid blushes crept, 

That maddened me, until I laughed and wept. 


And so the “good Londoners” who had tried to have 
band playing stopped on Sunday, who had routed in 
Parliament those that had endeavored to effect the 
opening of the National Gallery and British Museum, 
who, as Peacock had said, perfected “the art of being 
miserable for misery’s sake,” taking “their pleasures 
sadly with long faces and lugubrious voices, set to a 
particular whining tone,” were driven to the defensive 
by the literati and intelligentzia, esthetes and prole- 
tarians, Wildes and Morrises, only to be threatened 
with annihilation with the onrushing social crises and 
intellectual changes of the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER X 


CONTEMPORARY SEX RELEASE IN 
LITERATURE 


HE twentieth century crosses a new phase in the 
lie cultural history of the modern world. The 
World War brought to an end the illusionment of bour- 
geois idealism. World leadership has become entirely 
a matter of economic resources and power. The shift 
of supremacy has been determined by these factors. 
England, which formerly replaced Italy as the center 
of world power because of its position of vantage in 
the commercial world, has reluctantly relinquished its 
supremacy to the United States which, with its superior 
natural resources and superior position of vantage be- 
cause of the development of ocean traffic in the Pacific 
as well as the Atlantic, has become the dominating 
dinosaur in the modern menagerie of world control.t 
The Far East is at present a shadow that time threatens 
to spread into a giant. Imperialism has engulfed de- 
mocracy into the maw of the ridiculous. 

The bourgeoisie, still the ascendant in society, is un- 


1Cf. Horrabin—Economic Geography. Also Trotsky—Whither 
England? 
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dergoing, despite its bellicose expansion in unexploited 
countries, a process of decay. Its philosophy, shot 
through with contemporary contradiction, is deteriorat- 
ing into a myth impossible because absurd. The hey- 
day of the bourgeoisie in the nineteenth century, over- 
flowed with the richness of promise and the prophecy 
of poet. The proletarians and esthetes of the last years 
of the century, however, exposed and satirized its slip- 
ping pretensions. ‘The twentieth century has trans- 
formed the exposure and satire into inescapable logic. 

The bourgeois philosophy, as we have pointed out in 
earlier chapters, was built upon the theory of Jlaissez- 
faire economics and the pragmatic concept of individ- 
ualism. The very development of the social contradic- 
tions in capitalism has stultified their practice and de- 
fense. Even economists as conservative to-day as the 
asinine Carver recommend restricted laissez-faire, and 
all radical economists advocate its abandonment. The 
development of corporations and monopoly, the ad- 
vance of the trustified state of industry, have revealed 
the fallacies of the laissez-faire doctrine. The very 
nature of the trust annihilates competition. Competi- 
tion then takes place between trusts. National trusts 
struggle with other national trusts in an endeavor to 
capture foreign markets and exploit natural resources.’ 
The trust becomes a tremendous collective enterprise 


2 John Bakeless—Origin of the Next War. 
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in which every one connected with the organization co- 
operates except in the profits. Competition is kept 
alive only between large units, between the trusts them- 
selves. The petty bourgeoisie, the owners of small 
businesses, are slowly and excruciatingly extinguished. 
The trust exploits the public—and so we have anti- 
trust laws which are like the gestures of a comedian 
who cries to the audience to stop laughing at the con- 
tortions that he is inevitably continuing and perfecting. 
In brief, the trust destroys the free competitive market, 
that. the older economists had postulated as necessary 
to the evolution of laissez-faire economics, and in the 
exigency to control the trust, restrictions are intruded 
that are contrary to the laissez-faire doctrine itself. 
Thus, the economic philosophy of the bourgeoisie, with 
the new developments in its industrial life, has become 
anachronistic and untenable. 

In the very criterion of bourgeois production—effi- 
ciency—inheres another contradiction that has has- 
tened the decay of the system. Efficiency demands ef- 
fective, unwasteful organization. Competition means 
waste. Many firms, with different overhead expenses, 
battling blindly with a market that is as fickle as fate, 
is evident waste and social extravagance.* The cor- 
poration and trust avoid this useless expenditure. To 
attain greater efficiency, therefore, the competitive en- 


8. Stuart Chase—Waste. 
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terprises must give way to trustified, which again spells 
the finale of free competition in manufacture, sale and 
purchase. The eventual efficiency of it all, it is obvi- 
ous, leads to a World Trust or Corporation.* But here 
again another contradiction is interpolated by social 
circumstance. Capitalism has deepened and aggravated 
nationalisms and promoted the national profits creed to 
such an extent, fortifying it with armies, navies, air- 
planes, submarines, and gases, that wars gleam and 
glare at every maneuver of national enterprise. And 
wars threaten to destroy the very unity that industry 
inevitably demands.° 

With the evolution of these changes and contradic- 
tions in economic life, and the rapidly disappearing 
faith in the Jaissezg-faire economics of the bour- 
geoisie, there has weakened and receded the bourgeois 
concept of economic individualism. The centraliza- 
tion of industry which we have just described, and the 
consequent centralization of wealth, which has made it 
possible for about 2 per cent of the people of the 
United States, for instance, to own approximately 65 
per cent of the wealth, have darkened the old cry of 
the Jeffersonians into a protest of abiding futility. In 
simple terms, the individualism, the freedom-for-all 
doctrine, of the bourgeoisie, pertinent in the early days 


4 Gillette—The People’s Corporation. 
5 Angell—The Great Illusion. 
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of capitalism has now become a delusive fiction. The 
freedom of the individual to-day in economic enterprise 
is very often a freedom to starve—or become a wage 
slave. It is big business that is dominant. The little 
entrepreneur, as we have said, is mercilessly crucified. 
The individual worker is paralyzed if he stands in 
isolation and fights as an individualist. The heroics 
of the La Follette campaign in 1924 with their 
promise of a return to the days of ’76 was as hopeless a 
gesture as the bombast of a Tammany alderman. Col- 
lectivistic labor has replaced individualistic. The origi- 
nal individualism of the bourgeoisie has led to the con- 
temporary collectivization of the proletariat. Industry 
today, as we said in our reference to the trusts, is 
moving in the direction of collectivism in everything 
but the proceeds. This collectivization of labor has 
led to another contradiction in the philosophy of the 
bourgeoisie. Its individualism has become an absurd- 
ity. 

And from this collectivization of labor has come the 
organized, swiftly solidifying proletariat, with a col- 
lectivistic attitude toward society. This organized pro- 
letariat has acted both as a source of social control 
and as a source of social destruction. Instrumental in 
the decadence of the bourgeoisie, it is also instrumental 
in fashioning new attitudes and new philosophies. A 
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new literature has been influenced by its democratizing, 
revolutionary influence. 

From. all of these contradictions and catastrophes of 
conflict have come the inevitable decadence of the 
bourgeoisie and its philosophy of life. The evidence is 
upon us in such a vivid flood of detail that only the 
zany can deny it. Bourgeois morality is disintegrating 
so rapidly that it has been flung to the defensive by 
the impetuosity of a revolt that has risen into a move- 
ment in these recent years of parlous change. In sex 
life the bourgeois rigidities have broken into barren 
rhetoric. The upper tiers of the bourgeoisie, the plu- 
tocracy of our day, wallowing in wealth that is unearned 
and that multiplies without a turn of the wrist, has 
forsaken the old virtues for the older vices. The moral 
pollution of the upper hundreds has become a social 
axiom and a newspaper classic. The basis of this 
change in life mores of the upper bourgeoisie, a change 
which periodicals parade, novels illustrate and courts 
prove, is to be explained in terms of simple economics. 
The bourgeoisie of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies was an industrious class, participating in the 
actual work which made its wealth. Its economic vir- 
tues, as we have shown, derived their force from the 
exigencies of its life. Today the upper bourgeoisie is 
a comparatively leisure class, living upon unearned in- 
comes and participating little if at all in the labor of 
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production. The actual work, once done by the own- 
ers themselves, is now achieved by superintendents, 
managers, foremen and efficiency experts. The upper 
bourgeoisie can now winter in Florida and summer in 
Maine while its wealth is squared in the mills of South 
Carolina or the mines of Mexico. As a result, the 
economic virtues of the older morality are remembered 
as a Sunday tradition but unpracticed as a week day 
performance. In short, this group can afford to be 
immoral, as immorality is conceived according to bour- 
geois standards. So we have in our society divorce- 
dramas which transform the life of the upper-bour- 
geoisie into a spectacular stage of newspaper comedy. 
It is the petty bourgeoisie, still suffering from economic 
uncertainty and beguiled by the illusion of suppressed 
desires, who keeps the old bourgeois morals alive with 
weakening but still aggressive vigor and indignation. 
Another contradiction fatal to the old bourgeois 
morality finds its curious origin in the increase of in- 
sanity. Capitalism has created a life of rushing excite- 
ment and expansion, of incessant and disconcerting 
change, in which the individual often finds adjustment 
difficult and disastrous. Increasing insanity, under 
these conditions, becomes unavoidable. Alienists come 
into demand. Psychiatry clinics become a necessity. 
Psychiatry becomes a science. Psychiatric investiga- 
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tions and theories become inevitable. Thus, Freud, 
Jung, Adler, Stekel, Janet and others become promi- 
nent. 

Sex was rediscovered by the psychoanalysts. The 
consequences of bourgeois morals were revealed in 
startling fashion. Something of the perfection of civi- 
lized virtue which the Victorians had made their boast 
was seen to fade into a putrid rationalization. Re- 
pressions became anathema. The Victorians had cul- 
tivated them; the moderns endeavor to avoid them. 
The dangers of repressions were seen to extend from 
the individual to the whole of society. Regardless of 
scientific caution, the Freudian theory was introduced 
into every field of analysis: philosophic, scientific and 
esthetic. Even in literature, the novel, the story, the 
play, the Freudian concept prospered. While nations 
have been psychoanalyzed,° and the work of genius 
shown to be the result of erotic complexes,’ analyses 
more mythical perhaps in much of their detail than 
scientific, the actual substance of literature has been 
changed, in many instances, to harmonize with the new 
psychology. The phallic symbolism of Beardsley’s art 
is mild compared with some of the bold configurations 
of modern art and some of the stage presentations of 
erotic phenomena. The sex descriptions of Hardy are 


6 Oppenheim—Psychoanalysis of America. (Haldeman-Julius 
™Kempf—Psychopathology. Section on Darwin. Also Freud— 
Leonardo da Vinci. 
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almost fastidious beside the sex descriptions of James 
Joyce, Sherwood Anderson and Theodore Dreiser. 

Reflecting a state of society, dissecting a situation 
of social abnormality, Freud, with his overwhelming 
emphasis upon sex as the central factor in all life- 
processes, has become the vogue in cultural circles. 
Freud has become as famous as Shakespeare and cer- 
tainly more read. In fact, he has become a myth. 

This reaction toward Freud is all part of the general 
revolt against bourgeois morals that has so excitingly 
enthralled our youth and so virulently enraged our 
fathers. A product of the very society which his 
psychology is hastening on the toboggan of decay, 
Freud’s declaration that what we need today is not 
more morals but more knowledge is significant of a new 
attitude that is essentially salutary in its release from 
the repressive mores of the bourgeoisie. Only with the 
decay of the bourgeoisie, of which it is a reflection, 
could such an interpretation of life as the Freudian be- 
come at all popular and acceptable. 

The economic independence of woman is another im- 
portant factor in the evanescence of bourgeois virtue. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as we have 
seen, woman was not only economically dependent upon 
her husband, but work for her was taboo by custom 
except in the lower classes, and legal procedure af- 
forded poor protection for her possessions. Domestic 
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devotion was perpetuated by economic security. The 
developments in contemporary society, however, have 
changed the situation. The economic dependence of 
woman is rapidly disappearing. The political freedom, 
legal security and economic independence of the new 
woman have turned Ibsen’s The Doll’s House into an 
unthrilling anachronism. One can still recall the time 
when The Doll’s House was the dramatic handbook of 
the feminine revolutionist. Today its theme, its ob- 
ject, are no more radical but commonplace. The 
bondage under which woman lived and suffered, the 
hothouse atmosphere which she was forced to breathe 
when confined by the dictates of bourgeois convention- 
ality, have practically disappeared except among the 
orthodox vestiges of the old order. Nora is no longer 
a study in the future, no longer a promise—but an 
actual fulfillment. The fragments of the old morality 
that Nora flung aside with such audacity and com- 
mand, with the new woman of today have been subtly 
merged and lost in the rising concept of a new morality 
or been triturated into nothingness. The revolutionary 
is steadily fading into the bromidic. The strange has 
become ordinary, the unusual common. The move- 
ment for the political emancipation of women has 
spread almost over the entire civilized world. Her 
economic advance we have adverted to in earlier sen- 
tences. This growing freedom on the part of the new 
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woman is a result of the hastening concentration of in- 
dustrial production which has swung woman into its 
gigantic orbit and driven her to the economic as well as 
political defensive. Only in countries where industry 
is yet in embryo, in countries like Mexico and the 
tropical republics, has the condition of woman re- 
mained unchanged. So, Nora’s heroism is no longer a 
breath-seizing dénouement. Sex life has advanced in 
the decades that have split the day of The Doll’s House 
and ours. 

The family, as a whole, has changed. The attitudes 
of children toward their parents have gone through a 
score of searing mutations. Modern fiction reflects 
this revolt. Filial impiety and rebellion are exalted in 
the modern novel. The sexual sybarite is described to- 
day neither to horrify nor distress. Illegitimacy of 
birth or promiscuity of love, the midnight manias of 
Parisian grisettes or the flying cries and antics of the 
basement bordello, have become the commonplace of 
fiction. Women parading the streets in knickers to- 
day would have been like phantoms from the world of 
harlotry to the good-minded Victorians. This new at- 
titude toward sex, the sweep and swing of the new 
morality, are incontrovertible evidences of the decay of 
the old ethics and the old society. 

In literature the contrasts in attitudes of last cen- 
tury and this can be illustrated excellently by reference 
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to two novels: George Eliot’s Adam Bede and W. L. 
George’s Bed of Roses. In Adam Bede we have sexual 
dereliction treated with a candour that was confined 
and a solemnity that was always characteristic of the 
Victorian approach to the delicacies of sex. Hettie’s sin 
is considered as profound if not irremediable. Victoria 
Fulton’s maneuvers, on the other hand, are considered 
in an utterly different spirit. The economic drive to 
prostitution is recognized, admitted and described. 
The intimacies of Victoria’s sex life are not evaded by 
the glib or somber phrase, or the sprinkling of asterisks, 
nor is a sermon appended to each or any of her defec- 
tions from established virtue. As in Zola there is a 
cognizance of social determinism, a realization of the 
effect of environment in deciding the nature of human 
response, its beauty or baseness, its grandeur or decay. 

With the viceless Victorians a girl could not kiss 
until engaged, venture far from the fireside with a man 
unless chaperoned, embrace until married, or bear child 
until the proper months had hallowed the preacher’s 
gesture. But today, coetaneous with the emergence of 
the new woman, has come a new youth which is in ac- 
tive rebellion “against our system of taboos, tribal 
superstitions, intolerances and hypocrisies.”* Judge 
Lindsey, in his recent book, The Revolt of Modern 
Youth, has made a careful and illuminating study of 
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the nature of social and sexual relations between the 
youths of to-day, and it is because his conclusions are 
based on fact, on actual contact and observation, that 
they are so signal. Correctly observing that the revolt 
of youth today has “the whole weight and momentum 
of a new scientific and economic order behind it,” Judge 
Lindsey enters into a serious investigation of facts as 
he has known them before he sets forth his conclusions. 
With the automobile, the telephone, the dance halls, the 
shores, all part of the age of flappers and jazz, the inno- 
cence of ignorance has dissolved. In the youth world of 
today a girl can 


“go automobile riding (with boys) at 13... 
drink freely when 18 and participate in lovemak- 
ing at any time. Kissing, petting and other ten- 
tative excursions into sex experience are taken for 
granted.” 


In other words, the Victorian girl has become obsoles- 
cent. As to the actual character of sex experience, 
Judge Lindsey’s conclusions are again striking if not 
startling. After an examination of cases and averages, 
it seems a conservative estimate to state that 50 per cent 
of high-school boys have sex relations either with their 
girl friends or prostitutes. Among high-school girls the 
figures are even more interesting as an index to our 
changing morality. More than 90 per cent indulge in 
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kissing and hugging, at least 50 per cent of this 90 per 
cent indulge in other sex liberties, which “by all con- 
ventions are outrageously improper” and 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent of the original 90 per cent “eventually 
go the limit.” ® 

Compare this status of morality with the status of 
morality of the Victorian girl and a picture is presented 
that is unforgettable for its stark and vivid contrast. 

Out of all of these chaotic changes and contradictions 
in social system and social ethic, has come the new lit- 
erature with its new freedom and its new morality. 
Victorian smugness has become a despicable deceit— 
except with the Frank Cranes and Henry Van Dykes 
who decorate it with starched metaphor and stale 
simile. Victorian realism has become contemporary 
sentimentalism. The esthetes of the 1890’s had begun 
to break away from the Victorian tradition; the 
esthetes of the teens and twenties of our century have 
completed the rebellion. 

However we may regard the psychology of Freudian- 
ism, the problem of sex in modern society is of incal- 
culable significance. The Victorians in trying to ignore 
and suppress it committed a grave error. There can 
be no genuine realism if the sex motif be eliminated 
from the substance. To again admit the sex motif 


®It is important to remember that, as Judge Lindsey says, his 
cases are “drawn from all levels of society.” 
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meant a return to the candour of description which 
bourgeois literature had eclipsed. It did not, neverthe- 
less, revert to the candour of sex representation that 
had given Elizabethan literature such passionate 
energy and power. Civilization has changed. Individ- 
ualism has spread. Sex antics have complicated. Ec- 
centricity has been cultivated, and insanity has in- 
creased. Repressions have diverted impulse and 
twisted it into strange shapes and drives. Madness has 
become allied with genius and the morbid with the 
profound. Sex expression in the new literature, there- 
fore, is not the bold gay affair that it was in the hands 
of the old dramatists, but has added to its ingenuous- 
ness and zeal, in line with the new civilization which it 
mirrors, a fascination for the interstitial manifestations 
of erotic affection and behavior. Bourgeois life and 
literature had endeavored to stifle natural tendencies 
and urges. The outbreak against this reaction was 
necessarily extensive and violent. While genuine real- 
ism cannot escape sex, it can be ruined by preoccupa- 
tion with the theme to the exclusion of everything else, 
as in the absurdities of Many Marriages, and thus 
turned from the intense to the insipid. After all, as we 
have seen, sex expression in literature is an expression 
of social life, of class tendencies and group economics, 
and an enduring realism should aim neither to be hin- 
dered nor consumed by sex. 
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The protest against sex freedom in contemporary 
literature has seemed amazingly childish and sacro- 
sanct. Fortunately, it is a losing protest. The age is 
in conspiracy against it. The changing economic con- 
ditions, which we described in earlier paragraphs and 
chapters, with the resultant decay of bourgeois moral- 
ity, have produced a different reading public as well as 
a different author’s psychology. Many of the ladies 
of the last century, who would not read Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, were they living today would read Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson or Mr. Theodore Dreiser, or if inter- 
ested in popular fiction devour the novels of Beatrice 
Burton and Elinor Glyn. While the bourgeoisie, 
through their censorship and vice committees, may still 
suppress books dangerous to their morals, the advance 
of the new literature continues notwithstanding. 
American and English literatures of today have been 
captured by the insurgents. The new literature is 
synonymous with the new morality. 

The conflict between the old school and the new, 
the mentally lapidified vestiges of the old order and 
the actively courageous defendants of the new, has been 
no mild or listless affair. The old scare-faces are still 
voraciously eager for attack. They are still intent 
upon purifying literature of value. Books are still 
banned and their plates confiscated by the contem- 
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porary Endicotts. But the battle, as we said, is going 
the other way. The brave essay of Mr. Mencken, Puri- 
tanism a Literary Force, the singular dissections of the 
bourgeois attitude by Harvey O’Higgins’ The Ameri- 
can Mind in Action, the piercing study of Randolph 
Bourne, The Puritan’s Will to Power, and a score of 
other studies and analyses, reflecting the trend of the 
new motif, have not been without influence. Zola may 
still be objected to by the sex-starved spinsters of the 
purity league, the Dial excluded from the files of a 
public library, but the cynosures of American and Eng- 
lish literature today are anti-bourgeois in morality if 
not in economics. The defense of the bourgeoisie 
grows more aggressive as it is driven to the corner, and 
hence its vigorous attempts at suppression today are 
but natural continuations of its old tradition, intensi- 
fied, however, by the stress of situation that is steadily 
and sharply converting its protest into futility. 

The actual developments in this struggle for freedom 
from the fetters of a decaying social class are abundant 
with farce and tragedy. Extending from the famous 
case of the man who was arrested for sending a passage 
from the Bible through the mails and the notorious in- 
stance of a volume of Ovid being interrupted by the 
Post Office at Baltimore while on its way to the hands 
of a tame professor at Johns Hopkins University, to 
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the actual prosecuting of authors and imprisonment of 
publishers, the melodrama of suppression has fur- 
nished the reading public with exciting diversion and 
thrill. The forensics involved have been flavored with 
a mingling of casuistry, cleverness and stupidity. In 
no other testimony is the clash of social and moral at- 
titudes more nakedly revealed. 

Although the new intransigeants have leaped into the 
literary limelight, it should not be thought that their 
new literature has not suffered from the ferocity of the 
virtuous. In the gallant game of suppression and de- 
struction, Anthony Comstock has been most dutifully 
illustrious. In his zeal for virtuous banality he has 
destroyed: 


“something over fifty tons of vile books; 28,425 
pounds of stereotype plates for printing such 
books; 3,984,063 obscene pictures; 16,900 nega- 
tives for printing such pictures; 3,646 persons 
have been arrested and of these 2,682 have been 
convicted or pleaded guilty, and 2,180 have been 
sentenced. If the matters which have been seized 
were to be transported this would require sixteen 
freight cars, fifteen loaded with ten tons each, and 
the other nearly full. If the persons arrested 
were to be transported, sixty-one passenger 
coaches would be needed, each with a seating ca- 


10 Henry Vizetelly, for instance, was imprisoned at the age of 
seventy-three for publishing Zola’s works. 
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pacity of sixty persons, sixty cars filled, and the 
other nearly full.’’** (Italics mine.) 


In this holocaust have suffered works of genuine 
merit and authors of genuine distinction. 

Comstock’s defense-rationalization was notable for 
its ludicrousness: 


“It is a question of Peace, Good Order and 
Morals and not of Art, Literature or Science. Art 
for art purposes in art gallery, medical works for 
medical and scientific men, and standard literature 
for literary persons and students, does not mean 
that the nude in art, anatomical plates from medi- 
cal works, nor bawdy and obscene extracts from 
standard authors have a right to be placed upon 
indiscriminate exhibition or sale, nor placed before 
immature minds, when such exhibition, sale or in- 
discriminate circulation tends to endanger the 
morals of the young.” * 


Mr. John S. Sumner, Comstock’s worthy successor, 
acting as the secretary to the New York Society for 
the Supression of Vice, continues the same wail in his 
statement of the purpose of the society: 


“As the general work of the Society, this cor- 
poration was organized in 1873 to enforce the laws 
seeking to suppress traffic in obscene, lewd, las- 


11 Charles Gallaudet Trumbull—Anthony Comstock, Fighter. P. 
239 


12 Anthony Comstock.—Quoted from p. 73 of the Report of the 
Emergency Committee organized to protest against suppression of 


Jurgen, 
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civious, indecent, filthy, and disgusting books or 
publications, and for other purposes. This law 
does not make exception as to the publications of 
any particular class. That is, it does not distin- 
guish between the writings of John Doe, who has 
no reputation, or Richard Doe, who is a distin- 
guished author; nor have the courts in interpreting 
this law, permitted the intent of the author, ex- 
pressed or implied, to influence them in their 
decisions. If the language of a book is lewd, or if 
it is suggestive of lewdness, it is a violation of the 
law, regardless of the literary or artistic character 
of the published matter. Some of the court deci- 
sions have held that a writing of an obscene char- 
acter was more dangerous when couched in fine 
language than when set forth in crude form, and 
this is undoubtedly true.” ** 


The opposing stand of Mr. Horace B. Liveright, a 
publisher, in his attack upon the censors in the defense 
of the insurgents, is striking in its denial of the bour- 
geois contention: 


“Certain fiction, which seems to be the principal 
object of attack to-day, expresses itself accord- 
ing to the contemporary interpretation of science, 
abnormal psychology, psychoanalysis, and other 
methods of study of human behavior. Art and 
mind are always in process of change; a new age 
has a new literary and philosophic expression. 
But this affects only the intelligent-minded; never 
the ignorant... . 

13 P. 10 of the Report. 
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“We may become depraved by, or vicious by, 
economic or physical conditions, but certainly not 
by literature. 

“There is nothing pornographic in any work 
of literature or even such books as can be classi- 
fied as literature. Pornographic books have been 
issued but they are manufactured by obscure 
printers in Europe and America, and are sold by 
pedlers; they are not issued by publishers or 
reliable printers.” ** 


It should be realized, at this point, that the censor- 
ship of books has gone through a process of social evo- 
lution. Its origin was purely political. Utilized as a 
method of combating books and publications subver- 
sive to the sovereignty of the ruling power, it was em- 
ployed at the time of Elizabeth and speedily became a 
device sanctioned by the repetition of expediency. Its 
legal justification in England, for example, depends 
upon two acts, one passed in 1737 and the other in 
1843, the second of which crowns the censor as the 
direct licensing authority for London and endows him 
with the means of enforcing his decisions. In the 
eighteenth century it was Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
irritated at the satire of Fielding and Gray, effected 
the first gesture in this game by trying to stop the ex- 
posures of his corruption. Today with the disintegra- 


4H. B. Liveright—The Absurdity of Censorship. Independent 
Magazine, March 17, 1923. 
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tion of the ethics of the bourgeoisie, the center of at- 
tack has shifted soil from the political to the moral. 
Censorship now affects to be a moral cathartic. Po- 
litically, in England and America, to be sure, the bour- 
geoisie is still in control, but the proletariat, at least in 
England, is steadily gaining ground, and when the test 
of situation demands, as in the instance of the World 
War, censorship of economic and political polemics 
will become as severe as ethical. In the advance of 
literature, however, it has been the ethical proclivities 
of the censor that have proved more dangerous and 
drastic. 

Before penetrating further into the attitudes of the 
two groups, let us note some of the actual achievements 
of these endeavorers in the cause of virtue. The trial 
of Flaubert, the burning of Swinburne’s poems, the in- 
carceration of Zola’s publisher, have become so mem- 
orable that they are classic. While Shaw’s play, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession, was censored, it met with a curi- 
ous moral defense in many places. In the Edinburgh 
Review, for instance, in 1905, one of its writers de- 
clared: 

“A play with finer moral determination than 
Mrs. Warren’s Profession has not been produced 
in Europe during the last twenty years.” 
Shaw himself maintained in manner as clever as it was 
provocative: 
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“I write plays with the deliberate object of 
converting the nation to my opinions. My reputa- 
tion has been gained by my persistent struggle to 
force the public to reconsider its morals.” 


The case of The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet is 
more singular. This Shavian play was censored in 
1909. In this, as in all other instances of moral cen- 
sorship, the stupidity of the bourgeois attitude is pain- 
fully apparent. Here are a few of the speeches cen- 
sored: 


ELpER DANIELS. Oh, is that the way to speak 
of the ruler of the universe—the great and al- 
mighty God? 


Bianco. He’sasly one. He’sameanone. He 
lies low for you. He plays cat and mouse with 
you. He lets you run loose until you think you’re 
shut of Him; and then, when you least expect it, 
He’s got you.” 

Et. D. Speak more respectful, Blanco—more 
reverent. 


B. Reverent! Who taught you your reverent 
cant? Not your Bible. It says He cometh like 
a thief in the night—aye, like a thief—a horse 
thief. 

Ex. D. Oh! 


B. And it’s true. That’s how He caught me 
and put my neck into the halter. To spite me 
because He had no use for me,—because I lived 
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my own life and would have no truck with His 
‘Don’t do this,’ and ‘You mustn’t do that,’ and 
‘You'll go to Hell if you do the other.’ I gave 
Him the go-bye and did without Him all these 
years. But He caught me out at last. The 
laugh is with Him as far as hanging me goes. 


And here, by way of contrast, are a few that were 
allowed to go unscathed. 


Bianco. I accuse the fair Euphemia of im- 
moral relations with every man in this town, in- 
cluding yourself, Sheriff. I say this is a con- 
spiracy to kill me between Feemy and Strapper 
because I wouldn’t touch Feemy with a pair of 
tongs. I say you daren’t hang any white man on 
the word of a woman of bad character. I stand 
on the honor and virtue of my American man- 
hood. I say that she’s not had the oath, because 
her lips would blaspheme the holy Bible if they 
touched it. I say that’s the law; and if you are 
a proper United States Sheriff and not a low-down 
lyncher, you'll hold up the law and not let it be 
dragged in the mud by your brother’s kept 
woman. 


and 


THE SHERIFF. . . . We don’t wish to be hard 
on any woman; and most of us have a personal 
regard for Miss Evans (Feemy) for the sake of 
old times. . . 
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Freemy. Worse people than I has kissed that 
Book. What wrong I’ve done, most of you went 
shares in. I’ve to live, haven’t I? 


Shaw’s comment on the censorship in his Preface to 
the play is vivid: 

“He (the censor) licensed the play, but en- 
dorsed on his license the condition that all the 
passages which implicated God in his history of 
B. P. must be omitted in representation. All the 
coarseness, the profligacy, the prostitution, the 
violence, the drinking-bar humor into which the 
light shines in the play are licensed, but the light 
itself is extinguished.” 

But with all of this stupidity, this narrowness of 
class bias and sentiment, the censorship in the case of 
The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet was mild in its mu- 
tilations as compared with the treatment of other plays 
and novels. The Town Councilors of Belfast, for ex- 
ample, destroyed the works of Nietzsche, and at Don- 
caster some one discovered a copy of Tom Jones which 
was at once denounced and destroyed by burning.*® In 
New York the onslaught upon Sholom Asch’s play The 
God of Vengeance was another tragic fiasco. On the 
testimony of two detectives who witnessed the per- 
formance: 


“The producer . . . and eleven actors in the 
15 English Review. February, 1913. 
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case, including the distinguished Rudolph Schild- 
kraut, (were) convicted by a jury of the Court 
of General Sessions of violating the penal laws of 
the State of New York. Judge McIntyre . 
fined the producer and Mr. Schildkraut $200 each. 
He might have sent every member of the cast 
to Sing Sing for three years.” *® 


Other cases neither so notorious in absurdity nor so 
violent in extremity are not less significant. Suder- 
mann’s Song of Songs and Mr. Niel Lyon’s Cottage Pie 
were both suppressed in England*’ and both Zang- 
will’s play The Next Religion and Eden Phillpott’s The 
Secret Woman** were banned by the censor.*® Lau- 
rence Housman’s Bethlehem and Pains and Penalties 
also were both banned from the stage.”® Mr. Garnett’s 
The Breaking Point and Granville Barker’s Waste suf- 
fered a similar catastrophe. And thus the censors at- 
tempted to purify the stage for the perpetuation of 
bourgeois virtue and the cause of emasculated drama. 

With the novel the tragedy deepens. In 1909 the 
tame temptations of Ann Veronica were denounced. In 
The Spectator Mr. Wells’ novel was classified as “A 
Poisonous Book” and its teaching described as “per- 

16 Drama and Detectives—Nation, June 6, 1923. 

17 English Review. Feb., 1911. 

18 The novel, The Secret Woman (of which the play is a drama- 
tization), it is amusing to observe, was not banned. 


19 English Review. March, 1912. 
20 The Spectator. December 2, 1911. 
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nicious.” The reviewer’s account of the depravity of 
the novel is fine farce: 


“The indignation which the book inspires in 
us is due to the effect it is likely to have in under- 
mining that sense of continence and self-control 
in the individual which is essential to a sound and 
healthy state. The book is based on the negation 
of woman’s purity and of man’s good faith in the 
relations of sex. It teaches, in effect, that there 
is no such thing as a woman’s honor, or if there 
is, it is only a bulwark against a weak temptation. 
When the temptation is strong enough, not only 
is the tempted person justified in yielding, but 
such yielding becomes not merely inevitable but 
something to be welcomed and glorified. If an 
animal yearning or lust is only sufficiently ab- 
sorbing, it is to be obeyed. Self-sacrifice is a 
dream and self-restraint a delusion. Such things 
have no place in the muddy world of Mr. Wells’ 
imaginings. His is a community of shuffling stoats 
and ferrets, unenlightened by a ray of duty or 
abnegation. 

“But while it is human to err and Christlike to 
pity and forgive, the great duties and prohibitions 
of life remain, and woe to those who cover them 
with the slime of their faint-scented sophis- 
tries.” * 


In the same year The Times Book Club refused to sup- 


ply Henry James’ Jtalian Hours to a subscriber “on 
21 The Spectator. November 20, 1909. 
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the grounds that it was not likely to promote the li- 
brary’s reputation as circulators of wholesome litera- 
ture.” D.H. Lawrence’s The Rainbow was destroyed 
by order of court, and Lawrence wrote no other 
novel for five years. Arnold Bennett’s novel, The 
Pretty Lady, due to the author’s alertness to fight, es- 
caped this miscarriage of moral zeal. Bennett’s de- 
scription of the situation is delightfully frank and en- 
couraging: 


“With reference to your Emergency Committee 
Protest, my view is that the police alone should 
have the right to prosecute an author. To give 
to any private society the right to prosecute on 
public grounds is bound to lead to grave injustice. 
In England the number of private prosecutors is 
now almost nil, and I believe that no effective pri- 
vate prosecution can be begun without the consent 
of the Attorney-General. Two private societies 
in England took very strong objection to my 
novel—The Pretty Lady—not on moral but on 
sectarian religious grounds! They demanded the 
suppression of the book. As soon as they dis- 
covered I was a fighter they let the matter 
drop.” 23 

In New York the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice took action against A Young Girl’s Diary, D. H. 
22 Charles Tennyson—The Libraries Censorship. Contemporary 


Review, April, 1910. 
23 Arnold Bennett—Reply to a Letter. P. 48 of the Report. 
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Lawrence’s Women in Love, and Schnitzler’s Casa- 
nova’s Homecoming; the last two were privately 
printed, but the society assailed them, notwithstand- 
ing.2* Jude the Obscure, The Damnation of Theron 
Ware, Hagar Revelly, Homo Sapiens, Trilby, Edna, A 
Summer in Arcady, Susan Lenox—all were victimized 
in, one way or another by the virtuosi of virtue. Other 
books that afforded further expression for the sadism 
of the society were Dreiser’s The Genius, Guido 
Bruno’s Edna, the Girl of the Street, and Madeleine.”® 
The Vice Society of Cincinnati, for instance, found that 
The Genius, alas, contained seventy-five lewd passages 
and seventeen profane.”* F. L. Rowe, secretary of the 
Western Society for the Suppression of Vice, stated one 
of the developments in the case as follows: 

“Reverend John Herget, of Ninth Street Bap- 
tist Church, became acquainted with the book 
when he was called to the telephone by an un- 
identified person who complained. We imme- 
diately procured a copy of the present issue and 
find it filled with obscenity and blasphemy. We 
have succeeded in having it removed from prac- 
tically every bookstore in the city.” *” 

A gratifying reversal that the New York Society met 
with occurred in its conflict with Mr. Raymond Hal- 


24The Nation—July 26, 1922. With Intent to Corrupt. 
25 Report of the Emergency Committee. 

26 Report of the Author’s League. 

27 Cincinnati Enquirer—September 14, 1916. 
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sey of the McDevitt-Wilson Co. Mr. Halsey was ar- 
rested for publishing Mile. de Maupin; the case was 
dismissed, Mr. Halsey sued, and the Society was 
forced to pay $2,500 in damages and costs.”® The case 
of Jurgen was less fortunate, although after two years 
the ban was lifted, and Mr. Cabell’s books today sell 
more widely and continuously than they ever did before 
the suppression of his novel. Jurgen was published 
on September 27, 1919. All plates, copies, and sheets 
of Jurgen were seized on January 14, 1920. An Emer- 
gency Committee was formed to protest against the 
suppression. Many of them unfortunately revealed an 
unabashed bourgeois twist of tongue. The members of 
the old school, the Paul Elmer Mores’,”® and vestigial 
Howellsians, steadily stood by the bourgeois tradition. 
The new school, however, has continued courageously 
its fight for a free literature. 

With the magazines, three recent episodes are no- 
torious. In 1920 The Little Review was convicted of 
obscenity on the complaint of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Early in 1926 the Ameri- 
can Mercury was attacked in Boston by the Watch and 
Ward Society and forbidden sale to customers, and a 


28 P. 26 of the Report. 

29 Paul Elmer Mores’ letter is typical of his ilk—“I am not at all 
in sympathy with a group of writers who would take any protest 
against the Society as a justification of what they are pleased to 
call art. The harm done by the Society seems to me very slight, 
whereas the harm done by the self-styled artist may be very great.” 
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few months later in the same year The New Masses 
was prohibited from the mails by the United States 
Postal Service. The American Mercury was assailed 
for a simple story of prostitution in a small village in 
which the protagonist passed under the exciting name 
of Hatrack, which, since the test trial in Boston, has 
become an appellation of enchanting suggestiveness 
and salacity.*° Among other things The New Masses 
was banned from the mails for the publication of sev- 
eral unrevolutionary, untitillating, uninspired poems by 
a Yale professor. Of course, the brave stand that The 
New Masses has taken against the capitalist system 
will strengthen its logic but weaken its privileges—in 
the eyes of the censors, postal and private. 

In Los Angeles another scene in the drama of virtue 
was recently enacted. At the close of the performance 
of Eugene O’Neill’s play Desire Under the Elms, on 
February 18th of this year, all of the actors were 
seized by the police on the charge of having presented 
a play dangerous to the morals of the American people. 
The actors were detained under arrest until four-thirty 
the next morning, their fingerprints having been taken 
as a precaution against their escape, and not allowed 
to go at liberty until a bail of $850 had been pro- 


80 Canoes have been named Hatrack, automobiles dubbed with 
that title, and parties dedicated to her honor. Thus a story that 
would have passed unobserved has become a fillip to the national 
palate. In addition, Mr. Mencken won the case when it was tried 


in Boston. 
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vided. A jury trial ensued, in which the outraged 
moralists testified that their ears had been offended by 
such profanity as “damn,” “hell,” and “whore,” and 
their consciences embarrassed by the presentation of a 
plot feeding upon filth and degeneracy. The defendants 
—clubwomen, the wife of the dean of the University 
of Southern California, the dramatic critics of the Los 
Angeles newspapers, and a girl and a boy—all stated 
that: 


“to them the play was not immoral—far from it. 
It was a literary and dramatic tour de force. It 
taught a strong, wholesome, moral lesson: the 
wages of sin is death. When they came from 
the theater they felt cleansed, morally ele- 
vated.” ** 


After deliberating for almost nine hours, eight of the 
jury were for conviction, four for acquittal. 

The play continued and Los Angeles was demoralized 
by a run of over ten weeks which the citizens demanded 
by their prosperous attendance. 

In their attitude toward these devastating violations 
of artistic intelligence, the bourgeois literati are in 
vapid acquiescence. Hamlin Garland, in sentiment 
conspicuous for its moral myopia, expresses their atti- 
tude: 


31 The Nation, May 19, 1926. Los Angeles Must be Kept Pure. 
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“Since the war the number of our writers who 
are imitating the French, the Norwegian, and the 
Russian have notably increased. Half the plays on 
our stage this year are said to be adaptations of 
farces from Vienna or Paris, and several of our 
younger novelists are bringing to our fiction that 
eroticism which has so long been the peculiar 
province of the ‘French novel.’ In others the 
brutal plainness of speech of certain Scandinavian 
writers and the pessimistic animalism of modern 
Russian novelists appear, while many of the Eng- 
lish novelists imported by our publishers are of 
the decadent quality of Matisse and Archepenko. 
Design is lost. The sense of humor which should 
be a corrective is absent. It would seem that we 
are importing the vices and not the virtues of 
Old World art. 

“Per contra., among! the younger writers I sense 
a quality akin to the jazz band, the modern dance, 
and the moving picture, and while I am willing 
to grant that each generation must have its chance 
to state itself in its own way, I find myself re- 
volted by an over-insistence on sex themes and by 
a kind of sad ego-mania in these writers. Their 
characters whine and complain and shirk. As 
poets they are obsessed with their own petty con- 
cerns. As novelists they have small sense of 
humor or proportion, and for the most part they 
are lacking in sound craftsmanship. After read- 
ing a few of them J am filled with disgust of their 
futility, and I return to Howells with a sense 
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of getting back to broad culture, sanity, humor, 
and good workmanship.’ * (Italics mine.) 


Booth Tarkington is scarcely less explicit or less 
puritanical: 


“T read so few of the modern novels that I 
really shouldn’t make any generalization, but of 
those I had read, many seem to be in bad taste. 
When the book is written by one of my con- 
temporaries, I feel that he has succumbed to 
this craze for erotic literature simply because he 
knows he will make more money by that kind of 
book. When it’s written by a young writer just 
starting out, it’s more likely to be a deliberate 
seeking of the salacious because that is the easiest 
way to get a book published. And a young author 
is so passionately self-assertive, so indignant 
about his art, any criticism seems terrible to him. 

“Establishing a censorship would certainly 
check the tendency, but the real solution to my 
mind lies in awakening the good taste of the pub- 
lic. I don’t think real people read all this trash. 
The problem is to make the twenty million dis- 
regard it, too. That was the solution after the 
Elizabethan age. Literature has never been as 
raw as it was then. It wasn’t Puritanism that put 
a stop to the publishing of indecent books then. 
It was that they offended good taste, and a wave 
of repugnance for them spread until they were not 


32 Quotation from the New York Times in The Literary Digest 
of January 19, 1924. 
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read by any one who counted, and that is what will 
have to happen here.” (Italics mine.) 


Henry Holt, in a letter to the New York Times, be- 
trayed the same prejudice; Bliss Perry, in a speech 
before the Boston Watch and Ward Society (1923), 
warned his audience that “the American public is now 
facing a clear and present danger through unclean 
books”; H. W. Boynton, in an article in the Indepen- 
dent, contended that “most of the recent American and 
British novels which are most offensive to people who 
think dignity and continence have something to do with 
art, are plain mongrels,” ** but the triumphant climax 
was left for Henry Van Dyke, the anachronistic Gali- 
lean who in his disdain for both the insurgents and the 
foreigners gave utterance to a flash of wisdom that it 
would be tragic not to quote: 


“What do I care for the ever so realistically 
painted marionnettes in the fiction of Messrs. 
Gawky, Popoff, Dropoff? . . . or the dismal, des- 
picable figures who are pulled through the pages 
of The Way of All Flesh?” 


Among the magazines the attitude of the bour- 
geoisie is represented with admirable precision, pene- 


83 Independent—March 17, 1923. Native Versus Alien Standards, 
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tration and candour by an editorial in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal: 


“We are told that the only great poets of the 
day are those who are writing epics on sex per- 
version. 

“We are told that the only worthwhile novelists 
are those who are dramatizing the romances and 
tragedies of middle-aged men and women who are 
seeking a rejuvenation so as to prolong their car- 
nal indulgence. 

“Drunkenness, lust, murder, refinements of 
brutality, avarice, covetousness, should be anal- 
yzed and explained in an infinity of detail in order 
that they may be justified or glorified. Demon- 
ology is: preferable to Christianity as a back- 
ground for fiction. Know Your Neighbor for a 
Beast should be substituted for the Golden Rule. 
The decalogue was meant for morons. (A moron 
is any one who disagrees with a prophet of ex- 
pressionism or the modernist trend in literature.) 
The Beatitudes are a poetic fancy, but of poetry 
old style and not to-day’s.... 

“But it is the higher culture, say the book 
critics—particularly the daring ones fresh from 
college—the professors of literature, and all the 
utra-ultras of free verse and free love. It is the 
opposite of soothing syrup and moral purpose 
fables; it causes one to think the profound 
thoughts of gifted idiots. Once you catch the 
tempo—a brief correspondence course will put 
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you in rhythm—it is worth more than a lifetime 
of experience, contacts, travel and serious study. 
Cross out forever your Aristotles and Platos, your 
Bacons and Newtons, your -Goethes and Shakes- 
peares, your Comtes and Spencers and Emersons, 
your Darwins and Huxleys, your Henry Jameses 
—dodoes of the past—and swarm behind the ban- 
ners of our Bertrand Russells and Havelock 
Ellises. And there is a fine fat vogue for it, say 
the publishers who specialize in it.” ** 


It is striking to note that while the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church discovered that “in years past 
there has been dirt upon the American stage it has 
been American dirt,’”’ and that “at present shows on the 
New York stage are as foreign to America as anything 
which could be tolerated in Suez,” the censors rarely 
carry their attacks upon the New York stage beyond 
the forms of verbal denunciation. The same play that 
was attacked in Los Angeles, Desire Under the Elms, 
and also such bawdy dramas as Lulu Belle and The 
Shanghai Gesture, were all passed upon by the censor- 
ship juries. As one writer expressed it: 


“The Society is blind enough on ordinary occa- 
sions, but it knows a vested interest when it sees 
one. And so with regard to the theater. If the 


34 Editorial—The Filth Uplifters. August, 1924. 
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Broadway stage is not organized to stir and en- 
courage the sexual emotions, then nothing on 
earth is. But here the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, though acute enough to smell out nov- 
elties, never touches the traditional and estab- 
lished forms of temptations.” *° 


It is this same bourgeois attitude that has rendered 
the attitude of the British Museum so ridiculous. The 
volumes of Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex series 
have been excluded, G. W. Foote’s Illustrated Bible, 
and Leo Taxil’s La Bible Amusante have been buried 
without record, and pictures of indecent objects dis- 
covered at Pompeii and a valuable book about Greek 
folklore have been uncatalogued so that the public can- 
not secure them. Edward Carpenter’s Intermediate 
Sex was tabooed, but later was included in the cata- 
logue.*® 

Thus the struggle between the two groups has raced. 
The new morality is upon us. The new literature is 
upon us. The very evidence of the bitterness of the 
struggle is proof of the vitality of the new literature. 
While the bourgeoisie declaims and protests, Aldous 
Huxley writes his Leda and Fifth Philosopher’s Song, 
Sherwood Anderson pens his sex-emancipated stories of 
fact and fiction, and Theodore Dreiser depicts the 


35 The Nation—September 25, 1920. Again the Literary Censor. 
36 E.S.P. Haynes—English Review, 1913. The Taboos of the 
British Museum. 
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bared souls of passion-driven men and women. Floyd 
Dell finds in love an art and Cabell in sex a symbol. 
D. H. Lawrence poetizes the erotic and sublimates the 
factual. James Joyce transforms passion into a psy- 
chography which bewilders by its vividness and over- 
whelms by its intensity. Swinburne and Whitman, 
Flaubert and Maupassant, precursors of the protest 
that has now become a trend, are but pale passion 
flowers beside the red Priapian shoots of their succes- 
sors. Readers who believe that passion is a part of 
life and who once had to resort to the Memoirs of 
Fanny Hill, can now find in the new literature the real- 
ity that bourgeois literature lacked. 

While Florenz Ziegfield has just threatened to “join 
with John S. Sumner, of the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, in a move to purify the stage,” *” the Fol- 
lies of which he is the exponent, and the musical 
comedy of which Americans boast, scarcely excite our 
attention through their resemblance to Victorian taste 
and tedium. While plays like The Shanghai Gesture, 
Lulu Belle, and Seduction, with all of their catastrophic 
patency, abound in candour that would paralyze the 
sensibilities of a Victorian, musical comedies like Jessie 
James and Cocoanuts surpass them in suggestiveness 
and salacity. The contemporary musical comedy, the 
artistic abortion of our era, is another outlet for the 


87 The Baltimore Sun. July, 1926. 
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sex release of our day. Part of the Jazz Age, the 
musical comedy reflects the direction of our moral at- 
titudes and social satisfactions. Although the new lit- 
erature has become a movement and its followers be- 
come many, the musical comedy has become a passion 
and its devotees become countless. The clean sex 
release found in the new literature is translated into a! 
smirking, insinuating pornography in the musical 
comedy. The bold, fearless approach to the problems 
of sex by the new literati stands forth in contrast to the 
tantalizing innuendo, the covert allusion, the Parthian 
pornography of the musical comedy. In the freedom of 
the new literature, with its break from the traditions of 
the bourgeoisie, is an essence of reconstruction; in the 
furtive insinuation and risible sexuality of the musical 
comedy is nothing but the putrescent core of decay.** 

The sex freedom of the new literature is a step to- 
ward its final emancipation. The anti-bourgeois atti- 
tude in morality is gradually being driven toward an 
anti-bourgeois attitude in economics. The nineteenth 
century, as we have seen, with the rise and struggle of 
the proletariat had brought with it the proletarian sen- 
timentalists and a proletarian trend in literature.* This 

38 Qf course, there are exceptions among musical comedies, al- 
oe) the rule is rather rigid. Apple Blossoms is one of the excep- 


39 We reiterate that this has nothing to do with proletarian art, 
which is art produced by the proletariat itself, for the sake of the 


proletariat. 
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proletarian trend was evidence of the beginning of a 
conflict that was to be neither short nor sweet. Where 
bourgeois characters had been featured and extolled in 
the bourgeois literature of the generations that had fol- 
lowed the ascendency of the bourgeoisie in England, 
the proletarian sentimentalists turned toward characters 
of the proletariat for their heroes and idols. This tend- 
ency was emphatically prominent in the Gaskell-Kings- 
ley school. With the twentieth century the trend has 
lost something of its sentimentality, although it still has 
to acquire definiteness and decision. 

At the present time, due to the recent recoil from 
the effects of the bourgeois suppression of the last cen- 
tury and the bewildering ecstasy of the new freedom, 
there is a pre-occupation with sex in literature that, in 
all likelihood, will diminish in the next few generations. 
With the gradual breakdown of the family, its com- 
pulsoriness of union and rigidity of organization, the 
mystery and confusion of sex are being annihilated in 
a process of clarification and codrdination. With the 
weakening of the private-property régime a new ethic 
is born. Sex will be neither maximized nor mini- 
mized, neither exalted nor degraded, neither concealed 
nor advertised. Today sex is maximized and adver- 
tised, exploited and exhausted as theme and thesis—a 
natural tendency in time of class decay and social dis- 
integration. 
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With the coming changes in society the young people 
will neither be consumed by sex nor confused by its 
manifestations, but, as in Russia today, they will 


“discuss sex relations, abortions and love with 
the candour of obstretricians.” *° 


Sex will become a part of life but not the whole of 
life, an expression of life but not the art of life. The 
reticences which have surrounded sex will have sur- 
rendered to the realities that constitute it. The literary 
artist will deal with sex without ceremony or prudery, 
without affectation or timidity. But this newer free- 
dom for literati and layman will come only from the 
freedom of a newer society. 


40 Paul Blanchard. Sex Standards in Moscow, The Nation, May 12, 
1926. 
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